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A Personal Message From the Western Front to the Readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal: By the Editor 


battle area between the base ports and the British and French fronts. 

I have traveled hundreds of miles through tracts of devastation that 
forbid description. We were the first civilians to penetrate into certain 
front-line spots of the Amiens-Béthune, Albert-Péronne, Bapaume-Soissons 
and Saint Mihiel sections within two weeks after their evacuation by the 
Germans, where débris lay at a depth of six feet in the streets and the 
German dead were still unburied. The scenes of absolutely complete 
devastation and wreckage of village after village and city after city will 
live in my memory, in all their stark arid vivid horror, so long as memory 
lives. Describe them, I cannot. Before coming here I had visioned, as 
the reader doubtless has, a village here and there destroyed. Now I know. 
Not a village, or several villages, or even many villages, but rather a score 
of villages, a chain, a continuous succession of not only villages but cities, 
and all so completely annihilated 
that the mind staggers in contem- 
plation of them and the futility of 
words to describe their devasta- 
tion. 


| AM writing this ‘‘somewhere in France.”’ I have spent days in the 








NE day, for two hours, I mo- 
tored through village after 
village wherein not a single house 
is standing to-day. Indeed, it is 
almost incomprehensible that any 
human force could be so complete 
in its power of destruction. I have 
seen piles of red dust to-day that 
yesterday was a village: areas of 
wreckage that once meant com- 
munities, but that to-day defy 
the belief that communities ever 
were here: spots of devastation 
that once were cities of three and 
four thousand happy men and 
women and children where not a 
house stands to-day: areas that 
once were forests where not a tree 
lifts its arms to God: ghastly fin- 
gers of masonry that once were 
cathedral spires: simple homes of 
the peasantry and stately cha- 
teaux of the rich wherein one can- 
not, in what is left of them, trace 
the walls of the rooms and apart- 
ments. 

Nor was there any military 
reason for the destruction: nor 
was it, save in some small part, 
the unavoidable result of shell fire. 
It was due to the mine explosions 
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Your Boy: By Henry van Dyke 


B bam: boy has fallen on the field of honor, a brave defender of 
righteousness, humanity and freedom. May a stranger, who is also 
a friend, venture into the sacred quiet of your sorrow to say a word of 


He was your baby, your own, flesh of your flesh, bone of your 
bone —a long time you carried him under your heart. But all the 
while you wanted him to be a man, true and fearless. He was. He 
heard his country’s call. He counted not his own life dear, but offered 
it gladly to defend the world from the menace of Prussian paganism. 

Weep for him, yes, but do not forget to be proud of him, and to 
rejoice in him. No possible ending of his earthly life could have been 
more er more rewarding for all that you have done for him, 

is. He went forth, an American boy—your boy— to fight for 
the liberty and the peace of the world. You made him and you sent 
x and duty to be proud of him. 

Do not be anxious about his lot in the unseen world. Leave that 
to the Righteous God who is the Father of us all, and to Christ who 
said: “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Self-sacrifice 


You will never forget your boy. 
as living—living! Be sure that he will look down from fields of eternal 
peace upon that victory over the German war lords which is surely 
coming, and which he helped to win. Be sure that you will see him 


** Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight.” 


And even then we cannot give back to these people their centuries-old 
cathedrals, their chateaux of historic and tender family association, nor yet 
the real ‘‘homes’’ that are gone forever. j 

One wonders, as he stands amid the ruins, where have gone those who 
dwelt here, and what will be their emotions when they return at last, to 
find everything that they had held dear reduced to red dirt and ashes. 

I have seen the first of these refugees, aged and sorrow-bent, trekking 
back to what remains. I asked two or three of them where they were going, 
and each replied, with a smile: “‘Back home!’ I could say nothing; but, 
O God, the anguish that will be theirs when they reach ‘“‘home’”’! 


EFORE these indescribable scenes of fearful and deliberate destruction 

the great Army of the New World now stands with a grim determination 
to avenge these deliberate and wanton wrongs inflicted upon the homes and 
lives of these unfortunate people. 
And never was an army better 
fitted for its task, and never before 
has a nation sent forth such an 
army as is to-day the admiration 
of three peoples here. 

During the past days I have 
seen thousands of our boys, and 
have sat beside British and French 
officers as they have viewed with 
undisguised admiration these 
young giants of physical fitness, 
well fed, well clothed, every one 
of them holding an attitude of 
thought and action toward mo- 
p rality that is absolutely austere, 
ZN every eye alert, clear and danc- 
, ing with merriment, each heart 
overflowing with a buoyant cheer- 
fulness that has made the con- 
servative Englishman, for the first 
time in his life, use superlatives 
when he speaks of the American 
Army, while the faces of the 
French officer and poilu posi- 
tively radiate their delight. 

















Do not think of him as dead, but - 


HE American Army is the 

most popular army that has 
ever gone upon a foreign battle- 
field; it is so positively and lit- 
erally beloved that at this 
Christmastime the American 
woman may well feel a sense of 
glowing pride in having a part in 
such an army with such a mission 
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to perform, and cherish a perfect 





of the retreating Germans, 
prompted by the military order 
that not a structure should be left standing. Never, even in the ruthless 
days of barbaric antiquity, was such despotic vandalism achieved ! 


ESTERDAY I rode through the heart of that marvelous battlefield of 
the Somme, fifty miles in length and one hundred in width, between 
Amiens and Péronne,—a battlefield that has been fought over, four times, — 
and in that vast area to-day not a house, not a barn, not even a tree remains. 
What was, less than five years ago, a magnificent stretch of populous and 
fertile land and superb forest is to-day a succession of gaping craters, of shell 
holes and of graves, each with its little cross—pathetically simple. 
I saw, on that never-to-be-forgotten ride, acres of orchards, all beyond 


the range of the guns, yet all wantonly destroyed: and I personally saw what ° 


before I had hesitated to believe—entire cemeteries destroyed by mines 
which had been deliberately placed in vaults and tombs until to-day scores 
of these resting places of the dead gape wide open, with caskets shattered 
and corpses stark to the eye of the passer-by. 

Never before has the world seen such wholesale destruction, reaching out 
even to the dead, who have not been allowed to sleep on in peace. 


T HOME we had spoken with an easy readiness of the rebuilding of 
these devastated districts of France: but when one confronts the 
frightful spectacle, face to face,—the completeness of the devastation and 
its awful extent, —when one realizes that cities that prided themselves upon 
four or five thousand houses are to-day mere piles of red dust, absolutely 
beyond repair or rebuilding, the mind becomes numb before the task, and 
the realization is for the first time brought home of the stupendous nature 
of the undertaking, and that years, and not months, will be required for its 
accomplishment. 
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ease of mind with regard to her 
boy who is ‘over here.” 

She need have no anxiety as to whether he is well looked after: he is the 
envy of every British and Frénch soldier. 

She need not worry about whether he is warmly clothed: no other army 
is so adequately equipped. 

She need not ask herself whether he is well fed: his rations are the 
amazement of his Allied companions. 

She need not worry as to his habits: intoxication simply does not exist 
and venereal diseases are negligible. The world has never before seen an 
army so clean of habit or so careful to avoid excesses. 

And if her boy is wounded the American woman need have no anxiety 
as to the care he will receive. I have visited base hospital after base 
hospital: I have walked through their wards: I have seen the boys carried 
in from the hospital trains: I have talked with them on their cots, and I have 
marveled at the completeness of every preparation and at the thoroughness 
of every detail. Indeed, no part of the American Army over here is such a 
triumph as the hospital service; it is nothing short of marvelous. 


WONDERFUL Christmas faces “Our Boys,” whether they are in 
trench, dugout, on shipboard or in hospital. Nothing will be left 
undone to bring to each and every one of them the highest cheer of an 
American Christmas, as is becoming to the finest body of lads that any 
nation ever sent to fight for the most righteous cause in history. 
And those of us “‘back home” may, at this Christmastime, cherish only 
one feeling: that of supreme confidence in their well-being, and in that superb 
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who are looking after their 
every necessity and their 
every comfort. 
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A Queen in a Crisis 
“It is No Sinecure to be the Queen of a Country” 


By Marie, Queen of Rumania 


o 


NOTE—Normal channels of communi- 





cation. with Rumania being closed, this 
article, sent to an American friend of Her 
Majesty, Marie, Queen of Rumania, was 
brought out of the country by the head of 
the American Red Cross Mission, Colonel 
Henry W. Anderson. It is known that 
the Queen refused to give her consent to 
the “‘peace” imposed by the Germans 
and advised by the Allies. 


WAS hardly seventeen when I came 
among my people. I had left a home 
I loved and all the faces that had 





\ Y JE SOMETIMES think of a Queen as an exalted being remote 
from the feelings, the passions and the 

others. As proof to the contrary, the Editors of THz Lapres’ Home 

Journatare glad to give to its readers this simple and direct picture 

of her wartime life as written from the heart of a Queen. It is the 

cry of a woman that will find its echo in the heart of every other 

woman at this Christmas season. 


griefs which sway 


God! At that hour of crisis, when all 
my courage was needed to uphold 
others, at that very hour did God chioeg 
to strike me with the greatest of all 
human griefs by taking from me my 
youngest child! 

At a moment when our frontiers were 
crumbling, when our heroic defense was 
proving vain, when the enemy was 
invading the country from all sides at 
once—that hour did God choose, the 
unhappy hour when we were helpless-- 
when it was apparent that no one 
could or would come to our rescue-- 








been familiar to the days of my child- 
hood. At first it was not easy. I had 
to steal my way into hearts that were foreign to me, to get 
accustomed to strange faces, to strange habits, to a foreign 
tongue. It was years before I felt at home. 

Yet from the very beginning I loved the land and its 
people. I understood the country’s varied beauties. I was in 
sympathy with its silent peasants, its vast fields, its deep 
forests and its rocky mountains. At first I was much too 
young to comprehend its soul and, with it, its needs and its 
longings. 

Like all beginners of life I cared more for joy than for 
speculation. I sought action rather than thought. I was 
inclined to skim lightly over the surface of truth rather than 
to sound its depths, and it was only by degrees that I felt 
the real desire to work. 

Unlike my predecessor, Carmen Sylva, I had been brought 
up to joy and sunshine, not to sorrow and sacrifice, and I 
imagined that I could carry all the buoyant vitality I had as 
a girl into my new life. I thought I had come to Rumania for 
easy victories and for a happy time! 

Very soon, and somewhat harshly, I had to learn the 
difference between reality and dreams, but the splendid 
health with which nature had blessed me gave me sufficient 
spirit and energy to overcome trials and disappointments, 
bestowing on me the power to turn each hard experience 
into gold for days to come. Thus little by little, year by 
year, did I learn the lesson of abnegation and sacrifice. I 
learned very early the meaning of the words “‘ noblesse oblige,”’ 
and having learned them, my life became useful to those to 
whom I had come from so very far. 

We came to the throne at an hour when three-quarters of 
Europe was already in flames, so that from the first we had 
to stand up courageously, face a hori- 
zon black with storm clouds that were 
moving gradually our way. We were 
quite new to our task. To rule a people 
is always difficult, but doubly so when 
such heavy responsibilities met us on 
the very threshold. 

I soon found out that it was all work 
and no play! The days of light-hearted 
happiness were left far behind in the 
past. But I was not afraid. I felt 
strong and confident, because I was full 
of love. 


VEN before Rumania entered the 

war, during our strenuous two 
years of neutrality, I moved much 
among my people, going from town to 
town, dividing money among the poor, 
so that there were few corners of the 
country where my face had not been 
seen. I becamea reality to my people, 
not merely a queen by name. 

Then war was declared and, although 
I had always felt myself as belonging 
to those who win, from the first I did 
not believe in an easy victory for my 
country. Having shudderingly realized 
the horrible earnestness of modern war 
I was astonished with what illusions 
my people gayly entered the strife. But 
our hour had struck; and bravely we 
had to go down into the arena, for bet- 
ter or for worse! 

And until now it has been for worse! 
But just because of that, my work was 
marked out for me from the very first 
day. Little does one realize how much 
one human being can do till one tries. 
It is no sinecure to be the queen of a 
country, especially when that country 
is new. She must fearlessly put herself 
at the head of each useful undertaking, 
ready to uphold, advise, encourage; 
ready, also, to chide when necessary ! 

I immediately found myself the 
natural leader of all the different chari- 
table movements in Rumania, and it 
was necessary to be everywhereat once, 
so that each separate worker should 
have the feeling of being personally 
upheld and cared for. 


O TRAIN starting for the front 

could leave without my going with 
flower-filled hands to see it off. No 
hospital felt sanctioned unless I inaugu- 
rated it. I visited the wounded, in- 
teresting myself in every detail of each 
hospital, talking to the doctors and 
nurses, consoling the suffering. And as 
there were hospitals without number, 
I was kept going every day. 

After a short period of success our 
misfortunes began. Those who had 
dreamed of rapid victories lost their 
heads in the first horror of reality. An 
atmosphere of dread and anxiousness 
lay over everything. Then came the 


hour when I had to prove of what stuff a queen was made: 
that she was a woman and one who could endure. 

Our capital was a favorite object for Zeppelins and air 
raids. As we had no adequate defense it was easy work, 
involving no risk for the attackers. Therefore they came 
often, mercilessly slaughtering women and children in the 
streets. The first days, before the population quite realized 
that death could thus be hurled from the skies, the losses 
were terrific and the terror great. 


| B yeas these raids, which generally took place when the 
sky was most gloriously blue, it was necessary to make 
show of iron nerves, to uphold with smiling face those 
around one, especially in the hospitals, so that panic should 
not spread. One of my principal duties during all this time 


‘of stress has been never to show the slightest outward sign 


of giving way, no matter how great the danger nor how hard 
the repeated blows. 

All eyes were turned my way. I was constantly watched 
for every expression, every one tried to guess my emotions. 
A thousand sorrows and fears hovered daily around me. 
I had to learn to receive unflinchingly every new tidings of 
disaster with head high and without any outward show of 
dread. 

It was a hard task, for there were many days when my 
heart died within me. But the smile on my lips had always 
to be there! Strange and fearful indeed are the ways of 
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at that hour of hours did God let my 
child pass away. 

Like all mothers who have to live through such agony, 
I wrestled with death. With all the strength of my faith 
I fought the great shadow. I tried to beat him, but he i: 
was who won. I had to lay my little one, my baby, my 
last-born, under the ground. And, then, hardly had the 
grave closed over my baby boy when I had to leave my 
capital, my house, my home! 

A darkness so great lies over those days that, looking 
back on them, I wonder how I ever struggled through it 
back to light! 

I think it was the extraordinary need of my suffering 
people that gave me courage at that hour not to break down. 
Almost immediately afterward I took up my burden again. 
I worked and worked. 

I allowed myself three days—three short days—to live 
nl my own grief alone. Then I turned to the griefs of 
others. 


\ \ 71TH the loss of our capital and of three-quarters of 

our land, most of the hard work accomplished had to 
be done all over again, and this time with reduced means. 
Our army retreated in the middle of winter, and most of 
our material was left in the enemy’s hands. Yet the sick and 
the wounded had to be tended, the hungry to be fed, the 
naked to be clothed. 

And all this, while the cannon were ringing in our ears 
and with further invasion as a constant dread. 

Superhuman courage was needed to stand up against 
every disaster at once—never to give way, never to com- 
plain, never to show signs of either fear or dread; always 
to be ready for every eventuality, unceasingly to be watchful, 
helpful, sympathetic, to look forward, 
never turning back to lament. 

It was then that I came nearest to 
the heart of my people; it was then that 
just those qualities of courage and faith 
could be best put to use. 

Little by ‘little my people began to 
realize that the woman who in former 
days had been a gay and brilliant 
queen through the sunshine of success 
could turn into a companion in the days 
of distress. 


RADUALLY I became the center 

of all effort, of all work. Sheer 
need made me discover a thousand 
ways. Into the darkest corners of de- 
spair I was called, into each far-off 
village where contagion raged highest, 
to the most forlorn hospitals, to the 
most forsaken deathbeds, to the most 
hopeless and disheartening places of 
confusion and neglect. 

I got accustomed to face every 
horror, to front every epidemic, to hear 
each cry of distress, to look into the 
face of Death without shuddering, and 
bravely tocontemplate the most ghastly 
sights. 

So gradually did this come about 
that I hardly realized how by degrees 
everyone turned to me, leaning upon 
my strength, counting upon my cour- 
age and efficiency. So great was the 
faith shown me that it helped me, if 
not to remove mountains, to share at 
least many burdens that without that 
help might have been too heavy to 
bear. 

Now I stand in the very midst of 
my work, which grows in importance 
from day to day. Twenty-four hours 
are too short for all I have todo. I 
have no time to ask myself if I am 
weary, or if to-morrow will still be 
mine. I merely go forward, putting my 
hand each day to the task within my 
reach. 


feat: glad looks of recognition with 
which I am everywhere received, 
the sweet name of ‘“‘ Mother,” given to 
me by my wounded soldiers, the un- 
shakable confidence which so many 
have placed in me, the impatience with 
which my coming is awaited—all this 
is ample recompense for my labor of 
love. 

I know not if Fate has decreed that 
I shall win through for my people; if 
I am to be the one who shall share 
their days of peace as I have shared 
their days of distress. Time alone will 
show. 

Whatever the future may have in 
store for me, success or failure, this one 
thing has been mine: the love and trust 
of my people! Of that I can never be 
deprived! 
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ND that,” said Lieutenant Murdock, indicat- 

A ing the only male dancer in civilian dress, ‘‘is 

. J. Rice Barker. He made two million the 

day we declared war.’ 

The tall young fellow beside him, also in civilian 

dress, narrowed dark eyes and lifted a rather white 
and bony hand to his chin. 

“Quick work,”’ he said. 

“Easy. His widowed mother made it over to him. 
Now she’sdependent. But shecontinues to manage 
the button factory from her boudoir. They've installed a 
knitting-needle plant just to keep abreast of the times.”’ 

It was Christmas Eve of America’s first year in the war. 
Royston had dropped off on his way South to spend a day 
or so with Murdock, whose regiment was bidding farewell 
in a ball—a fancy-dress affair, so far as the women were 
concerned. Royston had declined to be generally introduced, 
for he had no wish to dance. It winded and mortified him. 
So Murdock stood beside him, telling him bits about the 
dancers as they passed, especially such bits as might make 
him laugh. 

But Royston did not laugh. Invalided home with gassed 
lungs after two years in France, he had not laughed since 
that day in hospital when, drawn by strange yet familiar 
music, he had emerged to life and crawled to the window to 
behold his own flag against that foreign sky, and to see his 
own people marching, clean and ready, thousands strong. 

He had laughed at that, for some God-known reason, and 
torn his raw throat with cheers. Then home he had crept 
to the junk heap—while the flag went marching on. 

The junk heap being in the end—or portending to be— 
Palm Beach. 


, 


OT a cent he had, as cents go these days, but he was 

Orrick Mills’ nephew, and Orrick Mills thought some- 
thing of those two crosses with their French inscriptions and of 
certain clippings from French and English papers. Not that 
Uncle Orrick offered to enrich Steve, but he would take care 
of him—all the crosses in France could not have prevented 
the sick turn of Steve’s heart when Uncle Orrick told him 
that—he would take care of him till he got well. And he 
would not allude again to Steve’s bolting out of college and 
across seas, at the outset, for maybe it was just the Mills 
blood in him and he couldn’t help it. 

It was in New York and they were together in Uncle 
Orrick’s rooms. Uncle Orrick was drinking tea, as was his 
custom—strong, black tea, cup after cup, sitting with the 
pot beside him. And Steve was at the window, looking 
down into the park opposite, watching the snow frolic amid 
the trees, and not seeing it at all. 

Palm Beach—or —— Here Mr. Mills left off drinking 
tea. Or Steve might go to that ranch of his, if he could call 
it a ranch—heaven knew it was big enough! But there was 
nothing on it except a couple o’ shacks anda Mexican keeping 
squatters away. 

And Uncle Orrick got the atlas and showed Steve that far 
southwestern corner where lay the So-Forth Ranch—fine 
brand that. And he drew an “&”’ with his pudgy finger in 
the air. 

‘I'll stock it,” he said, ‘“‘and that first year I'll give you 
money to run it. After that it’s got to be self-supporting.” 

And Steve looked at the map and considered that, since it 
was a choice of junk heaps, he would prefer one that was 
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A Romance of Two Christmases 


By Margaret Belle Houston 


CHARLES 


not quite so desolate. But he had them route him by way 
of that same southwest country, for he wanted to see Mur- 
dock again— Murdock who was bound for the trenches under 
his own flag. 

Well, he stood that night with Murdock in the ballroom 
doorway and looked at Barker’s back and wondered vaguely 
if it wouldn’t be fair enough to knock the fellow down and 
take his good clean lungs away from him. And then his eye 
fell on the girl with whom Barker was dancing. 

She was like many another girl, except that a sort of aura 
seemed to envelop her, a luminous cloud that was not even 
part of the tinsel dress she wore or of the wings of silver tulle 
that floated from her shoulders. 


E TURNED to his companion, finding that it was not 
Dan now, but Murdock Senior, Dan’s pal and father. 
Murdock Senior had followed his eyes. 

“Pretty, yes,”-he said. ‘‘ Restful to watch because she’s 
always changing—like the sea or a sunrise. She is ‘The 
Spirit of Christmas.’ She told me so herself.”’ 

““Who is she?”’ from Steve. 

“Darline Winthrop—niece of the Tylers. I showed you 
the Tyler house, built after the manner of a mausoleum, 
because that costs the most. Brought her here from some- 
where in California to enter the social market. About 
decided on Barker, I understand. Best and safest bidder. 
Change your mind and dance?” 

Steve thought he would. Perhaps she would be willing 
to sit it out. 

So Murdock Senior piloted him among the dancers and, 
in the moment of chatter and hand-clapping that followed 
that number, presented him to Miss Winthrop. And Miss 
Winthrop lifted shining eyes to Captain Royston’s and told 
him that she had not a dance left, but he might “break” 
the next number—which he did. 

It was very strange. All that evening -was strange—all 
that week, for he stayed the week, even though Dan had 
gone. J. Rice Barker himself being gone—something about 
the knitting-needles— Steve had the field in a measure to him- 
self. And at the week’s end he had torn up his ticket to Palm 

Beach and wired his uncle that he was bound for the ranch. 

Not that Darline had promised anything. Not that Steve 
had directly asked her. It was the outcome of their last day 
together as they rode horseback through the open winter 
country. He suggested that she define Barker’s status with 
her. She faced him with one of the swift bright motions com- 
mon to her. 

“With me?” she echoed, elusive as sunlight. 

“T understand,” said Steve, growing bitter, ‘that he is 
the best and safest bidder.” 

Her smile grew thoughtful. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ But he hasn’t my price—yet. 

Steve winced. 
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“You really have a price, then?”’ 

And she: “Hasn’t every one? Be frank.’ 

“But you !’’ And then: ‘‘ You mean that his pros- 
pectsare not—definiteenough? I hadthought 

“‘ Prospects are so seldom definite,’’ she gave back, 
smiling. 

Steve rode closer. ‘‘Do you think it is right to 
have a price, as you say? Isn’t marriage——”’ he 
faltered. “‘I mean, can’t it be something—above 
price—something on a higher plane than de 

“Tt is wrong—ordinarily,” she said. ‘‘ But in marriage 
that’s for all time. One can’t think of just—just senti- 
ment—just what we call—love.” = 


And, as if the word had frightened her, she touched her* 


crop to her pony’s flank and galloped ahead, Steve following 
after a dark second. 

And that night Miss Winthrop said to her aunt: ‘He 
won't laugh. He—just—won’t—laugh.”’ 

Then Mrs. Tyler, from whose bejeweled shoulders the 
maid was lifting the ermine cloak, gave back: ‘‘Did you 
do it to make him laugh? Do you realize that he is the 
nephew of Orrick Mills? Does your recklessness seem funny 
to you? He wasn’t there to-night, you notice. You needn't 
tell me you didn’t send him away.” 

And Miss Winthrop said swiftly, “‘Oh, no!” replying to 
the address in whole or in part, and in her own room slipped 
off the tinsel dress she had worn—it had been fancy dress 
again—and, kneeling down, folded it into the cedar-lined 
drawer of her cabinet. 

“Till next Christmas,” she said, and left a little kiss amid 


its folds. 
II 


6 bass ranch was not really desolate after he got things 
going, at any rate not as Steve had looked on desolation. 
Just miles on miles of snowy prairie, ending in a ridge of 
smoky blue; a three-roomed cabin for the ranch house, a 
hut for Mexican Joe, a great raftered shack where the boys 
ate, the ‘‘ mess hall ’’—that was all. ; 

A ranche de luxe it certainly was not—except perhaps in 
his letters to Darline. Could he intrude into her radiant 
life such dark facts as the absence of lights or running water, 
of rugs and wardrobes and finger bowls? 

So, instead, he told her that the ranch was a corking 
proposition—which was true. He told her how he liked the 
work, which was also true; and how husky he was getting— 
truer still. He told her of the dances they gave at the So- 
Forth (Shade of Terpsichore, if she could have seen them!), 
and of the beautiful.girls who came to these dances (Shade 
of Venus, if she could have seen them/). He told her of 
High Five, the fiddler (who really could play), and what a 
lark it was to hear him call the figures. He omitted to state 
that he himself stood always in the mess-hall door, looking 
on, not even laughing at those calls or at the antics of the 
dancers. 

Nor did he tell her—because he didn’t know--that his 
somber young face there in the door with the black night 
behind him sent a faltering to High Five’s bow and a flagging 
to the spurred feet, and that Tambourine Sal and Molly 
Cottontop—those belles whom he described so gallantly 
laughed freely only when he had gone. Nor did he tell her, 
because he didn’t realize, that he was a hard young master, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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THE MOST DRAMATIC MOMENT IN FOUR CENTURIES 


IT OCCURRED at half past seven on December 11,1917. At that 
hour General Allenby, British Commander in Chief of the army in 
Palestine, entered Jerusalem, victorious, ending at the instant he 
passed beneath the flat arch of the “Friend Gate” four centuries of 
Ottoman domination over the Holy City of Christians and Jews and 
“the sanctuary” of Mohammedans. Throughout the Christian world 


a deep breath of exultation was drawn. The Turks had been forced 
to withdraw before the British commander’s subtler strategy and, 
true to the tradition, the victor entered the city unarmed. The 
sanctity of the place was put by General Allenby before every other 
consideration, and not a man of his command but shared his con- 
sciousness of the tremendous history that was making. 
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READING THE PROCLAMATION AT DAVID’S TOWER 


WITHIN the Holy City was a great crowd gathered on that 
December day, a year ago, when General Allenby made to Chris- 
tendom a Christmas present of recovered Jerusalem. As the proces- 
sion led by him, flanked by the French and Italian commanders 
associated with him in his holy victory, proceeded from the gate of 
entry through the ancient streets into Mount Zion, to halt at the 


El Kala citadel, a hush fell upon the throng pressed back against the 
walls. It was the funeral of Ottoman domination of the Holy Place. 
On the steps of the Tower of David—standing at the time of Jesus— 
and in four languages, the proclamation of military law was read. The 
city was restored and all Christendom gave praise. Thus ended the 
event of greatest single appeal to the imagination in the war. 
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The Walls of the Most Beloved City in the World are Thirty-Eight Feet High and Two Miles and a Half in Circumference 


The Most Beloved City in the World 


QUEER little lump of clay, with wedge-shape 
marks on it, and a cablegram in a newspaper of 
to-day are the extreme fixed points of the Great- 

est Story in the World—the history of Jerusalem. That 
lump of clay, with the wedge-shape marks on it, made 

by a sharpened stick, is really a letter written in the 
cuneiform character by the Governor of Jerusalem in the 
sixteenth century before Christ to his Egyptian overlord. 

It is the first existing authentic record of the City of 
Jerusalem—or, as the scholars delight to transliterate the 
ancient name, ‘‘ Yerushalaim,’”’ or ‘‘Urusalim,’’ meaning 
either ‘“‘ The Foundation of Peace” or ‘‘Secure Habitation.” 
No other existent city has kept the same name so long; and 
no other name, unless it be ‘‘ The City of Brotherly Love,” 
has a more beautiful significance. 

This ancient clay letter, dug up from the Egyptian ar- 
chives, reaches back beyond the time of Moses. Doubtless 
the history of Jerusalem as a city extends farther to the other 
side of the day when a Cross was set up on a hill outside the 
wall than it does to this side. We know definitely about 
Jerusalem for thirty-five hundred years! Almost a thousand 
years may be added to that period if we may be sure that 
Melchizedek was really king of Jerusalem, for he lived about 
2300 B. C., a contemporary of Abraham. 


NE day, while walking about the outside of the walls 

of Jerusalem, I chanced to climb down an ancient but 
newly uncovered stairway in the rock, over steps that had 
been worn by feet which returned to dust millenniums ago, 
and came to an aqueduct cut in the solid rock. Here flowed 
a stream of living water, down, down, hundreds of feet below 
the level of the top of the rock on which the Mosque of 
Omar now stands. 

Some antiquities leave a traveler cold and uninterested, 
while others fire his imagination. This water tunnel in the 
rock was to me of the latter sort. I was told that it had been 
cut, manifestly at infinite labor, by the hands of the Jebu- 
sites, the natives of the land from whom King David 
wrested the city. Before ever Joshua entered Canaan, the 
maidens of this Canaanite people had been carrying their 
water jars and goatskins down this precipitous flight of 
steps to be filled. Then, as now, water was a problem of 
the city. This rock was a priceless fortress because of the 
springs beneath it. 

The destiny of Jerusalem was written in its natural 
characteristics. It lay on the route between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and Persia. Its peculiar rock construction, 
twenty-five hundred feet above the sea level, ‘rendered it 
well-nigh impregnable. And it had water. 

Those three simple facts made Jerusalem an eternal city, 
whose possession has been essential to every world con- 
queror, from Sennacherib and Cyrus and Alexander and the 
Cesars and Omar, down to the German Kaiser, who visited 
it in almost blasphemous state, twenty years ago, and made 
it the center for a great German penetration, religious, com- 
mercial, economic and military. Those students of history’s 
larger movements were right who said that the present 
war could not possibly finish without involving Jerusalem. 

Haunting mystery has always enveloped this alluring 
city of destiny. Most mysterious of all the personali- 
ties associated with it is ‘‘Melchizedek, king of 
Salem,’’ who blessed Abraham after his battle with 


Jerusalem, the Everlasting 


for Now Over 3500 Years 
By William T. Ellis 


Helena, discovered what she believed to be the true Cross.: 


Ascetic Christianity rejoiced in the rigors of the journey. 
Most famous of these early devotees was Saint Jerome, ac- 
companied by Lady Paula and her maidens, who established 
himself by the very cave stable in Bethlehem where Jesus 
was born, in order to make that translation of the Scrip- 
tures which is known as the Vulgate, and is still in use today. 

During the Middle Ages the palmers, or pilgrims to Pal- 
estine, whom the stories of chivalry have celebrated, went to 
Jerusalem from all parts of Europe. It was reports of their 
bitter wrongs at the hands of the Moslems that aroused 
Christendom to the Crusades, which, until the recent move- 
ment of the armies of the Allies to France, especially from 
North America and Australasia, was the most important 
migration of masses of men in the history of the world. It 
profoundly affected the life of Europe and of Asia; and was 
of greater significance in its educational effects than in its 
military results—though Palestine was held for about a 
hundred years, and would doubtless have continued Chris- 
tian to this day had it not been for the jealousies and bick- 
erings and small-mindedness of the knights and the princes. 


| pater tn to four years ago Russia protected all Greek or 
Orthodox Christians in the Holy Land; France all Roman 
Catholics; Germany her own Catholics and Protestants; 
and Great Britain the Protestants generally, as well as her 
own Moslem citizens from India and Egypt. The immense 
pilgrimage traffic every year fostered the development of 
holy places by the various religious bodies; and the city of 
Jerusalem is crowded with churches, monasteries and schools, 
most of them commemorating the site of some Biblical scene 
or incident. 

Sectarianism has been rife and bitter in Jerusalem, and 
especially in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, which the 
great religious bodies hold in common, with Turkish soldiers 
on guard to keep them from quarreling. 

Actually, the Jerusalem of Solomon’s day and of our 
Lord’s lies deep below the pr-sent surface of the oft- 
demolished city; so that most of the sacred sites are hypo- 
thetical. In one of the Greek monasteries, however, the 
interested person may go down into excavations where has 
been uncovered the old road that led out of the city to 
the Valley of the Kedron, to Gethsemane, the Mount of 
Olives and Bethany. Here he may be reasonably sure are 
the very stones that were trodden by the feet so soon to be 
pierced. 

So ardent has been the devotion of Jews and Christians 
to Jerusalem that they have conceived of the spirit’s 





the four kings. The learned men seem to be agreed ‘xe¥@ 7 


that the ‘‘Salem”’ of which Melchizedek was king £8 
was none other than the “Salem” of the Psalms, \% 
the City of Peace. We find Melchizedek figuring in 

the Psalms as an antetype of the ideal priest king; 
and in the New Testament Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Christ himself is declared to be “‘called of God an high 
priest after the order of Melchizedek.” 


i TOLER SAT PES 


TRANGE and shadowy is this figure of Mel- 


chizedek, as we see him through the mists of four HW 


thousand years; yet he embodies the foremost truth 
about the “‘City of Peace,” which is its religious sig- 
nificance. Everybody thinks first of Jerusalem as a 
religious shrine and center. Its ancient citadel quali- 
ties have departed; modern artillery could make 
short work of its walls. British big guns were muzzled, 
though, because of the spiritual sanctities of the city 
which isa holy place of the three monotheistic faiths— 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

On this rock where now shines the dome of the 
Mosque of Omar was built by David’s desire and 
Solomon’s skill the first great Temple of Jehovah— 
precursor of a myriad subsequent houses of worship 
allover the earth. Here, too, ‘‘ great David’s Greater 
Son”’ erected a new spiritual Temple of Truth, sealing 
the cornerstone with the red of His own veins. Be- 
cause a Cross was once placed outside of the walls of 
old Jerusalem, the city has been the objective of the 
pilgrimage of millions of devout souls, who have 
counted no hardship too great to be endured if they 
might but walk the paths once trod by the Savior’s 
feet, and look upon the city that he loved even unto 
tears. 

That word “‘pilgrimage”’ isa window through which 
one of the most interesting aspects of Jerusalem may 
be seen. Christian pilgrims and hermits began to 
make pious -journeys to the scenes of our Lord’s life 
even before Constantine the Great erected the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher in 335; and before his mother, 
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eternal home as a New Jerusalem. Throughout the ages 
religious rapture has tuned its lyres to such strains as 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning; 


O Mother dear, Jerusalem, when shall I come to thee? 


From the days when, according to Josephus, 2,700,000 
Jews gathered in and about the city for the Passover, to 
the modern cluster of forlorn Children of Israel from 
Spain and Russia and America and Arabia, about the 
huge stones left from Solomon’s Temple that are to-day the 
Wailing Place of the Jews, is a far, farcry. Yet there has not 


been an hour from the lament of the captive Children of 


Israel in Babylonia to the latest Zionist rally of dwellers in 
the ghettos of London and Odessa and New York, wherein 
the cry of homesick hearts, yearning for Jerusalem and her 
peace, has not ascended to heaven. History has no other 
instance of place devotion like this nostalgia for the City of 
David. That is why the entry of the Allies under General 
Allenby set the deepest chord of human interest t@vibrating 
around the world. 


“PERFECT passion of religious sentiment has enwrapped 
Jerusalem throughout the centuries, binding together a 
succession of dramatic and tragic events, ranging all the way 
from the joyous procession when the Ark of the Covenant 
was brought to the city, King David himself dancing before 
it (to the scandal of his sarcastic wife); through the bitter 
sieges when Assyria and Babylon overthrew it; the return 
of the exiles who rebuilt it; the battles of the Maccabees; 
the sacrilege of the erection of a Roman idol in the Holy of 
Holies; the destruction of the city by Titus, and the mas- 
sacre of the fanatical survivors; the slaughter of the Chris- 
tians by the Persians in 613, when the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, built by Constantine the Great, was burned down; 
the bitter sufferings of the Christian pilgrims, whose woes 
led to the Crusades; the eighty-eight years of the Christian 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, which the Crusaders established; 
and the subsequent horrors of Turkish rule; clear down to 
the joyous day when deliverance once more came to the city 
by the entrance of the Allied troops. 

Any light-thinking cynic would get a new sense of the 
value of religious convictions by musing upon the history of 
this old city which has outlasted the glory of Judaism, of 
Egypt, of Assyria, of Babylon, of Persia, of Greece, of Rome 
and of Islam, and is to-day anew the capital of the hearts 
and hopes of a greater number of persons than ever gath- 
ered within its walls at one time. 

This year other Crusaders, or wearers of the Cross, have 
gone to Jerusalem, along the road prepared by General 
Allenby. These are Americans, representing the Red Cross, 
and their only arms are means of ministry and mercy. In 
their number are physicians and nurses and missionaries, 
most of them former residents of the Holy Land. They 
carry succor to the Jews, sorely persecuted by Germany’s 
Turkish allies, who have now refugeed to the City of David; 
to the Armenians, most pathetic of all modern pilgrims to 
this Habitation of Peace; to the suffering Syrians, and to 
the hungry Moslems. Instead of the ancient bigotries and 
animosities, these modern Crusaders bear a spirit of toler- 
ance and compassion which recognizes no divisions 
among the needy. They are, in a way, a fulfillment 
.¢ of the dream of the Prophets of old, of a new day of 
peace and mercy and brotherhood. 


OW a splendor more real than that of Solomon’s 

reign, which turned to water the heart of the 
Queen of Sheba, has come to old Jerusalem. Herod’s 
magnificence pales and is forgotten. Dominant above 
all the varied and pictorial past of the city rises the 
figure of the Conqueror, who once entered its gate in 
lowly state, riding upon an ass, to the music of the 
plaudits of little children and plain people. The city 
that He loved, which cast Him out asa criminal, let- 
ting Him have His last look upon its beloved walls 
from the vantage point of an uplifted cross, has now, 
after nineteen slow and sorrowing centuries, opened 
its gates to His spirit, His principles, His friends. 
Upon the conquering flag of Britain, as it entered the 
Jaffa gate, there blazed red His Cross. Well might 
Julian the Apostate’s cry be echoed: 


SAS UR tS ROS Ne 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean! 


For the words once hurled by Jesus, in what then 
‘seemed presumptuous impotence, against the bul- 
warks of arrogant autocracy, prideful militarism, dis- 
dainful class spirit, incrusted religious bigotry and 
intrenched privilege, have broken down the ancient 
walls of imperial might. His ideals of righteousness, 
of mercy and of brotherhood are at last winning their 
great and formal victory. Upon the banners of the 
Allies, whose capture of Jerusalem symbolizes the 
conquest of the world by the principles of peace, are 
inscribed the teachings of that great Emancipator who 
died to make the world safe for democracy, and to 
light the way home to the Father for all the wander- 
ing sons of men. 
Jerusalem, at this Christmastime, enfolding as it 
does the manifold ministries of mercy and justice by 


= America, Great Britain and the Allies, is the vindica- 


tion of the promise of peace long ago sung by the 
Christmas angels over the city’s Bethlehem suburb. 
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The Getaway of Pat Muilen 


And the Christmas Present it Brought to the Prison: By L. O. Faulkland 





—SSSFIATRICK MULLEN, out of work, out of 


friends and out of money, and only twenty- 
two years of age, stopped of an evening in 
April to watch the converging groups of 
people that were flowing into the three 
doors of the theater. It must be a good 
show to draw such a crowd. He moved 
nearer to read the posters. Humph! Pa- 
triotic Memorial Meeting, on the second 
— anniversary of the sinking of the Lusitania. 
One of the speakers’ names he kréw, because he had been 
President of the United States, 

Patrick was at the end of his rope. He wasn’t a “dip.” 
He was just a plain misfit in life, a graduate of the orphan 
asylum and later of the reform school. He was a floater, a 
young bum, intermittently a hobo. He was a fairly good 
train rider, and had even painted his name on water towers 
and the buttresses of a bridge, here and there: “Irish Pat, 
Mar. 6, '16. Going East,” with an arrow underneath. But 
he knew he was a four-flusher, 
compared with “A. No. 1,” and 








ILLUSTRATION BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


thousands of women and children, and was still doing it! 
In this country if a guy did that to just one woman he’d go 
to the chair if they caught him. But here was a fellow whose 
soldiers did it all the time. It ought to be stopped. It was 
like slaughtering those Sisters that had been his teachers at 
the orphan asylum. He thought of Sister Margaret, the 
nearest toa mother he had ever had. What would he do to 
a man who stood Sister Margaret up against a wall and 
shot her? 

Every Saturday afternoon there was delivered to his cell 
an eight-page paper, published in the prison. Inmates wrote 
everything in it. Pat followed the war now, by aid of this 
paper, hard though it was sometimes to understand. Sun- 
day afternoons he was turned out into the yard with the 
other prisoners. There they gathered in groups and endlessly 
discussed the war. There were Germans and English, and 
now and then a Frenchman, but the fact was—though it 


months old. That only proved the doctor was a fool, for Pat 
himself had told him he was twenty-two. 

This was in July, and what Pat wanted to know most 
about now was the “‘draft.’’ They told him in the yard that 
if he wasn’t in the ‘‘big house,” and hadn’t ever been con- 
victed, he would be in the draft himself, for he was single and 
didn’t have anybody dependent on him. Those guys out$ide 
in the draft were all going to be sent to big camps and made 
into soldiers, and then they were going to France to clean up 
the Germans, the fellows that shot women and childten and 
little girls. : 

AT carried this information into his cell with him, and 
sat staring at the wall, with mouth half open, while it 
sank in. The ex-President had said that it was his duty to 
become a soldier of the United States and fight the Hun. Pat 
remembered that he had thought, that night at the theater, 
that he would enlist, but the plain-clothes man had settled 
that. Now, because he was a convict, his country would not 
accept him. He would be shut 

out from the Army, even when 





other ’boes known from coast 





to coast. 

The fact was that, despite 
occasional’ sojourns in county 
jails and lockups when pulled off 
of trains, he wasn’t a crook. 
He didn’t want to be one. He 
worked willingly, but nobody 
wanted him long. And now, on 
this evening, he stood at the 
theater entrance, and in a kind 
of dumb manner decided that 
he would picka pocket or snitch 
a bag. He knew he wasn’t good 
at the job, but he’d got to do 
something.. So, since admission 
was free to this affair, he went 
in and sat down to look the 
place over. 





HE meeting began with a © 

highbrow speech that was 
the limit, according to Mullen’s 
standards, but after awhile a 
former President of the United 
States got up, and everybody 
in the house stood up too. Pat 
got up slowly. That gained his 
attention. But pretty soon this 
ex-President was telling about 
Germany and Belgium, ina way 
quite new to Pat. 

The ex-President talked more 
than an hour, and straight at 
Pat. The passage of time was 
lost on the young vagrant. 
Before him passed an uninter- 
rupted picture of human in- 
iquity. What Pat understood 
was that this Kaiser guy had 
been killing women and chil- 
dren, drowning them, shooting 
old folks against walls, cutting 
off the hands of little children, 
like those in the orphan asylum, 
and that it wasn’t going to stop 
till this country sent millions 
of soldiers over there to Europe. 

“Your country—my coun- 
try—has got to help save these 
innocent people, and protect 
your own women and children 
at home from the unspeakable 
Hun!’’ the ex-President shouted 
straight at Pat. And he made 
all the profounder impression 
upon him because newspapers 
were not easy reading to the kid 
from the orphanage and the re- 
form school. 

Pat stayed through the whole 
meeting. There was some more 
fine talking, but nothing like 
what the ex-President had said. 
That was the goods. And then 
Pat woke up to the job on hand. 
Sifting out with the crowd in the 
lobby he saw what he wanted, 
a nice fat bag in a woman’s 














he got out of prison, after seven- 
teen months more. 

That was funny! They 
wouldn’t take him, even if he 
wanted to go! And on top of 
that, there came to the prison, 
after awhile, a man who gave a 
spiel about Liberty Bonds, to 
buy bullets for soldiers. Of 
course, Pat could understand 
that the Government had to 
have money. It was funny, 
though, that it would comie'toa 
prison to get the money to buy 
bullets, but not the men to 
shoot them. Pat felt pretty 
badly that he didn’t have any 
money to buy a bond with. 

A little later the prisoners got 
permission to organize a small 
regiment. Pat was one of the 
first to join. Of course it wasn’t 
going anywhere, but it did make 
a guy feel like a soldier whefi the 
officers gave commands, and 
when the wooden guns, that had 
come from somewhere, were car- 
ried around on the shoulder. 
But the greatest thing of all was 
the prison band that marched 
ahead of them. Pat came to 
learn a good many tunes, and 
especially ‘“‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and ‘ America” and 
“Dixie.” 





ORE and more things hap- 
pened. A fine lady came 
every Friday evening,and about 
two hundred inmates, Pat 
among them, marched into the 
chapel, where she taught them 
some corking songs. A lot of the 
men had already known them 
in a way, but this lady showed 
them how they ought to be 
sung. There were places in one 
of them where the fellows yelled 
right out: ‘Oh, boy, oh, joy, 
where do we go from here?” 
Pat learned to salute the flag, 
too, and one Sunday morning 
there came out to the prison a 
man from the city who talked 
about the history of the flag, 
and the meaning of the stars 
and the stripes. Then another 
man in uniform spoke briefly. 
He had been in France, and 
told of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force over there. When 
Pat left the chapel that morn- 
ing one thing was settled in his 
mind—that was the place for 
him. France! This here Gen- 
eral Pershing was the man he 
wanted to fight with. 
When he said this in the yard 
one slapped him on the back, 














hand. He almost had it, when 
he was checked by a heavy and 
perfectly definite grip upon his 
shoulder. He started a scrap, 
but two other men ran to the mix-up, and Pat yielded. 

The rest of the night he spent in a police-station cell, 
charged with attempted robbery. The desk sergeant laughed 
in his face at his lame alibi. Pat’s record was negative as to 
work and positive as to vagrancy, and he was caught with 
the goods. 


HE police-court session the following morning moved 

rapidly. Pat was held for the grand jury. The county 
attorney had no difficulty in getting an indictment against 
him. The trial at the county court was likewise brief. Pat 
had no friends, no references, but he had almost had the lady’s 
bag, and that bag had contained a very large roll of bills. 
Moreover, wasn’t he a reform-school product? Hadn’t he 
been in the Union County Jail within a month? Wasn’t this 
his mug; weren’t these his finger prints? ‘Second or third 
offender, your honor!’’ So, quite in record time, Patrick 
Mullen took the trip up to the “‘ big house.” 

He had never been in the ‘“‘big house’’ before. He had 
never expected to be. The first crack out of the box they 
put him in the mat shop, where he wound and wound strands 
of rope into mats. That gave him time to think. He didn’t 
feel very sore at being pinched, That was his rotten luck. 
They had slipped one over on f m, that was all. 

But always in his mind was vhat that ex-President had 
said. This Kaiser guy who hai murdered thousands and 











* No You Don’t!” Shouted the Policeman, and Click Went a Handcuff Around the Wrist of Pat 


didn’t particularly impress Pat—that here, inside the walls, 
these representatives of the warring nations didn’t war with 
one another. They argued, sometimes excitedly, each for 
“this side,’”’ that was all. 

But pretty soon the Germans were given to understand 
that there was only one side any more, for the United 
States had gone in. Would they root for the U.S. A.? If 
not, then shut up and beat it by themselves! Which they 
did. 

Pat surveyed them reflectively, and wondered why they 
would shoot old men and women and little girls. 

He wanted to know more about this war, so another pris- 
oner told him to go to the schoolmaster. That official snunted 
Pat off at first; but the Irishman stuck, and so the school- 
master took him up into the schoolroom and showed him 
some maps, with pegs in them. Pat got something of what 
the schoolmaster told him. 


BOUT this time the doctor sent for Pat one day. He 
wasn’t sick, but the doctor made him put broken pictures 
together, and stick dots in every big ‘‘O”’ he saw on a page, 
and tap inside a circle with a s eel pencil as fast as he could, 
and a whole lot of other fool stuf. He had to answer a lot of 
questions, too, that he had neve, thought about in his life. 
One of the other prisoners told Pat later that the doctor 
had written on Pat’s card that Pat was ten years and six 


and another prisoner laughed. 
“Swell chance a convict has of 
going across!’’ said he. He was 
the editor of the prison paper. 
“Why, there’s a cast-iron rule in the Army and Navy 
against taking ex-cons. The draft boards turn them down 
on the ground of moral turpitude. There are hundreds of 
ex-cons in the service, but they have lied their way in. 

“These reformers and prison people ask us to do our bit 
by working in the field and in the prison factory, and all 
that. But let me tell you, that all over this country, in every 
prison, there’s a howl going up from inmates who are dead 
in earnest about wanting to enlist. They’re men; their 
blood is red; they bleed when a bullet hits them. Of course 
some of them think they can get out of prison that way, but 
you and I know that we fellows right here want to go with 
this National Army. 

‘‘We want to be a part of it. We don’t want to be out- 
casts when this country is calling its young fellows to the 
colors, and millions of men are dead, and the United States 
may have to send millions from here. It’s rotten unfair to 
exclude us. That’s my opinion.” 

Pat got most of this without difficulty. His mind had 
been running a good while in that one channel. Pretty soon 
he got something more—an undefined but strong sense of 
his duty to his country. Over in England—the officer had 
said—there were posters saying ‘Your Country Calls 
You.” In this country, in the cities, the same officer said 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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a= |HE flew westward) with a great rushing 
P yy; sound; black. Not a light was showing. 
“|| Her two great funnels spewed billows of 
| dark, greasy smoke straight into the sky, 
H| | for a twenty-knot wind, blowing westerly, 
#'| exactly counterbalanced her twenty-knot 
|| sea speed. Yet no one but the possessor of 
| a preternatural pair of eyes could have 
ke ) WS | seen the smoke; the night was as black as 
J the inner side of a bottle of India ink. 

By dead reckoning the present position of the Aviatic, 
formerly the Kronprinzessin Céleste, was: Latitude, forty- 
five degrees, thirty minutes; west longitude, thirty-five 
degrees, forty-five minutes, or approximately mid-Atlantic. 

In ordinary times eight bells would sound presently, for 
the hour was close to midnight. 

Unexpectedly, on a ship so furtively darkened, there 
occurred at a point amidships three flashes of a small, very 
white light, pointed seaward and shielded from internal 
observers by a cupped hand or a cardboard cone. 

After a short interval the flash came again, twice. Then 
once. 

Jet-black darkness again occupied the racing liner. 

The smoking room was as black as an eclipse of the moon. 
Silence followed the opening and closing of the door, continu- 
ing for many seconds. 

The air was heavy and sour with stale tobacco smoke. 

Four red embers glowed in the darkness, like the craters 
of wakeful and restless volcanoes on a tropical horizon. 
They became brighter and they waned, by turns. 

Suddenly one of these sank down and down, as if the land 
underneath that particular volcano had given way. 

Simultaneously an isolated volcano crater described a 
quick, nervous parabola. 

Someone produced a grunt as of annoyance. 

A rich, sonorous bass voice inquired: ‘‘No moon?” 

A soothing tenor voice replied: “No; black as pitch.” 

*‘Good!’’ exclaimed the bass voice. 

The glowing embers to left and right of the sound rose up 
and down negligently, as if their owners approved. 











HE same breath which had carried the bass voice was 

now occupied in expelling a puff of richly flavored cigar 
smoke; that of an expensive perfecto, a fifty-cent cigar at 
the very least, to judge by the smell of it. 

By daylight the owner thereof comprised a round solid red 
face and a short immaculately attired body, familiar to the 
sight of bell boys in the best New York, Washington, London 
and Paris hotels. 

When bell boys shouted his name they did so in voices 
proud and exceedingly respectful. He was Wilbur Anastee, 
an astonishing by-product of an iron war, the greatest of 
American munition manufacturers. 

Wilbur Anastee was returning now to the open hearths 
and Bessemers of his native shore after a secret conference 
in Paris, at which had sat, among others, Premier Clemen- 
ceau and the chief of Great Britain’s munitions board, fresh 
from a war council in London. ‘ 


The Story of What Happened on a Darkened Liner: By George Frank Worts 
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The ruby glow from the cigar at Anastee’s left exploited 
an odor not nearly so delicious as that from the multimil- 
lionaire’s perfecto. It was a cheap American stogie, fabri- 
cated in Pittsburgh, and sold on the landing stage at Havre 
by a far-seeing French colporteur de tabac. 

The human bellows which were instrumental in kindling 
that malodorous ember were doing so contrary to the stern 
and explicit instructions of a base hospital surgeon, formerly 
a distinguished pulmonary specialist in London. 

It had transpired that the lower lobe of the left lung 
of Sergeant Pilot Nathan had been punctured by a flinder 
of antiaircraft shrapnel while the sergeant was doing a bit of 
bombing over Coblenz. 

Nathan was on his way back home, officially invalided for 
duration, to instruct others in the grim and useful science of 
winning the Croix de Guerre and the Médaille Militaire. 


'Y DAYTIME the most prominent feature in connection 
with Sergeant Nathan was a pair of dreamy black eyes. 
One looked into those remarkable eyes,sighed—and wondered. 
About two feet to the left of the rank Pittsburgh stogie 
glowed a small red dot, which would have been perfectly 
round if it had been permitted to remain still. 

It was not still, however. It was jerked from one side to 
the other of a nervous mouth by an eccentric tongue. The 
mouth was invisible, to be sure; but one had only to glance 
at the performing ember to understand that the mouth 
which clothed its wet end was of the muscular, twitching 
variety. One further presumed that the wet end of the cigar 
was cruelly macerated by teeth set in nervous jaws. 

The fumes delivered by this tobacco fiend were masters of 
their kind. Simple guesswork divined that that cigar was as 
black as licorice, the habitual smoke of a neurasthenic. 

The creator of the fitful red spark was a bender of the 
unguent adjective, of the vigorous verb. He was a descrip- 
tive war writer, whose task was to infuse the fire and flesh 
and iron of battle into wordage sufficiently gripping to make 
his American readers forget everything else. 

A rather large high explosive shell had bounced into a 
field not far away from his last hiding place; and he was 
bringing home a set of shattered nerves but an unimpaired 
descriptive faculty, to write and to lecture about it. 

Had the censors not taken such cruel liberties with his 
unguent adjectives and piercing verbs, Burchard Roderick 
might have held up a mirror to Richard Harding Davis or 
Irvin Cobb. 

Pungent, rich Turkish tobacco smoke issued at intervals 
from the unseen lips of the fourth man, he who had recently 
vouched for the night’s moonlessness. 

At his mouth glowed the ruby oval of a cigarette. He 
was a New York chemist, absorbed in perfecting a new proc- 
ess for the manufacture on a large scale of trinitrophenol. 
He held the enviable record of thirty transatlantic passages 
since war. started, but he had Kittle to say of his experiences. 

Eugene Fitzgerald, self-abjorbed, was that prince among 
war conversationalists—an¢ xcellent listener—the only de- 
cent and competent listenei, n the quartet.. He listened with 
dignity, attention and intelhgence—a splendid fellow indeed ! 


BRACKER 


The voiceless room, athrob with the not untuneful 
thrum-thrum-thrum of the Aviatic’s mighty twin engines, 
seemed pregnant with vital issues. And the four points of 
smoldering tobacco glowed more ardently, as if further 
speech was forthcoming from all their owners. 

Burchard Roderick, the war correspondent, interrupted 
the vibrant silence, picking up the threads dropped a 
moment ago. 

Said he: ‘‘And yet they talk of man as an inadaptable 
animal!” 

“Apropos of your own experiences with the Big Bertha 
and the mud bath?” inquired Anastee, the munitions maker. 
His voice betrayed irony. 

“No. I was thinking of the soft age we have just come 
through, the Golden Age, I like to call it. Why, we were like 
babes. Pads of soft velvet insulated us from the iron prongs 
of things-which-might-occur !” 

“The velvet has been taken away,’”’ agreed Sergeant 
Nathan quickly. He had grasped the metaphor at once, for 
the velvet had been snatched away from him violently. 

. “Yes, and I mean everybody in it,’’ went on the news- 
paper writer irritably. ‘‘ Your Southern Ohio farmer boy 
thought terrible things were happening when he was caught 
in a hailstorm without an umbrella. Your Kansas farmer 
boy thought terrible things were happening when a cyclone 
hit the old homestead. 

“Look at them now! Inured to the shrapnel and high- 
explosive barrage, to gas attacks, liquid fire, trench rats, the 
malevolent cootie, the mud! They have learned to sleep in 
hell and dream of home! There’s adjustment for you!” 


rs ES; that’s readjustment to suit the most exacting,’’ ad- 

mitted Anastee in the same half-serious, half-frivolous 
tones. “Our young friend here, the sergeant, can tell us 
something about readjustment, too, I'll wager. He hails 
from Duluth. How about it, Nathan?” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed the aviator thoughtfully. ‘‘ But 
I was thinking of the subs.” 

““You’re not worrying yourself about the iron fish now, 
are you, sergeant?’’ cried the munitions expert playfully. 
“We're miles out of the zone.” 

“Then why are we running through the night like an 
Egyptian pyramid?” asked Roderick nervously. 

The oval glow marking the position of Fitzgerald, the 
chemist, cut a tiny circle. 

“Playing safe,” grunted Anastee. ‘‘Sergeant, you were 
saying 

“Once we’ve conquered our stage fright, our end of it is 
not so—well, is sordid the right word, Roderick?”’ 

“You started to talk about the subs,” replied the corre- 
spondent graciously. 

“T was thinking of the soft age too,’”’ went on the air pilot. 
“It must have been pretty soft in Germany before this 
happened, in spite of their,iron militarism. For instance, 
take a farmer boy, say from that country near Coblenz, and 
stick him into an iron fish. ;Does he find it hard to readjust ? 
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A Story of To-Day and of a Greater Day to Come: 


LLL Urs 


=uml! THE Pershing Theater—New York’s 
; newest Broadway playhouse —the or- 
|| chestra had just broken into ‘‘Over There”’ 
|| as a curtain raiser for the ‘best war play 
| of the season,’”’ when down the aisle came 
| a young chap and a girl, who took their 
| seats four rows from the front on the end. 
Occupants of orchestra seats, having only 
two eyes, and those focusing necessarily 
= 4 upon only one object at a time, hesitated 
as to which to look at admiringly first, the man or the maid. 
John Burton was the picture of sun-browned health. At 
Yale they had called him ‘‘ Handsome Jack,” when he cap- 
tained the eleven and covered first base in the spring. As 
for Dollie Prentiss—well, Iam but a man. I can say, how- 
ever, that I especially admire the kind of hair that isn’t 
brown and yet isn’t red, but seems alive with glints of color— 
but what’s the use! She was Dollie Prentiss, and a score of 
fellows were stark, staring crazy to get her to change her 
name. 

“What a striking couple!’’ remarked a gray-haired woman, 

possessed of curiosity and a lorgnette, sitting three rows 
behind them. ‘‘Who are they, Alice?”’ 
Alice, otherwise Mrs. Van Tenant Stevens, elucidated: 
—— and as for the man, he’s the eighth generation of 
Burtons. Why, you remember! ! They’ve always been 
known as the Fighting Burtons. There was a General Bur- 
ton with Washington, and some Burton or other was in the 
War of 1812—or was it ’15? In the Rebellion there was 
Colonel Harry Burton—this boy’s grandfather—and then in 
the Spanish mess, you know, there was Henry Burton, 
Junior. That was this boy’s father. Of course you remem- 
ber him—before you went tc Philadelphia?” 

‘But, Alice, why in the world isn’t he 

“Khaki, you mean? That’s what a good many people 
ask.”’ She said it behind her fan, softly. A curious little 
twist of the lips and an upward dart of the eyes were full of 
meaning. ‘‘He says they turned him down some six or eight 
months ago for Plattsburg. Heart, or something. Why he 
doesn’t get that cured, or ‘something, I don’t " 

The lights went down just then, hats came off and the 
curtain swished up. The two women settled down to the 
thrill of the season theatrically. All around them sat officers 
and enlisted men. Over there in the box on the right were 
several in horizon blue—Frenchmen. Here and there the 
roving eyes of Jack Burton’s critics espied a Britisher in 
khaki. It had been said that the President himself was to 
occupy that box on the left which was still vacant. 
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ERHAPS there isn’t anything in telepathy, but John 

Burton, eighth in the line of the Fighting Burtons, knew 
perfectly well just what Mrs. Van Tenant Stevens had said 
to the lady from Philadelphia. He knew further that what 
she had said was what the whole bunch of them about him 
were saying. He couldn’t stand it much longer. He didn’t 
know just wha’ he would do, but it would be something. 

And here wes Dollie Prentiss, coming to the show with 
him, in the face of all these fellows in uniform! His own 
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RATION BY CARTON 
evening clothes seemed to him to be in the rottenest possible 
taste amid all this khaki. 

On his way down the aisle he had glimpsed Sam Pendle- 
ton, sitting with a brother officer. Now, there was a white 
man, just as white as Dollie! He didn’t have any of those 
beastly heart murmurs either. Jack worked over that idea 
for a while, and realized with ironical clearness that Sam 
Pendleton ought, by all that was fair, to have Dollie’s prom- 
ise to carry overseas with him. 

Rejected of men! The phrase persistently ran through 
his head. Turned down in less than two minutes by the 
combination of a doctor in a captain’s uniform and a stetho- 
scope poked against his chest. That had been his luck, he 
mused. And the toughest thing about it was that he had 
never known till then that he had a heart! 

At Yale he had captained the ’Varsity for two years. He 
had played baseball for four seasons. He hadn’t been a dud 
in the track events either. What was he to do? He’d got 
to get into the war some way! Those ambulance drivers 
needed as good a heart as the others. And because he’d 
been doctoring right along with Hamilton Thornby, he 
hadn’t yet been considering Red Cross. Or how about the 
“Y’ in France?. That might be something for him. Ora 
dollar-a-year job at Washington, if he was worth a dollar a 
year—which he was beginning to doubt. So ‘far he was 
forced to recognize that he’d been traveling mostly on his 
Yale record, his athletics, the glee cluband his father’s money. 


HE first act was over. Lights went up and the buzz of 

voices began. But only fora moment. Out from the 
wings came a heavily built man. He advanced to the center 
of the stage, before the curtain, and made a grimace which 
was meant for a smile. He opened his lips, but no sound 
came forth. The grimace seemed frozen on his face. 

“Ladies and gentlemen’’—it was said with a catch in 
the voice—‘‘in a—a few minutes, you will be buy—buying 
Liberty Bonds—that is—Bonds; but before this, I have 
been asked—asked to sing—to lead in sing—singing!” 

“Stage fright, by Jove!’’ muttered Jack to Dollie, There 
was an outburst of tumultuous applause, to which the man 
on the stage responded with a low bow. But the audience 
was looking, not at him, but at the President, who at that 
moment entered the box on the left with his party. The 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy bowed several 
times with a grave smile, and the audience sat down... Then 
they remembered the little big man on the stage. 

“We will first sing—sing ‘The Long, Long Trail.’ 
sing the solo, and you sing the chorus. Now then!” 

It was a catastrophe. Frightened, bedazzled by the unex- 
pected entrance of the President, ‘the man on the stage 
stumbled through the solo. He hadn’t even poise enough 
left to sweep the crowd into the chorus. Raggedly the 
audience, here and there, floundered to pick up the chorus. 

“Cut it out!’’ shouted someone from the gallery. 

Then occurred the most unexpected action in Jack Bur- 
ton’s entire life so far. Impulsively, and tingling, he sprang 
up a little flight of steps, directly under the President’s box, 
to the stage. He made it at one spring. He paused there, 
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onc hand clutching the rail of the President’s box and, facing 
the gallery, he shouted: ‘‘ No you don’t, whoever you are up 
there! We don’t ‘cut out’ that song! We sing it!”’ 

The house sat up and took notice. Here was a novelty. 
Was it a fake, to sell Liberty Bonds, or something new? Who 
was this young fellow? 

They had no time to answer the question. 
the chorus!’’ he demanded peremptorily of the orchestra 
leader. It was sounded. 

“Now! Come on, everybody! Sing the song the boys are 
singing to-night in the camps, and ‘over there’!’’ 


“The chord for 


ULL-TONED rang out the voice of Jack Burton, whom 
Yale had loved to hear throughout four years. Then, 
hesitant at first, the audience sang. At the close of the chorus 
Jack shook his head impatiently. ‘‘ Pretty poor!’’ he cried. 
“Rotten !’’ someone agreed frankly from the gallery. The 
audience was laughing now. Jack sprang up the steps and 
took the center of the stage from which the other had with- 
drawn. ‘‘Listen,everyone! Here are the words!’’ He leaned 
over the footlights and repeated the lines slowly. Then he 
shouted: ‘‘ Now, again. All together!” 

And this time they sang! ‘Think, think!” said Jack, 
when they had finished. ‘Your boy—your boy—or your 
boy in- the camps to-night, or in France, sings that song. 
When you sing it remember you’re singing with him! Do 
you get that? You and your boy singing together. The 
Army sings, and we back here, we sing to-night with. it! 
What’ll we sing next?” 

“Over There!” sprang from a dozen throats in different 
parts of the theater. 

“Right-o!” Jack Burton agreed, with the first real grin 
anyone had seen on his face for months. He nodded to the 
orchestra leader. ‘‘ Now!’’ And with his arms far extended 
horizontally and waving the time, he guided the house into 
the rattling song. At the last line some of the lustier voices 
shouted the words. And then the audience applauded 
heartily their own efforts. 

“Fine!’’ this unknown leader shouted. ‘‘Now you’re 
coming! But I want a bunch of khaki up here! Who'll 
come up and sing ‘Over There’ the way they sing it in the 
camps?” 


HE answer was immediate. Up they came—a score of 
them. It took a moment or two for Jack to line them 
up. Then he turned to the audience: ‘Now you people 
listen to these boys, and they’ll listen to you. All ready!” 
And so it went! When khaki had sung, house sang in 
response. Then, in the rollicking spirit of the moment, Jack 
pitted the gallery against the orchestra chairs. And the 
evening clothes and the diamonds did their best. 

“Now,” said Jack, dropping his voice, “we're going to 
buy Liberty Bonds in a moment. But before that hap- 
pens” —and he cast his eyes toward the box on the left, 
where a man of world responsibilities was watching him in- 
tently —“ we're all of us going to sing the song that our 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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The Passing of the Backwoods 


They Vanished Overnight, Never to Return 


By Margaret T. Maguire 





IMERICA is cleaning up her backwoods. 
She has sounded her bugle call for freedom 
and, like the Pied Piper of old, her children 
are rising up to follow from every hidden 
home in the mountains of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. 

They come from strange strips of country 
that no one has really been able to under- 
stand. One such place is the Ozark section 
of Arkansas. The streams of this country 
are floored with white pebbles; the water is so clear that the 
shimmering sand seems to smile back the ardor of the sun at 
noonday. It has taken two thousand years to carpet the 
hills with white English heather. The mountain pines stand 
like patient sentinels of the ages, and no sound of the 
railroad thirty miles to the north ever breaks the silence. 

The ravines among these hills and the hills of the moun- 
tain districts of the South shelter the rude cabins that 
served as homes for the early pioneers who tried to find 
their way to the westward. They live surrounded by their 
native hills and trees, knowing little and caring less for the 
world ‘‘yan side the mountain.’”’ The ‘‘yan” side may be 
but a few miles over, but there is no call to go there; and so, 
because of the lack of the desire that comes from association 
with people of different ideas and environment, the simple- 
minded mountaineer is content to stay within a short radius 
of his mountain home, touching only the lives of his neigh- 
bors about. 

They are a strange, unsocial people, these childlike folk 
who have lived within sight of the log cabin built and occu- 
pied generations back by their kinsfolk. They have developed 
their own virtues because of this life close to the great 
silences of the stars and trees; but man was not meant to 
live alone, and such living has resulted in degeneration along 
social and sanitary lines that we who live surrounged by the 
comforts developed in living in social understanding and 
helpfulness may well describe as squalor. Their huts are 
rude beyond description. They seldom have more than one 
room and this has only the most meager fittings. 

The farms comprise not usually more than four or five 
acres, and the yield is not luxuriant. The food of these people 
is consequently of the rudest kind, and the result is a marked 
percentage of undernourishment and poor health. The 
deadly routine and lack of inspiration of lives passed in 
constant competition with the great surge of nature 
reacts upon the spirit of the people; and in conse- 
quence the children are born and grow into manhood 
and womanhood poorer each generation for the loss that 
isolation makes inevitable. 
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N THE other hand, the simplicity of these lives and 

the inheritances of generations of simple living have 
developed qualities of mind and spirit that may surely 
enrich the world if they can be used to leaven somewhat 
our own complex and often false social standards. 
These people have had little training, but they havea 
beautiful philosophy that has in it the fine simplicity of 
great truth. There is running through their thinking a 
strain of poetry, as elusive as the song of the leaves of 
the great forests beside which they have lived. Their 
vocabulary is the clear expression of their direct sense 
of right and wrong and their demand for a swift and 
certain justice. 

Horace Clopton is a private in the great army over- 
seas to-day. After a few days in camp, some months 
ago, the officers knew that Horace had killed the engi- 
neer on a train that made uncertain and infrequent 
trips into the mountain passes near his home. When 
he was a boy of nineteen, six years ago, Horace saw to 
his horror the engine run down a child that had strayed 
across the tracks, and the little life was snuffed out. 
For days Horace brooded over this, and each return of 
the train found him lying in the underbrush: furtively 
watching the engineer. One day the rails were spread 
apart, and within a few feet the engineer slowed up and 
stopped his engine, so avoiding an accident. Quickly 
the backwoodsman made his simple deduction. Walk- 
ing up to the engineer, he said: ‘‘ You coulda stopped 
for the kid and ye didn’t. I mean to kill you ’cause you 
killed her.”” And, aiming directly, he shot the man 
through the heart. 


HE idea of a swift and avenging justice is a domi-. 

nant note in the law of the man of the mountains. 
He believes in truth and lives up to his belief. His 
word once passed is his bond. 

Buck Gardner is in a camp training for the fighting ranks 
and will give the Hun something to think about when he gets 
to shooting. Several years ago Buck had used his Winchester 
rather more freely than wisely, and shot a man literally so full 
of holes that he had to be picked up in pieces. The sheriff went 
out after Buck and, without handcuffing him, rode in on a 
buckboard up to the court to arraign him before the judge. 

“‘Of course you know what you’re wanted for,”’ he said as 
they rode along in friendly chat. 

‘I’ve got an idear,’’ Buck answered. 

The court reached, they stood before the judge. Eying 
him with a tolerant look that said this shooting may not be 
so wrong as it looks—for this judge, too, was of the moun- 
tain people—he said: ‘‘This is a pesky business, Buck. 
There is only one thing to do. I'll hold you for the action 
of the grand jury. How are things fixed up at home?”’ 

“Well, Todd’s home; the old man’s down in Mississippi— 
he hasn’t come back; ma’s home; the gals is home, and I’ve 
got about three acres of tobacco to look after.” 

“Well, the grand jury holds in September. Go back 
home, fix things up and come up here on the first of Sep- 
tember—not one day later than the first.” 

Buck went back home alone, worked his farm, fixed things 
for ma and the gals, and was before the grand jury September 
first, to be tried for his offense. 

There is something splendidly inspiring in this childlike 
honesty that comes to light from such incidents in the lives 
of the backwoods soldiers scattered now in numerous camps, 
sailing gallantly over the sea, or standing with a million 
brothers in arms fighting for the freedom that’ the Hun 


would take from him. There are thirty-two thousand square 
men like this, and there is no question as to the value of 
knowing him that will result to his more polished brother 
soldier. 

But he has many things to learn, and he will take from 
his experiences of fighting for America some lessons that 
centuries could not teach him in any other way. Many 
inspired dwellers among these people have given lives of 
splendid sacrifice to better conditions. The general tone of 
their relation to one another in the remote mountain dis- 
tricts has been progressively improved. Much hatred has 
been lived down, and the mountain feuds are becoming 
almost unknown. The spirit of friendliness has been slowly 
and painfully evolving, because of the untiring efforts of 
these missionaries among these people. 


ES G conditions show little improvement, however. Ig- 
norance of the right laws of health and the value of 
decent living in simple comfort are the stumbling stones 
blocking improvement. Then there came the call for men 
to fight. With miraculous certainty the great arm of a benefi- 
cent Government reached into the very fastnesses of the 
mountains and brought its sons to face the world outside. 
They leave their log cabins after frequent farewells and many 
misgivings, and meet at the county seat. George Cowan is 
like hundreds of his fellow travelers, painfully trying to 
grasp these new conditions. ‘I ain’t never seen a train, 
much less ride on one. I reckon it'll be right interestin’ if 
it doan go too fas’. I don’t know what the ole woman an’ 
mother ‘ul do without me.” 

The old woman and mother will wait in the rude mountain 
home just as thousands of wives and mothers are waiting in 
homes in every corner of America, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. And they will dream dreams and try to follow him 
as he goes farther on in this strange unknown world beyond 
the mountains. Thousands of wives and mothers and old 
men and even the children left in the mountains will try to 
picture something of the strange places into which the dear 
familiar figure has passed. 

This impulse has in it the divine essence of growth, and 
the souls of thousands left at home are going through the 
travail of a rebirth. The ‘‘yan’”’ side of the mountain is no 
longer so strange or so unfriendly. It holds a life very dear 
to them, and as they send their prayers upward their minds 
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Standing most conspicuously 
above the others is a fine specimen 
of manhood, clear-eyed, alert and 
supple, watching everything with 
close attention. This is Jim Sloan. 
Jim came into camp, six weeks ago, 
a poor specimen of man. He knew 
the Government wanted him, but 
he wasn’t sure why. When asked 
about the war, he ‘‘guessed them 
Yanks was makin’ trouble.” 
He only knew he was needed 
to fight. And with this Uncle 
Sam began. 

He was sent to the Psy- 
chological Examining Room. 
He could not read or write, 
but tested fair intelligence 
with the tests for the illit- 
erate. Then the doctor of the 
camp took Jim in hand. He was treated for hookworm and 
cured. He had never known what “‘ailed”’ him, he said, but 
he always felt tired. With this deadly microbe eating the 
nourishment before it could feed his wasting body, it is a 
marvel that Jim bore up so bravely. 

With the curing came a resurging back of the energy that 
was his natural inheritance. Jim’s gratitude knew no limit. 
He thought the doctor was a miracle worker. So do all the 
men that come into the camp from the sordid, unsanitary 
conditions of the backwoods, afflicted as they are in large 
percentage by the disease that follows filth and squalor and 
poor food. 


og 


The Type 
the Mountains Give 


EXT, Jim’s teeth needed attention. He was givena card 

and in his turn was taken under the care of the camp 
dentist. It hurt, of course; but Jim is glad his teeth are so 
fine, and he has learned to use a toothbrush. So have hun- 
dreds of his kind. For the first time they have known the 
enjoyment of health of teeth and mouth and body. And 
then the daily drill took up the remaking of Jim. 

First, he had to learn to look steadily at his commanding 
officer and listen thoughtfully. Then he had to obey the 
commands quickly and accurately. At first this was very 
hard and at times very discouraging, but just within sight 

Jim could see other lines of men doing these things and 
doing them with wonderful quickness and correctness. 














He hoped because of this that perhaps he and his fellow 
mountaineers might learn if they tried. 

The wish to do as well as others is the natural apti- 
tude of the child quality of mind that results from the 
simple living of these men. The old home life set up no 
ideals. No one expected to do better than his father. 
Nothing in the surroundings gave inspiration or hope. 
But here were men doing splendidly before his eyes the 
thing that he wanted to do. 

With the intensity of desire came the power to will, 
and grimly and patiently Jim and his kind kept trying. 
Their success is shown in that splendid company drilling 
just within sight. There is precision in every move- 
ment. It is not only the equal of any regiment that 
the Kaiser might show, it is superior—for each man is 
an individual. He thinks as he works. He is the liv- 
ing embodiment of an ideal; for the simple mountain 
man has been taught just why he is at war, and the 
Y. M. C. A. teacher has carefully but simply explained 
that Germany has broken her promise, has fired on 
hospital ships and, most frightful of all to the moun- 
taineer, has murdered women and children. 

When Jack Baker came to camp he thought Uncle 
Sam was the President of the United States. He had 
never heard of Woodrow Wilson. Now he knows what 
Woodrow Wilson means when he says: ‘‘The whole 
world is at war fighting a military power whose talons 
have stretched into every civilized land, killing the un- 
armed and helpless.” 


if IS interesting to watch the changes that flit over the 
face of the mountaineer soldier as he learns why he 
is in camp and what he must do to help pay this burglar 
nation for her wrongdoings. The causes and conditions 





of this war are explained in lessons given each night at 
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Where Once They Knew of Nothing Beyond the 


Mountains, Their Hearts are Now in France 


reach outward in loving desire to follow the dear familiar 
form that the strange world has so suddenly swallowed up. 

Twenty thousand have passed through the distributing 
camps. They have been examined, properly fed, properly 
clothed, placed to the best advantage for service and trained 
to stand erect and march as one man and work as a part of 
a great machine. Fifteen thousand more came into camp 
the third week in July. 

As they arrive on the trains, hundreds at a time, they 
present a most discouraging picture. The stooped walk of 
the backwoodsman, as he lifts his feet high and rolls along, 
head thrust forward and arms swinging, is not at first sight 
hopeful material for soldier making. One stands and won- 
ders ——- Suddenly ‘Hold up yer head,’ ‘ Walk straight’’ 
seem to come from a dozen different places. Inquiry dis- 
closes that the call came from the men of the backwoods who 
have been in camp a few weeks. They recognize their kind. 
They know these new arrivals are mountaineers, and they 
are ashamed for the stalking walk that is so different from 
the fine soldier step that they have learned. 


HE men who have been in camp and have enjoyed its 

training are most interested in the new mountain men, 
and on every side is heard ‘“‘ W’ar you from?” The insistent 
call to ‘‘ Stand straight ’’ goes on, and before the barracks are 
reached these crude men from the backwoods have thrown 
back their heads and walk just a trifle straighter—a promise 
whose fulfillment is expressed in the men standing around. 
They, too, slouched along so short a time as a month ago. 
A finer looking group now would be hard to find. 


the hut of the Y. M.C. A. In the most conspicuous 

place in the room there hangs a most conspicuous map 

of Europe. Ina low, pleasant voice the speaker care- 

fully explains what Germany comprises. Up to this 

time half his audience did not know whether Germany 
was a country in Kentucky or Arkansas, or the name of a 
star winging its steady way through space. And it is truth 
to say they did not care. 

But now things are different. The mountaineer is taking 
his first lesson in the geography of Europe. Belgium is 
shown. In few simple but very direct words the speaker 
shows how this little country refused to break her treaty, 
and vividly he tells how the great gray horde swept across 
her peaceful fields spreading death and destruction on a 
harmless people’s homes and land, 

There is a steady glow in the deep-set eyes of the moun- 
taineer recruit and he is trying to formulate his duty to those 
suffering people. This is difficult for him. 

The people of the mountains are antisocial. They owe 
allegiance to home and clan, but not to the people of the 
plains or the folk on the other side; and nowthis Y. M.C. A. 
man wants them to realize the wrongs of a people three 
thousand miles away. 

The Educational Department of the Y. M. C. A. knows 
this realization takes time, and it is not to be expected that it 
may be done by word of mouth alone. If this type of soldier 
is to come to understand just why he must shoulder a gun 
and fight, his social understanding must be awakened. He 
must be taught that God meant men and women to live in 
helpful relation and that they must work together. He must 
learn to see the other fellow’s side, and the officers in the 
training camps go patiently to work to teach these men the 
rudiments of doing things for a common end. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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ELL, mother,’’ Phoebe Warburton ex- 
| claimed from the door of her mother’s 

living room, “I’ve got bad news for you. 
We’re going away for Christmas this year—Tug and 
[ and the children—up to Tug’s Uncle Jerry’s farm 
in Braeburn, New Hampshire. Uncle Jerry has 
written every December inviting the whole famil 
up there. But it has never been convenient before. But 
this year he wrote sucha pathetic letter! He’s getting pretty 
infrm now, and he said he would like to have one good 
Christmas in the old homestead before the end.” 

‘How does Tug feel about it?’”’ Mrs. Martin asked. 

‘‘He’s as excited as You see he used to goto Braeburn 
for Christmas when he was a little boy. Last night he gath- 
ered the children about him and told them all about it. 
There’s a great hill in front of the farmhouse, where he used 
to coast, and back of the barn there’s a great big pond 
where he went skating. Of course at first,’”” Phoebe went on 
mcditatively, ‘I hated to go away and leave you and father. 
But when I saw how much Tug wanted to do it—he says 
nobody has ever been kinder to him than his Uncle Jerry.” 

“I’m glad you’re going then,” Mrs. Martin approved, 
“nd I think you ought to.” 

‘““That’s the way I feel about it,’”” Phoebe affirmed. ‘‘Then 
there’s another side of it. I’m glad to get away from May- 
wood just for the rest it will give me. Do you know, mother, 
I’m rather tired of Christmas. It’s such hard work.” 

“‘T don’t wonder,” her mother said. ‘‘When I consider 
what you do—a Christmas tree and a Christmas dinner, all 
the presents you give, and all the cards you send out. 
Christmas has become so elaborate nowadays,” Mrs. Martin 
sighed, ‘‘the dinner in courses and so many of them, the 
tree lighted by electricity, and all the special things you get, 
special boxes to put presents in, and special paper and tags 
and cards, and cords and ribbons and seals—yes, Christmas 
has really Become a terrible strain.” : 

‘'The queerest thing has happened to me,’’ Phcebe de- 
clared. ‘All my life I’ve been simply mad about Christmas. 
From the first of December on I’ve never thought of any- 
thing else. But the last two or three years it’s grown to be 
such a burden I’ve sort of dreaded it. And this year I can’t 
feel ‘Christmasy’ to save my life. We'll bring the children’s 
presents up to Braeburn, and we'll let them hang their stock- 
ings up. But no tree, no Santa Claus, no elaborate Christmas 
dinner, no anything that is tiresome; I’m going to rest.” 

‘‘That’s right,” her mother approved. ‘Of course I shall 
miss you and the children dreadfully. But yet, do you know, 
I shall enjoy having a quiet Christmas too.” 





“© O YOU see, Edward,” Mrs. Martin concluded, after she 

had recounted this conversation to her husband, ‘‘this 
means that we'll have our Christmas dinner alone. I hope 
you won’t mind.” 

‘“No, I won’t mind,” Mr. Martin declared. ‘Of course I’ll 
miss the children and the grandchildren. But, aside from 
that, it will be rather refreshing to have a Christmas like the 
ones we used to have.” 

“‘T think so too,”” Mrs. Martin agreed. ‘Land, how quiet 
they used to be! Do you remember that we had Sam and 
Lou Davis to our first dinner? How simple it was! Only 
turkey and vegetables and a plum pudding! When I think 
of Phcebe’s dinner served in courses, with three maids to 
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wait on table, I realize what a difference there is in living 
nowadays. Lou Davis ee me a handkerchief case that 
she’d embroidered herself. She did perfectly beautiful work. 
I remember I felt socheap because I gave her. Now, what 
was it I gave her—what was it? I remember I made it my- 
self on the machine. I couldn’t embroider the way Lou 
could. I remember after dinner how beautifully Lou sang! 
She had a lovely voice, and she used to sing those old songs, 
‘Oh, How I love my Ada,’ ‘Climbing Up the Golden Stairs’ 
and ‘In the Gloaming.’ Oh, yes, Christmas was so much 
more happy then.” 





= HO do you suppose came into the office this morn- 

ing?” Mr. Martin demanded of his wife a week 
later. ‘Oh, you'll never guess!”’ he warned her. “Not in 
a hundred years. Sam Davis!” 

‘‘Sam Davis!” Mrs. Martin echoed. “Well, of all things! 
Why we were talking about him only the other night.” 

‘““That’s what I told him,” Mr. Martin replied. ‘‘ He’d just 
come from the West. He’s come on East about a machine 
he’s invented. He’s an inventor, you know! He’s had a 
pretty hard row to hoe; I guess he’s practically at the end of 
his rope. He said if this machine doesn’t go—but he seemed 
to be sure it would, and I must say it sounded pretty good to 
me. Well, he said that he and his wife got talking about 
that Christmas dinner they had with us forty years ago, 
and that put it into his head to look me up. He said his wife 
used that catchall you gave her until it was worn to rags.” 

“Oh that’s it—a catchall,’ Mrs. Martin said. ‘I’ve been 
trying ever since I spoke of it to remember what I gave Lou 
Davis. Did you tell him I spoke of the handkerchief case 
she gave me?”’ 

“Well, I told him you’d mentioned something, but I 
couldn’t think what it was. We hada long talk; Sam went 
to lunch with me. He’s the same fine, open-hearted fellow 
that he’s always been. And—and—I might as well break 
it to you, Bertha—but it’s good-by to your quiet Christmas; 
I invited them to Christmas dinner here.” 

“I’m glad you did,” said Mrs. Martin with emphasis. 
“I’m just as glad as I can be. I’d love to see Lou again. 
I’ll go in and call on her to-morrow.” 

“You can’t do that, because they’re leaving for New York 
to be gone until Christmas morning. I said we’d have din- 
ner at eight o’clock at night. Is that all right? There was 
something Sam had to do Christmas Day.” 

“Yes; I don’t know but what I like it better at night; it 
gives me more time to get ready.” 

“Oh, and, Bertha,’’ Mr. Martin went on in an apologetic 
tone, ‘‘you know Rogers in the office? Well, I found he 
wasn’t going to have any Christmas dinner this year; so I 
invited him. He’s all alone in the world, you know.” 

“That’s all right, Edward,’’ Mrs. Martin said heartily. 
“I’m glad you did. I’ve always liked Mr. Rogers.” 

“‘All right, I’ll phone Sam to-morrow early all the dope 
about trains.” 
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“Well, Edward,’’ Mrs. Martin said two days 
later, ‘‘I don’t know what you’re going to think of 
me. But I got a letter from Cousin Debbie to-day, 
saying how tired and worn out she was, and on the 
impulse I dropped her a post card, telling her to 
come and spend Christmas with me. She’d just 
love to see Lou Davis again. And then in the after- 
noon Mrs. Seaver came over. And it seems Gracie’s going 
away to spend Christmas with Ray’s people and she'll be all 
alone. So I invited hertodinner. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“‘Go as far as you like,” Mr. Martin encouraged his wife; 
“it happens that that makes the number even. Because 
coming out on the train to-night I had a talk with Brad 
Torrey and I ended by inviting him. I don’t know when I’ve 
talked with Brad before. I thought his life was just filled 
with dissipation, but it seems he leads quite a lonely exist- 
ence nowadays.” 

“It’s getting to be quite a party,”’ Mrs. Martin said. ‘Of 
course I’m going to have it as quiet and simple as possible. 
And I do want the house to look pretty. So I stopped into 
Bradley’s to-day and ordered some holly and mistletoe and 
wreaths for the windows, a kind I’ve always wanted, big laurel 
ones with smashing red bows. Theywere expensive, Edward.” 

“Darn the expense!”” Mr. Martin commented. “But 
above all things | want you to have a good dinner, Bertha! 
Don’t think of economizing. If you need extra help, get it. 
It seems the Davises are just longing for some home-cooked 
New England food.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been planning my dinner ever since you 
told me they were coming,’’ Mrs. Martin declared. “I’m 
going to copy Pheebe’s Christmas dinner. We’re going to 
begin with grapefruit, great big ones. Then I’m going to 
have a cream of spinach soup with whipped cream on the top; 
then mushrooms on toast—real mushrooms, not canned— 
then the turkey with all the vegetables, sweet and white 
petatoes, squash, turnip, celery, onions; then a romaine 
salad with grapes and nuts, then plum pudding and mince 
pie, cheese, coffee and fruit. With olives and candy and 
nuts, seems to me that’ll be a pretty good dinner.” 

“‘Sounds like some feed to me,” Mr. Martin approved. 
““Won’t it be a lot of work?” 

“Yes, but I want to do it. I don’t know what you'll 
think of me, Edward,’’ Mrs. Martin went on, “but these 
are positively the last people I’m going to ask because our 
table won’t hold any more; I couldn’t resist inviting Mr. 
and Mrs. Marsh. You see, they’re all alone here in this 
country, and the English do make so much of Christmas.”’ 

“I’m glad you invited them,” Mr. Martin said heartily. 
“T like Marsh. He’s a nice fellow. He’s lived in the West 
too; he and Sam will have a lot in common.” 


‘“‘\H, SAY, Bertha,’”’ Mr. Martin began two nights later. 

““Davis came into the office to-day. He’d come on 
from New York on the midnight train and was going back 
on the midnight. He’s put his deal over and he’s feeling 
pretty good. We got talking about the Christmas dinner, 
and I don’t know exactly how it happened—I think he pro- 
posed it; anyway, we went round to a department store and 
bought a whole lot of fool toys as presents for the dinner 
party. I haven’t had such a good time in months.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 
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teach us may be mentioned the truly golden quality of 
silence. We shall learn that we have a respo 


~ 


msibility in 
upholding the spiritual barrier behind the lines that can 
scarcely be overestimated, and that the things we say go 
very far to make or mar this great force—the spiritual bar- 
rier. One of America’s poets once said: 
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He who knows what not to say 
Holds half the secret of success. 
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If this is true in peacetimes, when the results of injudicious talking may 
merely affect our immediate environment, how much truer it is in time of 
war, when a wrong sentiment or a false rumor peddled about may actually 
affect the destinies of a nation. I can very well remember a time in our 
nation’s history when a soft voice, gentle and 
low, was an ‘‘excellent thing in woman’’; when 
the religious people still took the Apostle Paul 
literally when he said “Let your women keep 
silence,’ and when women as.a class ‘spake 
within doors,” as Iago advises his wife to do in 
“‘Othello.” 

I can remember our gradual emancipation 
from all these restrictions until nowadays women 
of all ages and classes are perfectly free to spend 
their opinion at all times and seasons. 

I must say I have gloried in this privilege— 
mine was not naturally a silent tongue, neither 
do I like people who fail to express themselves. 
I like frank and open speech. I like discussions 
of doctrine; I like visiting and I like an old- 
fashioned experience meeting. 

But if there is one thing above another 
which I object to just now it is giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and I wish to do what I 
can to remind my readers of the many indirect 
ways in which they may do this without actu- 
ally unpatriotic intentions. 

There is no truer saying than this: ‘“‘ Whoever 
is not for us is against us.” 


Vo go ag the ingredients of our spiritual barrier 
none is more important than confidence. 
Our financial system rests upon confidence far 
more than on a ‘‘specie basis.’’ Confidence in 
the Government is absolutely necessary in times 
of peace; how much more necessary, then, in 
times of war! 

Each citizen of the republic has the oppor- 
tunity now of strengthening the Government, 
hence our actual defenses against the 
enemy, by studying a lesson which ' 
may be new—that of keeping silence if SS 
unless the expression he makes is one 
of hope, courage and confidence. 

The Government has got out a 
very valuable little pamphlet en- 
titled ‘101 Lies Nailed.” It is an 
appeal to commercial travelers and 
people in public places not to repeat 
gossip. The Government has insti- 
tuted a Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion, and it is requested that any 
person having a complaint to make 
about any injustice, mistake or 
failure on the part of officials or 
civilians send the complaint at once 
to headquarters and say nothing 
about it to his acquaintances. 

Among the “101 Lies Nailed” 
may be found most of the foolish 
and evil stories we all have heard 
peddled about and which, though 
many of them seem trivial, amount 
in effect to “‘German propaganda.” 

Just at this time it should be 
considered a patriotic duty to re- 
buke and to suppress gossip about 
the war. 

Very few of us know much about 
the war in detail. We all know 
enough to work night and day for 
America and not to repeat and en- 
large upon stories and rumors. 








not attempt to fill it. 


dominating 
task. It is fi 


estimated in words. 


OMEN particularly like hav- 

ing something exciting to tell. 
I have heard the same stories dozens 
of times, stories of German atrocities 
which, no doubt, have their origin 
in truth—backed up as personal 
evidence by sisters, cousins and 
aunts, of the tellers, who actually 
saw these things with their own eyes. 
Of course they didn’t do anything of the sort. These are merely true stories 
in the first place—for the stories of German atrocities are true—but they ac- 
tually lose their force after you hear a score or so of women tell in excited tones 
that they know it is true because their own cousin knew a woman whose 
sister-in-law has a husband whose most intimate friend’s uncle saw it. 

If I should multiply the number of unfortunate nurses who have come 
to this country expecting to be mothers, by the number of sisters, cousins, 
aunts and sisters-in-law who have seen them with their own eyes—we need 
have no fears for population of some sort—the country would soon ‘be 
overrun. 

If I should seriously consider the number of knitted sweaters with five- 
dollar bills sewed in the pockets which the distant relatives of women who 
like to talk have seen forcibly removed from prominent. Red Cross workers 
who were wearing and selling them, the entire shortage of wool would be 
accounted for. Why do we repeat these sensational stories? 


7] MONG many other great lessons which the war is going to . 
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T IS hard to write the words—with this article the contributions 
of “The Country Contributor” cease. Their author passed 
away last May, but her foresight in case of incapacity has made 
it possible, from the manuscripts by her in wee 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to continue her contributions until 
now. Our readers will miss her as will we. They will miss her 
as a wise counselor, a kindly philosopher: we who knew her will 
miss her not only as such, but as a woman and friend. It may 
be truthfully said of her work that its influence was unusually 
wide. Few writers in this magazine have ever come so close to 
our’readers as did “The Country Contributor” during her more 
than 13 years of association with it. She was unique in her gift 
of expression. Her place cannot be filled, and this magazine will 


In private life “The Country Contributor” was Mrs. Juliet 
My Strauss. Her home was in Rockville, Indiana, where her 
husband still lives. She was 55 years of age. Two daughters were 
born to her, one of whom survives. She lived ami 
simple surroundings, and she kept her life as simple and sweet 
as were her writings. She was intensely a home woman and her 
assion was the glorification of the simplest home 
is message that she preached so consistently and so 


effectively in her writings, and the good that she did cannot be 


We part with her with a regret as deep as it is sincere. But we 
are grateful that for so many years it was our privilege to give 
her helpful messages to so large a public. 


—THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Our newspapers have been guilty of shameless gossiping and many stories 
have got abroad and are going current among the people which should never 
have seen the light of day even though they may have been true—even 
sadly true. 

When shall we learn that a nation is like a family and that families do 
not wash their soiled linen in public? 

Last winter at a large meeting of women sewing for the Red Cross a 
woman began a fierce attack on Secretary of the Navy Daniels. Her whole- 
sale denunciation of the Secretary, her declaration that he was utterly 
incompetent and notoriously “not big enough for his job,” sent a wave of 
discouragement over the women in the room. I called her to order, perhaps 
not very kindly, for I was furiously angry, by asking her authority for her 
statements. She answered rather vaguely that ‘‘a man had told her hus- 
band so.” At that time I did not know a thing about our Navy and I do’ 
not know much now, but I appealed to the 
women who were working there to put their 
faith and their belief in our Army and our Navy 
and let gossip and criticism alone. 


NOTHER day, in the surgical dressings 
room, a young woman made the shocking 
statement that a lieutenant doctor, who was 
home for a few days’ furlough, had declared 
that he was “‘sick of the whole business and 
was ready for peace at any price.” 

This was said in the presence of about 
thirty women all hard at work on surgical 
dressings. I instantly contradicted it, remind- 
ing the women that it could not be true since 
the lieutenant doctor was a most intelligent 
man and certainly knew that, no matter what 
was in his secret heart, he would never risk the 
humiliation that would inevitably come to any 
officer who uttered such a statement. 

As a matter of fact, the man was as full of 
enthusiasm and hope and earnest purpose as a 
man could be. 

Now the young woman did not maliciously 
make up this story. She only repeated, without 
giving it thought, what some malicious person 
had made up. 

I was greeted on my return from a trip out 
of town to-day by the story, which my inform- 
ant said was “all over town,” that I am 
“hoarding sugar.” 

I was told the other day that a man hearda 
man say that during the sugar shortage last 
winter our local food administrator gave him a 
dollar as he was leaving for a neighboring town, 
asking him to smuggle in a dollar’s 
worth of sugar, as he had heard it 
could be bought at the town to 
which the man was going. This 
was a malicious lie, but people took 
a delight in peddling it about. 

I did not take the trouble to 
“look up” the story about myself. 
As a matter of fact we have used so 
little sugar in the past six months 
that I am amazed, and you would 
be, too, to know how little it is. 
And let me hasten to say that for me 
it is no sacrifice—I have no ‘‘sweet 
tooth.” 

In time of war our taste for 
petty gossip may at any time lead 
us into serious trouble, and our 
‘‘freedom of speech”’ land us behind 
the bars. 
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N LATE years we have rather 

run to questionings. We have 
been bravely introspective and mor- 
bidly anxious to know the truth. 
Truth is extremely subtle—we can 
easily overdo the business of seeking. 
It can become quite gossipy, very 
injurious. The women enthusiasts 
who hysterically declare that they 
must know the truth have in all 
ages been the agency of spilling the 
family beans. 

This is a time for work, not talk. 
Fold your gauze, stitch your py- 
jamas, work your garden, say your 
prayers, and let idle gossipgo. You 
know that America is not going to 
be beaten. You know that Liberty 
is not going to be crushed. Say so, 
and realize, if you haven’t fully 
done so before, that you arean active 
participant in the most exciting 
event that the world has ever seen, 
too big and too great to leave any room from now on until victory for per- 
sonal griefs or joys or feuds or schemes or scandals. Is this folded correctly? 
Is this knitted right? Am I using the proper food substitutes? And is my - 


the most 


_ spiritual attitude strengthening the barrier back of democracy? These are 


the questions to ask—not: ‘Did you hear so and so?” 

Of one thing you may be sure—if you are “‘kicking” you are weakening 
our defense. a are repeating gossip you are helping Germany. Beware 
the little word “‘if.”’ It is capable of becoming a very great ‘‘if.” 

It is one of the privileges of a “‘free people’’ to discuss matters of govern- 
ment, but we must learn that in time of war many of the things we thought 
constituted our freedom must be abrogated—among them, partisanship. 

Big thoughts, big sacrifices, big hopes, big realizations and big plans for 
a better democracy ‘‘after the 
war’’—these are God’s great gifts 
to the American people now! 
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Bethlehem. In the courtyard of the village khan stood two 

women, one middle-aged, the other but little more than a girl. 
The older woman was seeking to comfort the younger, whose hair 
was unbound and flying and whose face was haggard with weeping; 
ever and again she burst forth into a passion of wailing. Plainly, she 
was one of the score of mothers bereaved by Herod’s sword. 

Patiently the older woman sought to stay this torrent of wild 
grief. Little by little the hysteria subsided and, in answer to the soft 
words of consolation, the younger woman said, between sobs, and 
in tones of rebellion: 

‘“What if the whole village does resound with the wailings of 
these other women who have also lost their babes—may the Lord’s 
curse rot the vitals of Herod and his house and all this Roman 
breed !—their sorrow gives me no comfort. It is as if I alone of all 
mothers had seen my babe, my blessed first-born, torn from my 
arms by those hard and bloody soldiers of Rome. Bereavement, 
O Susannah, my compassionate cousin, is singular and personal; 
and is to each of us as if it had never before visited anybody else. 
My precious Samuel is dead—slain before these eyes, and the 
horror of it is more real to me than your face in front of me. Just 
one cry—and then the blood! Oh, his innocent blood! Woe! 
Woe! Woe!” 

Miriam’s memory of the murder had made her hysterical, and her last words 
were almost a scream. She fell forward, shuddering and sobbing, upon the 
shoulder of the older woman. 

Susannah slowly and softly caressed the young mother and crooned words 
of comfort; but even while she spoke there rose from time to time a shriek of 
anguish from some neighboring house. Nearly every home had its own tragedy 
of a baby boy ruthlessly slaughtered. 

When Miriam’s tempest of terror and grief had somewhat subsided for the 
moment, Susannah began to speak more connectedly; hitherto her words had 
been mere ejaculations and phrases of consolation. 

“Listen well, child of my father’s brother, and I will share with you my 
secret. I have carried it locked up in my breast longer than the three Persians 
carried their treasures of gold and frankincense and myrrh. It may be to you 
more precious than aught they bore. Surely the hour is come for sharing. Not 
even Jonas knows all of this story. It has seemed too wonderful to tell, lest, not 
understanding, those who hear should mock. But Miriam, my dove, the cruel 
sword of Herod has opened your heart to perceive the hidden things. My 
secret may be your solace. For I alone of all the folk in our sacred Bethlehem 
know the full meaning of this dreadful visit of the legionaries. Can you bear 
to hear the story, O cousin?” 


E: WAS the day after the bloody visit of King Herod’s troops to 


HE younger woman’s convulsive sobbing slackened, and something akin to 

interest began to appear on her face as she followed Susannah across the 
courtyard. Her friend never ceased her flow of quiet talk. 

“Let us go within our room, here at the entrance to the khan. There will 
be no wayfarers this day, with Herod’s soldiers barely out of our borders. And 
Jonas will not return from Jerusalem until the sun has set. He was mad to 
make the journey; but nothing could restrain him from bearing tidings of 
yesterday’s deeds to the priests in the temple. All in vain, in vain! Who can 
get justice against Rome’s own rulers? ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ Nay; 
I must not excite you, poor little lambless sheep. Come within and, where no 
other may hear, I shall tell you a tale of wonder, and one that will mayhap 
make easier the loss of your beautiful child. 

‘“‘My secret is about the wonderful Babe, who has brought you sorrow and 
will yet bring you comfort, Miriam mine. You heard, even over in-Gaza, the 
strange stories that filled the country- 
side, more than a year ago, about a 


By William T. Ellis 


’ because I knew so much, and could not bear to have a part in the 





idle and foolish gossip of the women. You shall be the first, Miriam 
mine, to hear the story from my lips.” 

Miriam had seated herself at the feet of Susannah, and her 
interest visibly quickened at the mention of the Babe. Yet an occa- 
sional shudder would reveal how highly wrought up was her whole 
being over the calamity that had come upon her. 

“Those frantic days,’’ continued Susannah, ‘“‘when the census 
seemed to bring all the world to Bethlehem, were almost too 
crowded to remember. Lucius, the Roman captain, to whom all 
the strangers were obliged to report, had the larger of our upper 
rooms, and his servants the other, so that there was no ‘fitting room 
for the learned Rabbi Timmeus, of Tiberias, who was on his way 
to Hebron. 

*‘Jonas and I had given him this room by the gate, and we our- 
selves were back amid the animals and the drivers. Jonas was not 
for doing it; you know how a man will scarce give up his bed even 
for a famous rabbi. Ihad my way—not for naught has the Lord 
armed us poor, weak women with tongues—and that is how I came 
to share in what happened that night. 

“Our other rooms? Oh, there was a multitude crowded into 
every one—except yonder corner room, which two rich merchants 
from Joppa held, and paid for—and they came from every part of 
the land. It was from all these strangers that Michael received the fees which 
enabled him to buy his little vineyard; and we have never had so good a 
servant since. I’ll not deny that it was then that Jonas got clear of the cruel 
money lenders; for everybody paid well for even a corner of a room.” 


E é » THIS day, which was set apart by what I am to tell you from all the 
other days of that crowded time, we had turned many travelers from our 
door, and that was no pleasure to Jonas, who, I will say, has ever been a thrifty 
man. Ere the shadows had begun to turn, the khan was full and overflowing; 
and there seemed not space for another camel in the courtyard, or for another 
horse or ass in the stable back of the rooms. 

‘Jonas had grown irritable from saying nay so often to applicants. The day 
had worn toward sunset, and travelers were few; for everybody with wit 
enough to fare forth from home knows well that he should reach his khan long 
before evening. 

“Joanna, Michael’s daughter, was so driven with the work of carrying water 
for the animals that, as our eastern side of the hill began to grow dark, I girded 
myself and helped her. There would have been no need for me, the wife of the 
owner of the khan, to turn water carrier had not the sly creature given so much 
of her time to the youth who rode with Rabbi Timmeus; but she has married 
him since, and far be it from me to begrudge lovers their hour. That is why I 
came to see the Nazareth pair ere they reached the khan. By the well they were 
when I went to draw water, and Simeon the potter had directed them to us. 
The man was of middle life; seemingly strong, and simply dressed and with 
the dignity of a synagogue ruler. His voice was quiet and his words few. His 
eyes were strangely solemn, and I would have said that he was a stern 
man, had I not heard him speak to the girl, whom he called Mary. He was 
leading their donkey by the bridle, and the dust of travel was thick upon 
them all. 

“Seated on the beast was the girl. Ruth the Moabitess was not fairer 
than she. Although there were dark circles under her eyes and her face was 
drawn as if with pain and anxiety, yet even so she was beautiful beyond all 
other women whom I have ever seen in our Bethlehem. Young she was, yet 
she bore herself with a mature patience that even then touched my heart. 
She smiled sweetly as we exchanged greetings. I did not at first under- 
stand the cause she had for anxiety; 
and when I came to know, the memory 





Child born to some sojourners in this 
our khan; and about the wonderful 
light which the shepherds saw and the 
music which they heard. That tale 
was followed, months later, you remem- 
ber, by the other about the three Per- 
sians who came hither, lodging in this 
very khan, with the best upper room 
for their abode. 

“Well do I recall how their great 
riding camels and the pack animals of 
their train filled our courtyard. Kings 
they were in their own country, report 
said. I know not if it be true, ex- 
cept that they gave Jonas royal back- 
sheesh, and lived as simply as shepherds 
themselves. Which is more than could 
be said of the men who rode in their 
shadow.” 


s HEY came to seek out the Babe, 
who with his parents had been 
taken by Jonadab’s wife into her home. 
As soon as the Nazarenes began to 
attract attention, she made room for 
them, crying that a stable was no place 
for such as they. You know the for- 
wardness of that woman; many is the 
honorable guest she has kept from our 
khan. Still, I will not deny that she 
has a good heart, and the girl from 
Nazareth seemed glad of 
the quiet of a home. 
“All this was town gos- (wea 
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of her smile seemed yet more won- 
derful. 

“While I was waiting my turn at 
David’s well, they moved on toward 
the khan, and my heart was hurt as 
I thought that they would be turned 
aside to spend the night under the 
olive trees; for every house in Bethle- 
hem was full, as more than one stranger 
had learned, after Jonas had denied 
him admittance.” ; 


“AH, ME! Had I only known, mine 

might have been the honor of mak- 
ing room for them. But that was not 
to be. When I came to our gate, there 
had been a discussion between Jonas 
and this man whose name, I recall, was 
Joseph. They had come all the way 
from Nazareth, he said, and they had 
covered the eighty long miles in three 
days. 

“ They had not even stopped at Jeru- 
salem; because there was need that 
they should reach their kinsman’s 
home in Bethlehem without delay. 
How could Joseph know that his kins- 
man’s house would be taken by these 
accursed Roman soldiers? And he 
must, at once, find shelter for his wife. 
I understood, then, the urgency. 

‘“‘Just at that moment, 
Ben-Obed, of Hebron, one 
of the caravan drivers who 
stops often at the khan, 

\ and whose favor gives us 
no little trade, chanced to 
come out of the gate. He 
recognized the Nazarene 
as an old acquaint- 
ance, crying, as he 





CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 75 
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Never Saw Such a Girl 


Marty Mackenzie’s Adventure Into the World of Love and Laughter 


By George Weston 


AUTHOR OF “OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL!” “THE APPLE-TREE GIRL,” ETC. 


as ea 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial stopped 
last month, turn to “‘ What Has Happened,” on page 60.) 


XX 


T FIRST the telegram from Mrs. Burgess, 
ordering Marty to ‘‘leave immediately,” 
nearly carried her off her feet. What a ter- 
rible thing if it were true! To break into 
a strange woman’s house! To sleep in her 
beds! To eat her food! To have your car 
rolled into her garage, and even to bringa 
dog and cat to make themselves at home! 
And yet—why shouldn’t it be true? 
— What reason would Mrs. Burgess have for 
denying her own grandchild? Besides, in the light of that 
disconcerting telegram, it now stood clear and plain for 
everyone to see that, if Mrs. Burgess had no other child 
except Eric, Marty couldn’t pos- 
sibly be her grandchild. 
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Desire. Truth to tell, she had had all the visiting she 
wanted; but she felt too broken to object to Miss Perkins’ 
plan. She felt too much like a defeated general who had been 
relieved of his command to go on making plans for the rest 
of the campaign. 

The trunks were carried down and placed in the Ark, and 
under Mr. Reagan’s skillful hands the Ark was supplied with 
gasoline, water and oil, while Miss Perkins stood by to see 
how the thing was done. 

Once Mr. Reagan had to go into a far corner of the garage 
for something, and upon his invitation Miss Perkins fol- 
lowed him to see the new air compressor. If you had seen 
Miss Perkins a few minutes later you would have thought 
to yourself: 

“What an extraordinary air compressor it must have 
been!”’ For Miss Perkins’ eyes had a wonderful new light 
in them, and her cheeks were red, and she spent nearly a 


HANNA 


looked as she stepped out of her stately limousine. She was 
a large woman, almost as large around as Aunt Emma, but 
cast in a more heroic mold, and as she walked up the veranda 
steps, followed by Eric and the maid, you might have 
thought that an irresistible army was advancing to the 
fray—and woe betide the enemy that stood in its path! 
“Which one of you is it?” she demanded, stopping in 
front of Marty and Miss Perkins. 
' “Tt’s me,” said poor Marty, even her grammar failing her. 
“Come inside!” It was a command rather than an invi- 
tation. 


ISS PERKINS also arose. ‘ You stay here!” said Mrs. 
Burgess to her. With the same implacable step as be- 
fore, Mrs. Burgess led Marty into the library. ° 
““Now!”’ she said, settling herself heavily in-a chair by the 
window. “What do you mean by it? What did you expect 
to gain by sending me that 
tomfool letter?’’ 





Her cheeks burned with the 





shame of it all. 

Then another thought came 
to her mind, and for a moment 
it stopped her breath. If Mrs. 
Burgess were not her grand- 
mother then Eric wasn’t her 
uncle. And if he wasn’t her 
uncle 

She saw him again as she had 
seen him last night when they 
danced together on the veranda, 
she with a rosebud in her hair, 
and only the moonlight to 
watch them. And now if it 
turned out, after all, that he 
wasn’t her uncle 

In silence she handed him the 
telegram and watched him as 
he read it. 

How grave and troubled he 
looked. Marty thought that at 
least he would smile reassur- 
ance at her. But he didn’t! 
He read the telegram over with 
pursing lips, and frowned to 
himself as he did so. 

“‘He probably thinks I’m a 
little impostor,’ thought Marty; 
and, taking the fateful telegram 
from his outstretched hand, 
she gave it to Miss Perkins. 

“We'll pack our things at 
once,”’ she said brokenly. ‘‘ What 
a lucky thing you had that 
money come this morning.” 

‘We may as well pack now 
yes,” said Miss Perkins; “but 
we mustn’t think of leaving be- 
fore Mrs. Burgess returns. If 
a mistake has been made it is 
only justice to her and ourselves 
that we should explain it to 
her.”’ 

“Well said!” cried Eric, 
speaking at last. ‘‘You won’t 
have long to wait. I have a 
wire here which says she’ll be 
home at half past one.” 








ARTY and Miss Perkins 
went upstairs to pack, and 
somehow it seemed to Marty as 
though the house was no longer 
friendly, but that it frowned at 
her, as Eric had just frowned on 
the veranda. Before, when she 
had looked at the library where 
she had broken in, or at the din- 
ing room where Jimmy Reagan 
had discovered them, or at the 
spot in the hall upstairs where 
she had mistaken Eric for Gentle- 
man Jack, she had smiled at her 
recollections and the rooms had 
seemed to smile back, as though 
they were friends together and 
liked to think of past experi- 
ences. 
But now the house seemed to 











Marty winced at the adjec- 
tive—but, after all, this master- 
ful old lady was Eric’s mother. 

“‘What did I expect to gain?”’ 
asked Marty. ‘ Nothing but a 


grandmother. What else could 
I expect to gain?”’ 
“Grandmother? Fiddle- 


sticks!” exclaimed Eric’s 
mother. ‘‘ Don’t use that word 
again to me.” 

“T won't,” said Marty, her 
head lifting proudly. 

“Don’t you know that you 
could be arrested for breaking 
into a house the way you broke 
into this one—and rummaging 
around?”’ 

“We didn’t break in.’”’ 

“T say you did!” 

“Tf you’ll let me explain iN 

“Explain? Fiddlesticks! I 
tell you again: you broke in 
and rummaged around.” 

“Mother!” protested Eric, 
who had just come in. ‘I knew 
they were here, and so did Mrs. 
Allison.” 

“You be quiet, Eric,’”’ said 
the indomitable old lady. “I 
know what I’m saying.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Marty, 
and spoke in more senses than 
one. 

“Sorry !”’ scoffed the old lady, 
beating the word as though her 





tongue were a stick and the 
word were a rug. 
“Yes, sorry!” repeated 


Marty, the old Putnam strain 
beginning to show at last. “I 
said I was sorry! And 1 bid 
you good-by!” 

“| heard you,’ 
old lady. 


said the grim 


ER head held high, Marty 
went out on the veranda, 
Eric following her. 

““Good-by, Eric,’’ she said, 
holding out her hand and vainly 
trying to keep back her tears. 

“No, no,” he protested; 
“don’t say good-by. Where are 
you going?’”’ 

“Home,” sighed Marty; and 
even the sound of the word 
seemed to soothe her. 

“But when can I see you 
again?’ he asked. 

“Your ship sails to-morrow,” 
she reminded him. And, think- 
ing of that masterful old lady in 
the library, she sadly added: 
““No, Eric, it’s no use. It’s got 
to be good-by.” 

Their hands met, and what 
would have happened next can 
never be told, because just at 
that moment the dominating 











hold an atmosphere of reproach, 





almost of hostility, as though it 
were saying: ‘“‘What are you 
doing here? Don’t you know 
that Mrs. Burgess has no grandchild? Please leave imme- 
diately—if you know when you’re weil off!” 

“You don’t know how sorry I am, Fanny,” sighed Marty, 
“to think that I brought you out on such an awful vaca- 
tion!’’ She compared the hopes with which they had left the 
farm with the realities which now faced them, and never did 
a prisoner waiting for sentence feel more guilty than she. 

‘Never mind,”’ said Miss Perkins, her usual prim voice 
quite forgotten; “it has certainly been exciting while it 
lasted.’’ From her smile and the use of his favorite word, it 
may be that Mr. James Reagan was not altogether absent 
from her thoughts. ‘‘ Besides,” she added, “we can stop at 
Pond Beach on our way home and stay a few days with my 
sister. Then we won't feel as though we had been chased 
away and had to run home, like two naughty children being 
sent home from school.” 

Marty didn’t say anything, but as she folded her dresses 
and laid them sadly in the trunk, again she couldn’t help 
thinking of the high hopes with which she had started out 
upon her grand adventure—to find the Kingdom of Heart’s 


. 


“TI Said I Was Sorry! And I Bid You Good-By!” “I Heard You,” Said the Grim Old Lady 


minute smoothing her hair with her sidecombs before she 
finally braved the veranda again. 

All this time Eric was absent, and perhaps you can guess 
how Marty felt about that. 


IMMY REAGAN rolled past the house in a limousine 

at quarter past one, evidently on his way to the station, 
and half an hour later he returned and stopped under that 
same porte-cochére which had sheltered the Ark from the 
storm. 

The door opened and Eric stepped out, looking rather 
pale. Then a maid came out and rapidly cleared a small 
mountain of hand baggage out of the way. And then, and 
not till then, disdaining the proffered hands which were 
raised to help her, Mrs. Burgess stepped out; and the moment 
Marty saw her, her heart began to sink. 

Masterful—that was the character of Mrs. Burgess in a 
word. For the first time Marty understood why the serv- 
ants lowered their voices and referred to her as ‘‘ the madam.” 
Masterful, autocratic, imperial—that was how Mrs. Burgess 


figure of Mrs. Burgess appeared 
in the doorway. 
“‘Eric, come here,’ 
*T want you.” 
Marty slipped away and into the waiting Ark, where Miss 
Perkins and Shep were awaiting her and the Ark 
moved on. XXI 


F gies the pleasant street moved the Ark, its little engine 
throbbing as though with relief at getting away from 
there. For atime Marty was too full to speak, but presently 
Miss Perkins primly raised her voice. 

“*So this is Newport,” she said in a slightly nasal, slightly 
ironic voice, a voice which her misbehaving scholars knew 
quite well. 

“Don’t Fanny,” pleaded Marty. ‘I guess there are nice 
people and the other sort in Newport, same as everywhere 
else. And now we're going to call on one of the nice ones.” 

“Call?” repeated Miss Perkins. ‘‘Where are you going 
to call?” 

“On Judge Allison. I promised him last night that | 
wouldn’t leave Newport without seeing him.” 


’ she said. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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A Romance of Love and Mystery in Which a Girl Baffles All But One Man 


By Geraldine Bonner 
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AUTHOR OF “THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE,” “THE GIRL AT CENTRAL,” ETC. 


‘EL LUS TRAC ae 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this serial stopped 
last month, turn to ‘‘ What Has Happened,” on page 60.) 


XIII — Molly’s Story (Continued) 


"MALLEY was one of the best of the 
Whitneys’ detectives, and he was positive 
that the janitor of the Gayle Street house 
honestly believed the top-floor front room 
there unused and awaiting its occupant. 
He had seen no signs of habitation, heard 
no sound from behind its closed door. 
‘The room had been engaged by Esther 
Maitland the day after the robbery. She 
had taken the key herself and had visited 
the place, as Chapman Price had done. Both had made their 
exits and entrances so carefully that the janitor had no idea 
anyone had ever been inside the door since the day it was- 
rented. After I’d heard all this 

I opened up with what I'd col- 
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spirit, she added blightingly that she didn’t think it would 
be possible to see him as the child would be with her. 

He grappled with the difficulty. Why, he suggested, 
couldn’t the little girl go to the oculist’s with her nurse or 
companion, and Mrs. Price be left, so to speak, free to roam. 


Mes: PRICE’S answer snapped with an angry click: that 
was, of course, what she would do; she always did. But 
Mr. Larkin did not suppose she took the exhausting trip from 
Berkeley for nothing, did he? She had matters to attend to 
herself, shops to go to, people tosee. She depicted witha lively 
irritation their harried progress, the party split into halves, one 
in a hired vehicle, one in the family motor, passing through 
the marts of trade in a stampede of breathless spending. 
Mr. Larkin met the difficulties and kept his patience. It 
took a good deal finally to reach a settlement which was obvi- 
ous from the start. The child and her companion could go on 


ELLER 


private office. The ground of divorce—nonsupport—was 
touched on with a tactful lightness. Mrs. Price would, of 
course, ask for no alimony. From that the elder Whitney 
passed to the subject of the child; it was the desire of her 
mother and grandparents that Chapman should relinquish 
all claim in her. The young man listened, gloomily scowling, 
now and then muttering in angry repudiation. But the 
diplomatic arguments of the lawyer bore down his oppo- 
sition; he had to give in. The child ought to remain 
with her mother, the natural guardian of her tender 
years; left entirely to the Janneys she would be the eventual 
heiress of their great wealth; but if Chapman antagonized 
them by a fight for her possession her prospects might 
suffer. 
Then Wilbur Whitney pushed back his chair, elated as by 
a good work done. Price rose, his face flushed and frowning. 
That he was resentful was plain to be seen, but he had himself 
in hand, inquiring with a sar- 
donic politeness if that was all 








lected. 

Mr. George got quite peevish 
and said my imagination had 
run away with me. “Do you 
think a girl in love with another 
man would have embroiled her- 
self with Price the way she has?” 
he snapped out. 

“T don’t know, Mr. George. 
I’m not ready to say yet what 
she’s done or hasn’t done. No 
one can deny that things are 
dead against her. All I’m sure 
of now is that she’s in love with 
Mr. Ferguson and, that being 
the case, I don’t think she’s the 
kind, guilty or innocent, who’d 
take up with another man.” 

“But you can’t base a con- 
viction on a moment’s panto- 
mime such as you overlooked. 
The girl was probably angry at 
Mrs. Price’s manner.” 

“‘She didn’t act like that; it 
wasn’t only anger—it was all 
sorts of feelings.” 

‘But the whole structure’s 
built on the assumption of an 
affair between her and Price. 
Do you think she’d steal for 
him, lie for him, hire a room to 
meet him in, unless she was so 
crazy about him she was clay in 
his hands?”’ 

“Mr. George,” I said, “‘every 
word you say sounds like sense, 
and I’m not saying it isn’t. But 
while I’m not passing any criti- 
cisms on you, in this kind of 
question I’d back my own judg- 
ment against any man’s that 
ever lived since Adam tried to 
throw the blame on Eve.” 

The chief laughed, like he was 
amused at the scrapping of two 
kids. ‘‘That’s right, Molly,” he 
says. ‘Don’t let him browbeat 
you; stick to your own 
opinion.” 

“Well, what do you think?’ 
Mr. George turned to him, all 
red and ruffled up. ‘Isn’t she 
building up theories on the 
flimsiest kind of foundation?” 

The chief wouldn’t give ‘him 
any satisfaction. “I'll take a 
leaf out of her book,” he said, 
“‘and not pass any criticisms. 
And I think we’re going on too 
fast. I expect to have Chapman 
here himself in a day or two 
and ask some questions about 
that long ride on the night of 
July seventh. After that we’ll 
be on a firmer footing, or we 
ought to be. Meantime, Molly, 
you go back toGrasslands. Keep 
your eyes open and your mouth 
shut and, if anything turns up, 
let me know,” 











they wanted of him. 

The elder Whitney, with a 
hospitable gesture toward the 
empty chair, said no, there were 
some questions he’d like to ask, 
nothing of any especial moment 
and on an entirely different 
matter. 

“Mrs. Janney,” he explained, 
“‘has suggested that we make a 
separate, private investigation 
of the robbery. She’s lost her 
faith in Kissam, who hasn’t 
done anything except draw his 
pay, and wants us to see what 
wecando. So we've been clear- 
ing up a lot of deadwood, look- 
ing into the movements of the 
people in the house and the 
neighborhood that night.’ 


RICE, who had remained 

standing, turned his eyes on 
the speaker in a gaze that hada 
quality of sudden fixed atten- 
tion. ‘‘Oh!’’ he said in a tone 
containing a note of hostile com- 
prehension; ‘‘so you're in it, are 
you?” 

“Yes, we’re in it—only a little 
way so far. We’ve been round- 
ing up everyone that has or had 
any dealings with the family, 
and we’ve taken you in in the 
sweep.” 

“Me?” Price’s voice showed 
an intense surprise. ‘‘What 
have I got to do with it?”’ 

“‘Nothing, my dear: boy, ex- 
cept that you were a member of 
the household; and, as I said, 
we're clearing up everyone in 
sight. It’s only a formality, a 
tagging and disposing of all un- 


for a motor ride that night—a 
long ride. You wouldn’t mind 
telling us where, would you? 
It’s just for the purpose of 
eliminating you along with the 
rest of the deadwood.” 

The young man’s gaze 
dropped from Whitney’s face 
to his own hat lying on the 
table. He looked at it with an 
absent stare. ‘‘A motor ride?” 
he murmured. 

“Yes, from eight-thirty till 
nearly two.” 

“Um ” Price appeared 
to be considering. ‘“‘Let me 
see. What was the date? I 
don’t remember.” 

George assisted his memory: 
“Tuly theseventh—a moonlight 
night.” 





y. eet He had it now, nod- 
ding his head several times 
in restored recollection. ‘‘Of 














XIV 


HINGS were not going Mr. 

Larkin’s way. The morning 
after his ignominious failure with Willitts he had a letter 
from Suzanne, forwarded from his New York office, and 
telling him that she would be in town on the following Mon- 
day and would like to see him. 

The letter disturbed him greatly. It was not alone that 
he had nothing to report; it was that the tone of the missive 
was irritated and impatient. 

He packed up his things and left Cedar Brook—the 
collapse of his endeavor there was complete—and at the 
hour appointed found Suzanne waiting in the shaded recep- 
tion room. Her words and manner showed him how dis- 
agreeable a fine lady can be and gave him a cold premonition 
that his fat salary would end unless something distinct and 
definite was soon forthcoming. His manner became almost 
pleading; he was on the edge of discoveries; he unquestion- 
ably would have something to tell her by the end of the week. 
At that she hung dubious, and said she would be in town on 
Friday, as she was going to take her little girl to the oculist’s. 

Mr. Larkin hailed the announcement with a sleuthlike 
eagerness, but, as if anxious to quench any little flicker of 


His Face Was Ludicrous in its Enraged Dismay. There Was No One Else in the Room 


their errands and Suzanne could go on hers, but be back 
before them. He could meet her at the house at any hour 
she named and would leave before the return of the other 
half of the party. 

He forced her to an admission that the plan was feasible, 
though she gave it grudgingly. She arranged to be at the 
house at twelve, which she calculated might give her half an 
hour with him. Should there be any change of plans she 
would let him know, and she hoped he would have something 
satisfactory to tell her. 


DAY or two after this Chapman Price went to the 
Whitneys’ office. He had received a communication 
from them asking for an interview, the ostensible subject of 
debate being Suzanne’s divorce. The suit would be con- 
ducted at Reno, where Mrs. Price would go in the autumn, 
but the Whitneys, as the Janney lawyers, wanted to talk 
various financial details over with Mr. Price. 
These were quickly opened up for his attention by Wilbur 
Whitney, who, with George, sew the young man in his 


course | remember perfectly. 
There was a heavy rain early 
in the evening and then a full 
moon.”’ He turned to the elder 
man. ‘I’m rather fond of ranging about at night, and 
couldn’t quite place what especial ride you referred to. I 
took a long spin up the Island.” 

“Up? Would ‘up’ mean toward the city?” 

“‘No, the other way; out along the Sound roads and on 
toward Peconic.” 

“Kept to the country, eh? Too fine a night to waste in 
town.” 
























































































Price’s face darkened. George, watching him, noticed a 
slight dilation of his nostrils, a slight squaring of the line of 
his jaw. His answer came in a tone hard and combative: 
“Exactly. I get enough of town in the day. I rode, as I told 
you, out to the east, a long way.”” He suddenly leaned for- 
ward, snatched his hat: from the table, made an ironical bow, 
and said: ‘“‘ Does that eliminate me as a suspect? It’s all I 
have to offer you. It’s what I say against what you’ve been 
told to believe. [ can prove no alibi, for I was with no one, 
saw no one, started alone and stayed alone.” He turned and 
walked toward the door, the elder Whitney’s conciliatory 
phrases delivered to his back. 
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The door knob in his hand, he wheeled round, the anger he 
had been struggling to subdue fierce in his face: ‘ Don’t 
think for amoment you've fooled me. I was ignorant-when I 
came in here, but I’m on to the whole dirty business now. 
I see through this pussyfooting round the divorce. It’s the 
Janneys—the blow in the back I might have known was 
coming. They’ve got my child, set you on to wheedle her 
out of me. But that wasn’t enough: they’re going to try 
and finish the good work—put me out of business so there’s 
no more trouble coming from me. Brand meas a thief— 
that’s their game, is it? Well, they’ve gone too far. I’ve held 
my hand up to this, but now I’ll let loose. They’ll see that 
I can hit back, blow for blow.” 


XV 


# Bie Friday morning when Suzanne was to go to town 
broke auspiciously bright and cloudless. As Annie was 
not the proper person to take Bébita to the oculist’s, and 
Suzanne would be too busy to go herself, Miss Maitland had 
been impressed into the service. They were to go first to the 
Fifth Avenue house, pick up there some clothes of Bébita’s 
needing alteration, and then separate. Esther 

would take a cab from the rank on the 
side street, and go with Bébita to 
the oculist’s, to the dress- 
maker’s with the clothes, 
and execute several minor 
commissions. Bébita 
begged for a box of car- 
amels fromJustin’s, the 
French confectioner’s, 

a request which was 
graciously acceded to 
by her mother, Miss 
Maitland jotting it 
down on her list. 

Mrs. Pricewould take 
the motor and go about 
her own affairs, which 
would occupy probably an 
hour. She would then return 
to the house and wait for them, 
and afterward they would go out to 
lunch somewhere. Aggie McGee had 


. : oye fe) 
the clothes tied up in a box, and Suzanne Wi 


and Bébita stood on the steps waiting yj 
while Miss Maitland went for thecab. She 
soon came back with a taxi running along the 
curb behind her. Bébita jumped in, settling her- 
self with joyful prancings and waving a little 
white-gloved hand. Esther followed, snapped the 
door shut, and they glided away. 

Suzanne watched them go, then stepped into 
the big motor and was swept off in the opposite 
direction. She came back before the hour was up. 
She had hurried, as she wanted to have done with 
Larkin before they returned. She sat down in the 
reception room close to the window, pulled up the 
blind and waited. 


P TO now Larkin had been punctual to the dot; 

but on this, the one occasion when punctuality 
was vital, he was not on time. Twelve passed, then i My 
the quarter; she was growing nervous wondering | 
what she had better do, when he came in sight, | 
walking quickly toward the house. A glance at her | 
wrist watch told her it was twenty minutes past | 
twelve; Miss Maitland and Bébita might not be 
back for another half hour yet. She rose and was 
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interest of the persons who did it to keep her safe. They’ll 
want money. We'll find her in a day ortwo. Your mother, 
her position, her power-—she’ll do something; she’ll get her 
back all right.” 

Suzanne, rolling her head on the cushion, groaned: ‘Oh, 
my baby! Oh, Bébita!” then burst into wild tears and dis- 
jointed sentences. 

There was no help to be got from her, and Esther rose. 
She spoke more to herself than to the anguished creature on 
the sofa: ‘‘ We can’t waste time this way. I'll call up Grass- 
lands and ask what to do.” 

The telephone was in the hall, and as she waited for the 
connection she could hear the sounds of the mother’s misery 
beating on the house’s rich silence. Then Dixon’s voice 
brought her faculties into quick order. She wanted to speak 
to Mrs. Janney herself at once; it was important. There 
followed what seemed an endless wait, and then Mrs. Janney. 
When she had mastered it, her voice came sharp and incisive: 
“Hold the wire. I have to speak to Mr. Janney.” 

Another wait, through which, faint as the shadows of 
sound, Esther could hear the tiny echo of voices, then the 
jar of an approaching step and a man answered: 

“Hello, Miss Maitland, this is Ferguson. I’ve 
orders from Mrs. Janney: Go straight 

down to the Whitneys’ office, tell them 
what’s happened, and put the thing 
in their hands. Say nothing to 
anybody else. Mr. and Mrs. 
Janney are starting to go in. 
They’ll be in town as quickly as 
they can get there and will 
meet you at the office. Got 
that straight? All right. 
Good-by.” 


XVI—Molly’s Story (Continued) 


Tat Friday—gee, shall I 
ever forget it !—opening so 
quiet and natural and suddenly, 


MY THOUGHT OF YOU 


BY MADELINE BRIDGES 


The thought of you—a golden thread — 
Weaves in and out; a hundred ways 
Its brightening radiance is shed, 
And life is dearer, love more true, 
Because I have this thought of you. 


But were you gone from me—were such 
Fate’s strange decree—that you were far 
Beyond my sight, my voice, my touch, 
As faintest gleam of farthest star, 
Still heaven were nearer, faith more true, 
Because I have this thought of you. 





turning toward the mirror when she caught sight 
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— my gray web of hours and days, | 





them. They were just starting when she looked up and 
saw me. 

“Oh!” she cried, leaning across the old man; “we'll want 
you; you must come.” Then over her shoulder to Ferguson, 
as the car began to move: “Bring Mrs. Babbitts, Dick. 
Take her with you.” 


wee a motor swung round the oval and came to 
a halt. The chauffeur jumped out and, told, he wasn’t 
wanted, disappeared. 

The young man turned to-me, not a smile out of him now. 
“Come on; get in,” he said; and then, giving a nod at one 
of the coats lying over a chair: ‘‘And bring that with you; 
it may blow up cold and it’s a long run.’’ 

I did as I was told—there was something about him that 
made you do what he said—and jumped in. He came on my 
heels, snapped the door and we started. Before we got to the 
gates he speeded the machine up and in a few minutes we 
were close on the Janney motor, which was flying along the 
woody road ahead. Their dust came over us in a cloud. 

Mr. Ferguson slowed down and, his hand resting easy on 
the wheel, said: ; 

‘“What does Mrs. Janney want you for?” 

I’d hoped he hadn’t noticed that, but in case he had I’d an 
answer ready: ‘‘ Maybe she thought I might have noticed if 
anyone was hanging round lately—hanging round to size up 
the habits of the family and Bébita’s movements.” 

“Oh,” he said, looking at me very poifted. ‘Then you 
know what’s happened to Bébita.” 

I had to get hold of something quick and, as you will do 
when you’re taken off your guard, I got hold of a lie: ‘‘I met 
Mrs. Janney on the stairs and she told me.” 

“‘That’s funny,” he says, sort of thoughtful. ‘‘ Before she 
went she told both Mr. Janney and myself that no one in 
the house must hear a word of it.’ 

I began to get red, and it didn’t make it any pleasanter to 
know that Ferguson was looking at me, intent and narrow, 
out of the tail of his eye. ‘‘I guess she was so excited she 
forgot and just blabbed it out.” 

“‘Um!”’ said Ferguson; and took a look ahead at 
the cloud of dust that hid the other car: ‘I wonder 
if that was the reason she called you Mrs. Bab- 
bitts?”’ 
| I took a good breath from the bottom of my lungs 
| and said: “I shouldn’t be surprised. Having your 
| grandchild lost is enough to mix up any woman.” 


| HE DIDN’T answer and we ran on some way, 

MW out of the woods on toa long, straight stretch 
of road. The motor in front was going at a tre- 
i mendous clip. 

‘Look here,”” says Ferguson, soft and gentle, 

| right into my ear, ‘‘what are you anyway?” 

| “Me?” I bounced around and gave him a baby 
| stare. ‘“‘I'ma governess. What do you think lam?” 

“You may be a good governess, but you’re a 

poor liar. I was in the telephone closet and heard 

what Mrs. Janney said to you on the stairs. And 

I don’t think you’re a governess at all; you’re a 
detective.” 

I thought a minute, but what was the use? He 
had me. So I raised up my chin and met him, 
eye toeye: ‘All right; Iam. What of it?” 

“Oh, lots of it. I’ve had my suspicions for some 
time. You tapped that phone message from New 
York?” 

“‘T did; it’s my job. I have to do it.” 

“Don’t apologize—it wastes time and we haven't 
any to lose. Now just tell me, Miss Rodgers or 
Mrs. Babbitts, what have you found out about the 








of a taxi scudding up the street with Esther Mait- 
land’s face in the window. 

There was nothing for it but to send Larkin away. She 
ran into the hall and pressed the bell, listening in a fever 
for Aggie McGee’s step on the kitchen stairs. Simulta- 
neously with its first heavy thud came the peal of the front- 
door bell. 

Suzanne, who had noticed that the taxi would make the 
steps before Larkin, called down: ‘‘That’s Miss Maitland. 
A gentleman I expected is just behind her. I can’t see him 
now; I haven’t time. Tell him I’ve been here and gone.” 

She went back into the reception room and stood listen- 
ing. She heard the door open, Esther’s step in the hall; it 
was all right, the detective would get his congé without 
being seen by anyone but Aggie McGee. She drew a breath 
of relief and turned smiling to the girl in the doorway. 

Miss Maitland did not give back the smile; she sent a 
searching look over the room and said in a low, breathless 
voice as if she had been running: ‘Is Bébita here?” 

There was a moment of silence. Through it the heavy 
tread of Aggie McGee passing along the hall sounded unnat- 
urally loud. Suzanne was aware of Miss Maitland’s face, 
startlingly strange, ashen-colored. ‘ Bébita—here?” she 
stammered. ‘‘How could she be? She’s with you.” 

Miss Maitland made a step into the room, her hands went 
up clenched to her chest, her voice came again through the 
broken gasps of a runner: ‘‘No—she isn’t. I thought I’d 
find her with you; I thought she’d come back. Oh, Mrs. 
Price ’ She stopped, her eyes, telling a message of dis- 
aster, fixed on the other. 





UZANNE’S answer came from opened lips, dropped apart 
in a sudden horror: ‘‘What do you mean? Why should 
she be here?’”’ 

“Mrs. Price, something’s happened!” 

Suzanne screamed out: ‘‘ Where is she?”’ 

“T don’t know; but—but—I haven’t got her; 
gone. Mrs. Price ” 

Suzanna screamed again, putting her hands against the 
sides of her head, her face, between them, a livid mask. 
“‘Gone—gone where? Is she dead?” 

The girl shook her head, swallowing on a throat dried toa 
leathern stiffness: ‘‘No—no; nothing like that. But—the 
taxi—it went; disappeared while I was in Justin’s. I was in 
there buying the candy and when I came out it was gone. I 
looked everywhere; I couldn’t believe it; I thought she’d 
come back here—run away from me for a joke.” 

Suzanne stared like a madwoman, then gave a piercing cry. 

“Listen, Mrs. Price.’’ Esther took her hands and drew 
them down. ‘The driver may have madea mistake, taken 
her somewhere else; he couldn’t ” 

Suzanne shrieked in sudden frenzy: ‘‘She’s been stolen; 
my baby’s been stolen!” 

With the words she staggered and crumpled. Esther put 
an arm about her and drew her to the sofa. Here she col- 
lapsed amid the cushions. 

Esther knelt beside her. ‘‘ Mrs. Price, it’s horrible; but 
try to keep up; don’t break down this way. No one would 
dare to do anything to her. If she’s been stolen it’s to the 


she’s 








bang! in the middle of it, the sort of thing you read in the 
yellow press. I was sitting in the upper hall alcove, making 
a blouse and handy to the extension phone. It was about 
one o’clock when it rang, and with a smothered groan—for 
I was putting on the collar—I jerked it over. Believe me, I 
forgot that blouse! 

Stiff, like I was turned to stone, I sat there listening, 
hearing them come, one after another, getting every word of 
it. When they were through I got up, feeling sort of gone, 
and lit out for the stairs. Bébita disappeared! ‘ Kid- 
naped!’’ I said to myself as I ran along the hall. “ Kid- 
naped—that’s what it is; it’s only poor children that get 
lost.” 

On the stairs | met Mrs. Janney coming up on the run. 
“*Go down there,”’ she said, giving a jerk of her head toward 
the hall below. ‘‘Sit in the hall and wait. Something’s 
happened, and you may be useful.” 


WENT on down and tooka seat. Outside, on the balcony, 

I could see Mr. Janney, wandering about with a hunted 
look. From the telephone closet came Ferguson’s voice, 
telling his chauffeur to bring his car to Grasslands now, this 
minute, and enough gasoline for a long run. Then he came 
out, hooked an armful of coats off the hall rack, and ran past 
me onto the balcony. He put Mr. Janney into a coat, 
quick and efficient. When the motor came up he tried to 
make Mr. Janney get in; but he wouldn’t, standing there 
helpless and pitiful and calling out for Mrs. Janney. 

“I’m here, Sam,’’ came her voice from the stairs, and she 
scudded by where I was sitting, tying her motor veil over her 
hat. She seemed to have forgotten me, and I followed her 
out onto the balcony, not knowing what she wanted me to 
do. As I stood there, Ferguson’s big black car came shooting 
up the drive. 

Mrs. Janney climbed quickly into her own motor, Mr. 
Janney scrambled after her, and Ferguson threw a rug over 
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robbery; where were you getting to before this 
hideous mess to-day ?’”’ 

“Well, you’ve got your nerve with you!”’ I snorted. 

“‘T have, right here handy. I’m a friend of the Janneys. 
I’ma——” Hestopped. His nerve was handy all right, but 
he hadn’t enough to tell me it was because of Esther Maitland 
he was so keen. 

“Go on,’”’ I said sarcastic. ‘‘I’m interested to hear what 
you are, now you’ve found out what I am.” 

“I’m almost a member of the household. I can help. I 
want to help—and [| want to know.” 

‘*Maybe you do,” I said. “‘We often want things in this 
world that we can’t get. Don’t think you have the monopoly 
of that complaint.” 

The motor rose over the crest of a hill, flashed by a farm 
and slid down an incline. ‘‘ You mean you won’t iell me?’’ 

“You got me.” 

We suddenly began to slow up; the car swung off from the 
roadbed and came to a halt. 

Ferguson dropped against the back of the seat, stretched 
his legs and said: ‘This is a nice shady place to stop in.”’ 

“Stop!” I cried. “What do you want to stop for?” 

““T don’t; it’s you. I’m going to rest here quietly while 
you tell me.” 

I gave a stamp on the footboard and said: “Start up this 
machine. I was ordered to go to New York, and I’ve got to 
get there.” 

“You will as soon as you tell me. But I won’t move till 
you do. We'll stay here all day—all night, if necessary. 
There’s just one thing certain: we'll stay till I hear what I 
want to know.” 


WELL I was beaten and it made me mad straight 
/¥ through. I was helpless, too, and that made me madder. 
‘You're losing time,’”’ said Ferguson. ‘‘There’ll be trouble 
if you don’t show up.” 

“Do you think it’s a high-class thing,” I snapped out, ‘‘to 
put a girl in a position like this?” 

“Don’t you think you can trust me?” he answered very 
quiet. 

I looked at him, a long, slow survey, and as I did it my 
anger simmered down. It’s part of my business to read faces 
and what I saw in his made me say, sort of reluctant: ‘‘ Well, 
maybe I can.” / 

He leaned forward and put his hand on mine: “ Miss 
Rodgers, if you’ll stand in with me, trust me and let me 
help, you won’t make any mistake; for I’ll stand in with 
you—not now, not just for this thing, but for always. 
You’ve my word on it, and I don’t break my word.” 

That ended it—not what he said, but the look of him 
while he said it. Almost without knowing it, my hand 
turned under his and they clasped. Solemn as a pair of 
images we shook. 

I told him the whole story, and he never said a word. 
When I came to Miss Maitland’s part in it I couldn’t but 
look at him. He drew his eyebrows down in a frown and 
fiddled with his fingers on the wheel. Even when I told him 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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A PERSONAL CHRISTMAS 





A Child’s Gift Basket 
Candy Carrots are Tied to the Top; 
Cookies and Fancy Cakes Fill It 


x 


For Your Dear Friend 


Who Couldn’t Make Banbury Tarts 
Like You Do if She Tried 


For the Apartment Family 


They Usually “Eat Out.” Chicken 
Pie Tastes Good 


For the Business Girl’s Kitchenette 


Salad Dressing, Fruit Cake and Jellies Always 
Come in Handy 


Fudge Cakes and Cookies for a Small Nephew 


at the Contents 





For the Boys in Camp 


Here as. “Over There” Our Boys 
Like Homemade Fudge Best 


You Can Give Two Presents in One mn 
ths. 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates Soe 


og haen 


OST of us did our bit last summer in war gardens and canning. Why not exchange a 


food products this year—real American gifts? Every woman’puts up something 
her neighbor does not. There will be no lack of thrift in this plan, and the gifts will 
carry with them the old sweet sense of being remembered at Christmas. 
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For a Small Niece 


“All Her Own” to Share With Play- 
mates Through Christmas Week 





A Jar of Home-Canned Peaches 


Every Woman Who Canned Fruit Could Make a Gift Like 
This. It Pleases Even Without the Basket 
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For the Girl Away From Home 


She Will Enjoy Receiving a Fruit 
Cake, Even a Wartime One 


From One Housekeeping Friend to Another 


Mincemeat, Sweet Pickle Relish and Jellies for the Christmas Feast 
With the “So Good” Homemade Taste 


Send This to a Young Housekeeper 


Individual Plum Puddings for Christmas Dinner. 
Every Guest Will Enjoy Them 


A Joy to the City Friend 


Only a Farmer’s Wife or a Real War Gardener 
Could Send This Basket 
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sags | Made From Left. 
Not More Than Half a Yard of Material Was Required for Each One 
By Lydia Langdon 


Jade cretonne re... i os | i 
Hand bag of faille silk sweater bag, eS el agp 
long enough to carry rade on oval oe 7 ing “ Heart of A tule is an artistic and 
knitted pc. rings. the U.S.A.” useful part of this bag. 


To convoy trench caps and other small knit- 
ting is the black-and-white bag with purple 
handle and the rajah bag with patchwork: 


Stretched on three hoops, 
this barrel bag on the left 
is commodious enough for 
small packages. On the 
right, a! waterproof, glis- 
tening black oilcloth bag, 


satin-flower decorated. 
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A slashed hat crown f Japanese crépe coolie 


shaped the bottom of / milft C ushions That ‘Three Girls I i | bag which slips on 


this satin-bound bag. the shoulder. 





From What They Had 
By Jean Morris 


HAT at first seemed impossible with the odd pieces of materials in various 
boxes turned out to be quite a lucrative matter. Cushions, new and differ- 
ent, could be made to brighten up and soften corners—and here they are. The 
first one at the left was woven on an 18-inch hand loom and is lovely in color 
and design. In the group is a favorite—Colonial and distinctive—in plaited silks. 
At the left of this, one of the new circular cushions shows the striking effect of 
black sateen trimmed with flowers and tassels. And there’s another good-looking 
one underneath—in figured denim, with a ruffle which is buttonholed with mer- 
cerized thread. In pleasing contrast is the little fringed cushion of crash. Then 
the one in open crochet over cretonne is lovely. There are six rows of double 
crochet of pink silk strips, then three rows of pale blue silk, and finally three rows 
of old blue yarn. The basket design is not far behind, in sateen (cream color), 
finished with black mercerized thread. The basket is of black velvet, and the 
flowers are from scraps of silk, velvet and ribbons. Clever designs, aren’t they? Make your own floss 
filling from ravelings 


of silks and ribbons, 


combined with fine silk 


clippings. 








Silk-woven 
cushion in 
bronze, brown, 
tan, dark blue 
and old rose. 


No doubt other girls have made lots of cushions just as pretty, if not more so, than ours—and we shall be glad to hear of them; but we couldn’t 
resist the temptation to present these in time for holiday gift making, for they cost only the work. The three girls got together with their piece boxes. 
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Made With a Chisel and a 
By Frieda Van Emden 


NOTE—Detailed directions will be found on Page 81. 
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A cut-glass design was used as the basis 
of the design for this wooden tray. 





Designed and 
carved by a 14- 
year-old Italian 
boy, who is crip- 


pled. 
















Any housewife would love to have 
such an attractive bread board. 













A circular serving tray, which is 
really very simple in design. 











Cigar box transformed by a shut-in 
into a jewel box lined with velvet. 













Japanese prints can 
be used most artisti- 
cally in small screens. 








A. sandwich cover 
with beaded corners. 









Made bya young 
boy. Below, a 




















A bit of blue Japa- 












Narrow border designs 5 : knife board in 
are the best for picture ; nese crépe stenciled ; the Metropoli- 
Feelin Painted candy or in orange made this Another practical sm fet 
‘ cracker boxes are pretty knitting or way to use Japa- G 
always acceptable. shopping bag. nese prints. 
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A wood-block design in turquoise blue Sones two 


lines of drawn work in blue finishes this runner. 





A letter case made of 
either gray linen or 
crépe, stenciled. 





A linen magazine cover. 


Wood-block design in blue. 


















| A wood-block design may be reversed af A blue background stentiled in orange and yellow ; This stencil design is also outlined in 
| in stamping an all-over.decoration. design outlined with silk thread in running stitch. running stitch. Pillow is dull rose. 
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- Paste One of These on the Back 


of the Letter to Your Boy or Girl in Service 
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FOR THE BOY “OVER THERE” | 
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A Romance of the American Girl of To-Morrow: 


| a 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘What Has Happened,’’ on page 60.) 


XV 


=|HEN Mildred came back from the factory 
{|| laboratory with her father the day after her 
return home from her year of service with 
the Forty-second Unit she found that her 
mother had no intention of permitting any 
further interference with the career so 
definitely appointed by Providence for her 
daughter. Was not the time for work past 
and the season of pleasure at hand? Mrs. 
Carver took her to dressmakers and shoe- 
makers and all the other makers of suc- 
cessful débutantes. There were gowns to dance in and 
dine in and go to the theater in and eat in restaurants in 
and drive in and walk in; and hats and wraps and shoes and 
gloves and veils and fans and furs to go with them; and all 
the other lovelinesses that money and taste can provide for 
a young American princess. Somehow Mary Carver felt that 
she must blot out the Service year. ‘“ You must rememter 
that that’s all past now, daughter,” she said one day. 

And Mildred answered: “It’s never going to be past, 
mother. I couldn’t get away from it if I tried.” 

Still the preparations for Mildred’s coming out went 
briskly on. Mary had not much doubt about Mildred’s social 
success, because she was beautiful, and people— particularly 
men— usually liked her. 

Old Andrew reassured and frightened-her at the same 
time. “One of the most charming girls I ever saw, Mary— 
not the kind of girl we’ve had before! The men are going:to 
like her—all kindsof men, Mary. What are you going to try 
and do with her after you bring her out?”’ 

“Why, marry her, Uncle Andrew—if I can.” 

“ And then what?” 

“Oh, the usual thing, I suppose!” 

















‘ 


‘ ARY, don’t you:see that there isn’t going to be any 

‘usual thing’ about your daughter? The time is past 
when marriage is the only career for a lady, my dear. This 
new business of the Service opens more doors than we knew 
existed before. Is it true—something somebody said to me 
about Henry Van Arsdale’s boy and Mildred?” 

“They wanted to be engaged before they went into the 
Service.”’ 

‘I suppose you and Frank wouldn’t let them?” 

“Well, Uncle Andrew, they were so young.” 

‘‘Where’s the boy?” 

“Nick isn’t back yet; at least we haven’t seen him.” 

“‘T expect, Mary, that you’re going to have a great deal of 
trouble if you try and bring that match on now—a great deal 
If the boy’s as much changed as she is—unless 
it’s in just the same way—there won't be any use trying.” 

“I’m going to try it, Uncle Andrew, just the same. It’s 
a perfect match, and exactly what I want for her.” 
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But Mary Carver was greatly disturbed, for she knew that 
Old Andrew was a psychological barometer. 

The winter hurried forward, and the day came when 
Mildred, tall and rather splendid, stood beside her mother 
as the guests came in. There wasn’t anything of the timid 
bud about this girl, who had drawn straight furrows over 
half the Mississippi Valley! Mary Carver, standing beside 
her dignified, self-possessed young citizen, felt as though 
she were perpetrating a jokeon society. To Mildred it didn’t 
seem a joke, but a delectable dissipation, a bubbly draft that 
went to her head and left her uncritical. For all these im- 
portant people had put on their loveliest clothes and their 
brightest jewels just to welcome her— Mildred Carver. They 
had sent her flowers till the whole house was laden with 
conflicting perfumes; for her the orchestra was playing; 
for her the rows of motors blocked Washington Square; for 
her delicate food was set on flower-laden tables; for her 
for her! 

And she so sparkled and dimpled and blossomed under 
the sun of favor that her eyes shone with a kind and tender 
gayety, and her rich lips parted in a frank and generous 
smile, and the same indefinable charm that had drawn John 
Barton from the flour mill and the Swedish farm hand out of 
the sunset encircled her now, and men and women stopped 
to watch. 








R. APPERSON FORBES backed into the vantage 

ground of a window and eyed her intently. Andrew 
Carver, seeing him looking at Mildred, settled his glasses 
on his nose and watched him shift his position again and 
again when incoming guests shut off his view of the young 
girl, saw his underlip thrust itself forward and his eyes nar- 
row, and then, when the music from the ballroom swelled 
more insistently and the younger people began to drift toward 
it, saw him shake the kinks out of his long, thin legs and lead 
Mildred toward the dancing. 


As They Went Down the Stairs and Crossed the Sidewalk, Mildred Was Conscious of Doors Carefully Pulled Ajar and Bright Dark Eyes Watching Them Curiously 


Old Andrew sighed. ‘‘ Almost anything is better than the , 


usual thing—sometimes!” he said to his own memory. 

That night—or rather that morning before dawn— Mildred 
lay high against her pillows, living the evening through 
again. There was the feel of the soft-scented rush of the ball, 
like colored lights on a quick stream. _ As she thought of it 
now, there had not been many young men for her to dance 
with; she speculated about it there in the warm dark: some 
of them were in college of course, and a good many of those 
she knew had gone straight into business after they finished 
their Service year. And then those who were as old as Win- 
throp and David, those who had gone to France; so many 
didn’t come back! She remembered that she had danced 
with a good many married men, and men almost as old as 
her father, that night. 

And then, what she had driven below the surface of her 
mind all the evening, the fact that Nick wasn’t there, hadn’t 
even taken the trouble to send her word, came to the top of 
her consciousness. He was somewhere in the Southwest, 
New Mexico or Arizona. And they were to have insisted on 





being engaged as soon as their year was over! And to have 
been married almost right away! It didn’t affect that the 
least bit, that she was in her secret heart glad of a respite; 
it was the fact that Nick had apparently forgotten that he 
had asked her to marry him, that he either didn’t care for her 
any more or thought the matter of no consequence. And 
Mildred found that the dregs of the wine of excitement were 
bitter in the mouth when she slid down under her blankets 
and tried to go to sleep. 


ER mother and father were talking in their sitting room. 

Mary Carver’s hair, almost as long and golden as her 
daughter’s, had been brushed and combed for the night, her 
tired feet were in the softest of slippers, but she was sitting 
forward, looking anxiously into the fire. 

“Well, Mary, what is it?’’ Frank asked her at last. 

“Tt’s everything!” 

“‘Why, it seemed a good enough party—as parties go.” 

“Frank Carver, I don’t believe that you really looked at 
the party from Mildred’s standpoint at all; you just thought 
it must be all right because the people came and enjoyed 
themselves, and it was all so pretty to look at. You didn’t 
see the awfulness of it at all!” 

“Why, no; what do you mean?” 

“Well, you know—everybody knows—that there’s just 
one reason for bringing a girl out, and that’s to get her mar- 
ried. We may pretend about it, but we know that’s what 
it’s for!” 

Frank wound his watch slowly. “I suppose that is it, 
though I hate to admit it, even to myself.’’ 

“IT don’t! We want her to marry, so why not say so? And 
we want her to marry the right sort of a man, so why not see 
that she meets him? I think it’s perfectly all right; only I’d 
rather be frank about it. What I’m blue about is that there 
was hardly a man here to-night I’d consider letting her 
marry. Why, do you know who took her to the ballroom 
for the first dance? Apperson Forbes!” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Yes, he did! Oh, why isn’t Nick Van Arsdale back! 
Then we'd arrange that marriage right away, and she’d 
forget all about this foreman and the Swede and that 
terrible Service!’ 

“*She’ll forget the men anyway, I think; but how about 
the work?” 

“Oh, Frank, as though work was a thing anybody liked 
to do!” 

But Frank Carver, remembering the rapt face of his 
daughter above the wheels of the reaping machine, was not 


so sure. XVI 


HE obligations and engagements of a débutante closed 
like waves of the incoming tide over Mildred, and there 
is no question that she enjoyed herself. But the social diet 
palled surprisingly soon. It palled also for most of that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8&2 
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My Books That You Know | 
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How I Wrote Them, Where and Something About Their Character 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin | 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS,” “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” ETC. 


IND now comes my beloved sum- 
Y4i mer home in Maine, Quillcote- 

|} on-Saco, for more than twenty 
|| years my favorite place of work; 
|| for there not only the later New 
SLE England books have been writ- 

A yee) ten, but many others have been 
=A)! rewritten, polished, finished and 
proof-read. Quillcote began by being the most 
idyllic place for work ever known. There were 
even summers when I wrote the stories in “‘ The 
Village Watch Tower”? under my own apple 
trees, aud nobody ever looked at me or spoke 
to me or wondered what I was doing. I had 
grown up in the village, and although my neigh- 
bors thought me a pleasant, intelligent child 
and a nice woman, they did not consider my 
talent worth mentioning. 

Quillcote was then a restful, serene country 
home; nowadays it is a beehive where not a 
single drone has a chance to live—a center of 
village improvement, a beacon light on the 
countryside on which somebody has to pile 
fuel every day. It used to bask tranquilly in the 
sun, twenty years ago, and books issued reg- 
ularly through the elm-shaded front door with 
the dark green blinds. Now the door is fre- 
quently blocked with earnest persons from 
near-by resorts, who want to know about our 
Vacation School, our Dorcas Society, our Li- 
brary, or our Village Improvement Association. 

There was a time when we didn’t care how 
bad our roads were and what people said about 
them, privately or in print; but when motor 
parties began to break down in front of our 
house, spend two pleasant conversational hours 
with us and say that they hoped it would happen 
again soon, we determined on better condi- 
tions. 

Once upon a time the road commissioners 
chopped down the beautiful leafage along our 
roadsides for fear of noxious insects; and when 
they left all their rubbish behind them we 
thought it a habit ordered by the Government, 
and that we must endure our troubles in silence. 
Now we never endure and we are never silent, 
for our grievances are immediately laid before 
committees who set about redressing our wrongs; 
and while they are busily engaged in the task, 
the Village Improvement Society clears away 
and carries out of sight all the disfiguring rub- 
bish in order to satisfy our pride and make our 
village an object lesson to unconscientious and 
unambitious parts of the United States. 





DO not remember that in the good old days 

there ever was s committee of any sort in the 
village or, if so, that it ever met. There was the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, but it was harmless and 
never induced nervous prostration. It sewed 
as much as needful, ate a good deal at special 
meetings, and was a model of its kind. It is the 
committees that meet regularly, energetically 
and often, pass resolutions, make by-laws and 
appoint subcommittées, that banish all leisure, 
and devastate and blight human existence. 

Our hamlet has only a few dozen inhabit- 
ants, with a few dozen more in the sister ham- 
let across the river, but it has nowadays a mild 
mania for getting itself on the map of Maine 
and keeping up with the procession, while I am 
more often than not mounted on a figurative 
white horse somewhere in the front, secretly 
regretting the dead past, wearily doing my best 

‘for the present, and dreading the future when 
committees will inevitably meet from nine to 
twelve, one to four, seven to ten, Sundays in- 
cluded. 

Until that day arrives I have a few hours of 
seclusion now and then in my study, which 
sentimental strangers (always young and al- 
ways feminine) enter timidly, asking: ‘‘Is this 
where you have such beautiful thoughts?” 

That being a question that cannot be answered 
without hysterics, I change the subject by draw- 
ing attention to the prospect from the rear win- 
dows of the “‘jog.’”’ It is without doubt the mest 
beautiful “jog” in the universe, and was made 
from the former owner’s back entrance 
and kitchen closet thrown together, 














Mrs. Wiggin’s Study in “Olive’s Part” at Quillcote 


It is but just to say that if I had a tire on the 
point of ‘going flat”? I would never pass Quill- . 
cote Jawn and elms, the glimpse of the spark- 
ling river, the scarlet and white window boxes, 
the stone steps and the hospitably open door, 
for the sake of breaking down an®eighth of a 
mile ahead on a lonely, stony hill. I certainly 
would do what many others do—gently turn 
into the driveway bordered by nasturtiums, 
let the tire go flat and wait to see if the inhab- 
itants at all match the house in charm and 
attractiveness. It is felt to be an impossibility, 
but worth trying. 


HE little French windows looking through 

the golden glow on to Elysian fields I only 
open when lost to all sense of self-respect, be- 
cause the life at that point is so much more 
interesting than any in my books that it inter- 
feres with my concentration. In the first place, 
I always want to ask Gudrun, who is stringing 
beans on a bench at the back door, what we 
are going to have for dinner. Then Lydia ap- 
pears from the little laundry in the alder bushes 
and goes to the well for water. Lydia has long 
blond braids and the whitest neck in the world. 
Crystal beads like dew stand out on her warm 
white forehead, her cheeks are pink, and I think 
how infinitely I should prefer to be as young 
and beautiful as she, rather than to be writing 
nice, ordinary little books. 

I close the window, giving a vague and un- 
comprehending look at my manuscript, which 
is devoted to the girlhood of a heroine named 
Martha Templeton, and then, going to the 
dining room and choosing an overripe banana 
from the silver fruit basket, retire to the side 
steps to wait for inspiration. I seem to have 
had a story about Martha in my mind once 
upon a time, but it has disappeared. 

Presently I throw my banana skin into the 
deep shade of the lilacs, where my abnormally 
tidy sister cannot discover it until I have gone 
to New York in October, and rejoin Martha 
Templeton in the study. I gaze blankly at the 
last sentence on the paper until at last the 
luncheon bellrings and the unfolding of Martha’s 
fortunes must be postponed until the morrow. 

Still, there are rainy days and hot days and 
days when for some benign and insoluble reason 
committees do not meet, and we write, write, 
write, blessedly and fluently, without any wish 
to look out of the window or meddle with the 
processes of the universe. In such moods Rose 
of the River, Susanna and Sue, Waitstill Bax- 
ter, The Romance of a Christmas Card and 
Mother Carey’s Chickens were born and sent 
into the world of unknown readers. 


The walls of the green-and-brown study are 
covered with a woodland paper and the thin 
curtains of painted mull carry out the idea of a 
forest glade. The carpet is moss green, the 
woodwork is nut brown, the capacious desk in 
the ‘‘jog”’ is English oak, and so is all the simple 
furniture. The owl on the mantel was shot and 
mounted by my husband, who presented it 
with the idea, I suppose, that there ought to be 
wisdom somewhere in the study, even if it were 
only stuffed and set on the mantel shelf. 

Interested visitors always ask if the same hus- 
band shot the immense brown bear whose skin 
forms the hearthrug. I have often heard an 
affirmative answer given to the question; and 
the sketch of a thirty-pound salmon hanging on 
the wall is frequently described by the young 
lady exhibiting the house as the product of the 
absent husband’s skill, for she is not quite sure 
of the facts and she has to make her conversa- 
tion as picturesque and attractive as possible. 

I have sometimes entered suddenly and 
overheard the panegyrics lavished upon the 
combination of Buffalo Bill, Nimrod and Izaak 
Walton, and interrupted the visitors who were 
trying to blend these characteristics into har- 
mony with a large and somewhat gloomy por- 
trait of my maternal grandfather painted in 
1850, in high stock and dicky. 

Anything less modern and sportsmanlike than 
the picture of my grandfather it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, nor anything less like the actual 
sharer of my joys and sorrows. Difficulties of 
another sort confront me also, for a picture of 
Savonarola once adorned my desk, but had to 
be removed because strangers thought it was 
my likeness, though the nose seemed to them 
exaggerated! 


HE story of the study itself is rather a dar- 

ling sort of thing in its way, and ought to be 
told sometime, so why not hereandnow? Long, 
long ago, before the house was mine and 
named ‘‘Quillcote,” as denoting the home of a 
penwoman, it was the property of a certain Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Carll, although it was orig- 
inally built and lived in nearly a century ago by 
distant connections of my own family. 

A young girl of fifteen, Olive Bradish by name, 
came to live with the Carlls and, after the 
fashion of the time, helped Mrs. Carll with the 
household duties, becoming part of the family, 
although never legally adopted. Olive, who in 
my childhood seemed a very old person to me, 
is one of my earliest memories, for our own 
cottage was a little farther up the village street, 
and Olive was very generous in the bestowal of 
pieces of thin, hard ‘‘ muster gingerbread.” 


The years went on and, though Mrs. Carll 
and Olive had attained a good age, it was the 
mistress of the house who died first. I was 
three thousand miles away at the time, but 
when I returned I found that Mrs. Carll had 
made a most kindly and complicated will, aided, 
I should think, by a lawyer of extraordinary 
ingenuity. She had built an ell to the house 
during the later years of her life in order to 
provide a dwelling for the man who managed 
her farm. This ell she left to Olive, together 
with a sitting room and two small bedrooms 
(one down and the other upstairs) in the “main 
part”; entrance and exit over the stairs at all 
times, share of the woodshed and pump and 
half an acre of garden spot. 


Bur Olive went to live in another village, and 
in course of time I rented such scattered 
portions of the domicile and land as could be 
identified as not belonging to Olive. All went 
happily. The outcome of a friendly corre- 
spondence enabled me to hire first the sitting 
room and then thetwo tiny bedrooms. I did not 
really need the ell filled with Olive’s belongings 
and so I was moderately content, yet always 
burning with a desire to own the entire premises. 

The neighbors, however, were pessimistic. 
“You'll never get ‘Olive’s part,’” they said. 
“She won’t sell. She cal’lates to come back and 
end her days there. She’s awful fond of her 
home and her independence, Olive is, and she 
sets great store by her ‘part.’”’ 

Time rolled on and at length I was able to 
buy from the five heirs—residing in four dif- 
ferent states with four different views about the 
property—nine acres of land and the circum- 
scribed bits of the house. not owned by Olive, 
together with such strips of the stairs as Olive 
was not legally empowered to tread on, and 
enough of the shed for my purposes, leaving 
sufficient space for Olive to store wood and coal 
in case she so desired. Likewise I was able to 
buy the pump, though with the express under- 
standing that Olive was to wash her clothes and 
quench her thirst at the same well if so disposed. 


OSSESSION, even of this sort, made me very 

happy; but one summer I plucked up cour- 
age and timidly asked Olive if she would consider 
selling me her “part.”” She was not so per- 
turbed or so violent as I had feared and inti- 
mated that she would consider it, though the 
tone implied that consideration was about as 
far as she would go. The reflective process 
occupied two years, and the neighbors mean- 
time held their breath in suspense. 

“Don’t set your heart on it, Katy,” they said. 
“Olive hasn’t got any place to store her furni- 
ture. She’s got a bed made up in the upper 
chamber. She’ll never move her cookstove out 
o’ the lower room. She’s got a candle an’ a 
candlestick settin’ on the window sill, and paper 
and kindlin’ all ready to light up the kitchen 
fire in case she should come home sudden; and 
she’s got a bag of beans and a beanpot all ready 
for her first supper. Of course the pork and 
corn meal isn’t there; but anyway that wouldn’t 
’a’ kept nineteen years, and I should kind o’ 
think the beans would be a little mite dry.” 

Well, Olive knew that our family loved every 
timber in the house and every blade of grass 
around it. She knew that we belonged to the 
soil and were even then part and parcel of the 
village life, so she finally said: ‘Well, Katy, I 
guess I’ll sell you my ‘part,’ if you'll store my 
furniture in your barn chamber. I don’t want 
anyone but John Guilford to handle it, and I 
want to be right there to watch it every minute 
and lift all the small things myself. I don’t know 
as I could ever come back to live, not with any 
comfort, you have so much gay company; and, 
anyway, you'll keep up the premises and after 
I’m dead I shan’t have to worry about its leak- 
ing down chimney in the storms.” 

I assented to all her wishes, and the move 
was accomplished. With our own eyes we be- 
held Olive, straight, tall and slim, make trip 
after trip from her “part” to our barn 
chamber, even to the carrying of a 





after which I added three twenty-seven- 
inch-square French windows opening 
into the room. These windows, six feet 
from the ground, are protected from the 
noonday sun by groves of golden glow, 
and when they are open the beautiful 
green stalks and, later in the season, the 
buds and glorious blossoms evoke sighs 
of rapture from the beholder. 


LITTLE farther along is an old- 

fashioned well, then a fifty-foot 
stretch—a perfect forest indeed—of pink 
and crimson and white phlox, growing 
in the shade of Quillcote barn. Then 
there is a gentle upward sweep of daisy- 
sprinkled grass or yellow hayfield, end- 
ing in a fringe of pines, with a wonderful 
sunset beyond when the twilight hour 
comes and the different committee meet- 
ings have adjourned. 

There are three ordinary windows in 
the room, two of them looking into the 
apple orchard, and the third giving a 
glimpse of village road where the would- 








brown glazed pot and a paper bag that 
was known to hold beans! 


B ifpmneny what joy! Anewchimney and 
open fireplace took the place of the 
ancient cookstove; the sink was taken 
away and the stairs were made to de- 
scend discreetly from the upper room 
into the hall below instead of pitching 
rudely downinto the kitchen. The back 
entrance hall and ‘closet were thrown 
together, making an alcove for my desk; 
two more windows were added; and I, 
who had been an author for twelve 
years and written on my lap or a pine 
table, found myself now in possession of 
a real study. For the benefit of youth- 
ful and penniless scribes I will say that 
the lap answers all purposes, and that 
I have often sat at my beautiful desk 
and thought with deep sympathy of 
Solomon John Peterkin! 

So much for the study, but Olive was 
neither neglected nor forgotten. When 
everything was finished, upstairs and 








be callers stray arm in arm and youth- 
ful motorists break down on purpose. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY S. TOWLE 


A Line Forming for a Ten-Cent Concert in Quillcote Barn 
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The Easily Made Christmas Doll 
That Fits the Times 


Dolls Dressed in the Costumes of Our Allies 











For Gifts or Bazaars: By Jane Porter 


The Serbian lady 
on the left is bril- 
liant in her green 
satin skirt, blue 
bodice with bronze 
braid and bright 
red kerchief over 


the stiff green hat. 




















The little Russian 
lady on the right is 
also gay in color. 
Herskirt is red silk, 
her apron made of 
bits of lace, and the 
sleeves of her waist 
decorated in cross- 
stitch in bright 
colors. 


A good seller for a bazaar. Chil- 
dren both old and young will love 
our little Scotch laddie in his 
Highland costume. 


| 
The Chinese boy is sure to bring 
a smile to everyone’s face—he 
is so very serious. Odd bits of 
silk or ribbon can be used to 


make his costume. 














Both the American 
soldier doll in khaki 
and the Blue Devil in 
horizon blue are sure The kiddies will love the Red Cross 
toattract attentionand _—_ doll in her gray dress, with white apron. 
will sell well separately Her blue cape, lined with bright red, | 


or as a pair. is much admired by all France. 


And who could resist 
this pair? The little 
Yankee soldier is tell- 
Our little Welsh doll, with her bright ing his new French 
red hood and her stiff black hat and brother, the Blue 
basket, makes you think of Little Red Devil, that he is with 
Riding Hood, does she not? him to the end. 





You all know the little Jap- The little Italian flower girl 
Here is a little Alsatian maid, with her friend from — anese lady in her bright- has a purple cotton skirt, with | Our brave little sailor boy is telling his new little 
Brittany. The headdress of each is quaint; the flowered kimono made of a bit of Roman striped ribbon _ Belgian friend, Suzanna, that things will soon 
most characteristic feature of the costumes is that _ bits of ribbon, with a broad as an apron. Her headdress _ be better now that he is there. Her skirt is red, | 
the bow of the Alsatian child is black, as is the cap sash which is made of cherry- . is white and reaches to the _ her apron black and the cap and surplice partof | 
of the Brittany child. These are never in color. colored silk. waist at the back. her waist yellow with a black edge. | 
| 
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THE CHILDREN'S CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR 


‘Christmas 
Morning Games 


HE care of a little child is the best 

distraction for an anxious mind, and 

we shall think no less frequently or 
lovingly of those who are away if we try to 
make Christmas Day as happy as usual for 
the children in the home—and those who 
are away would wish it so. 

To make a happy Christmas morning 
you have to begin several days before.. It 
isn’t numbers of things that make Christ- 
mas; it’s the “feel in the air.” So if there 
are no other decorations than a single 
wreath, let the children buy it or, better 
still, let them go out and gather the dec- 
orations—huckleberry vines, juniper and 
spruce tips, ground pine and bright-berried 
twigs. Then let them help with the bak- 
ing and cut out the cookies. 

Even a big evergreen branch will make 
a good tree if nothing more is available. 
Spread tinsel over it like fine spider webs, 
and the fine, large tree will be little missed. 

On Christmas morning there must be 
stockings as usual, and at least the trimmed 
branch and the gifts. We may even in- 
dulge in nonessential gifts for the children, 
but if the games presented are occupa- 
tional, or games which the children will 
want the older ones to play with them, the 
joy of Christmas will be prolonged. 

If there are a number of children in the 
family party and several new games have 
been received among them, another game 
may be arranged as a tally. 

Across one side of the room and against 


the wall stretch a piece of paper fifteen | 


feet long and three feet wide. Draw a 
circle at the left end of this paper and 
label it “‘San Francisco,” and at the other 
end draw another circle for ‘‘ New York.” 
Draw a route on this paper connecting 
these two cities and fifteen principal cities 
between that would be passed in going 
from coast to coast. Mark off every five 
hundred miles of the distance. 


> ACH child is given a piece of paper cut 
in the shape of an airplane (these may 
often be found on post cards and may be 
cut out) to which a pin is attached. Then 
announce that the winner at each of the new 
games to be played will be given so many 
miles—the game that takes the longest to 
play counting, say, fifteen hundred miles, 
the next a thousand, and so on down to 
five hundred. When a game is won the win- 
ner places his airplane at the point to which 
he has advanced. After the games are fin- 
ished the child whose machine is nearest 
New York is declared the winner through 
the air from coast to coast. 

Inexpensive Christmas souvenirs that 
will provide lots of entertainment for 
Christmas morning are fairy tale ‘‘Peep 
Boxes.” These are really as old as our 
great-grandmothers, but new to most of 
the children of this day. They may be 
made from materials at hand, which is a 
decided advantage this year. Make one for 
each child. To make one you cut a small 
round hole in the end of a shoe box. If you 
desire to make a snow scene you can line 
the bottom of the box with cotton and 
sprinkle it over with “snow powder.” 
Then use cut-outs of tiny pictured houses 
and people, and get wee branches of ever- 
green trees and set the ends in twist spools, 
in order to keep them upright in the box. 
Put standards on the houses, cut out dolls 
and arrange all the objects to form a pleas- 
ing scene. Lay a piece of colored tissue 
paper over the top of box, then look 
through the peep-hole. You will be greatly 
surprised at the.pretty effect. 

Little figures from old valentines and 
the old-fashioned scrapbook pictures, if 
they can be purchased, will add pleasing 
bits of color to the scene. Mother Goose 
tales, Cinderella, Snow White and Red 
Riding Hood may be pictured. 

In presenting the boxes to the children, 
place them at convenient heights around 
the room and let the children make the 
rounds as we used to see the pictures in the 
penny arcades. Have extra material on 
hand so the children can make some more 
boxes for themselves or for their friends. 

If the children are housed all the morn- 
ing it will be a good thing to get them out 
for a walk before dinner. 


N A WALK, play the game of ‘‘ Road- 
side Competition.” First, each child 
should be given a paper bag and the enter- 
taining grown-up should fill his pocket 
with nuts or little hard candies. The chil- 
dren divide into sides and one side takes 
everything going up the road and the other 
everything going down the road. Decide 
on what shall count points: A man carry- 
ing a baby; a woman pushing a baby 
coach; a dog; a white horse; a green 
automobile; a red automobile; a boy with 
a bundle; a girl on a bicycle; a cat, etc. 
The nuts or candies are distributed one 
to each on a side as their points are made. 
And the side that first spies a man in uni- 
form going either way wins the game. 














Christmas Week 
a Play Week 


We Must Not Let Them Feel the War 


By. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


ae of Bethlehem is longer and clearer 

hi; ar than ever before. It breaks 

into a/ vin | individual stars that hang, 

framed ‘in Ted, in the windows of a million 

American. homes. It is our most radiant 

Christmastide of all the years, bright with the 

nation’s colors and tuneful with her marching 

sons. But a wistful child face presses against 

the window-pane below the flag that shines 
with father’s service star. 

The nation urges us to practice a new and 
very vital kind of conservation this year, the 
conservation of the child. We need men and 
money to win the war, but men and money for 
the great readjustment of.to-morrow depend 
upon the health and strength of the children 
of to-day. Conserving childhood from paying 
the penalty of war means not only feeding 
children’s bodies, but nourishing their souls. 
And the soul of a little child thrives on play. 

Each afternoon of Christmas week should 
be bright with some simple community féte 
for the youngsters. 

One afternoon may be made joyful at the 
movies. The local motion-picture theater will 
gladly help with this, for some of the very best 
holiday photoplays for children are among 
those which have been in circulation for some 
time and so are easily obtainable. ‘‘The Blue 
Bird,” ‘‘Snow White,” “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl” and a dozen others will be available and 
may be combined with a good news film and a 
wholesome comedy. 

The Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
may trim the theater with greens and be ush- 
ers at the special movie performance. A local 
chorus singer ought to be present to lead the 
child audience in singing some well-known 
Christmas and sieanieat: Sings at the end of 
the happy féte. 

A well-balanced program of play, commu- 
nity or individual, includes a good deal of 
physical activity. This may be had if a sled- 
ding or skating carnival follows the movie 
afternoon. Skates will be sharpened in prep- 
aration, and the children may meet at a central 
place and then start out for races, trips with 
gifts to the homes of soldiers’ families, the old 
folks’ home or a children’s hospital, or help in 
carrying Red Cross supplies. 

This outdoor féte ought to end in a merry 
supper of hot chocolate, plenty of sandwiches, 
apples, nuts and an open fire. 

Ask the town librarian to coéperate in ar- 
ranging a Christmas story hour for the boys 
and girls of the town, even if it means closing 
the library to adults for the afternoon. The 
children themselves may decorate the room 
with Christmas wreaths in the windows, anda 
tree, no matter how tiny, trimmed with small 
flags and lighted, perhaps, with electric bulbs 
in holiday shapes. 


, NHE trail of light shining down from the 


> VERY community has its best story-teller, 
teacher, mother, children’s librarian, or 
even the minister, who will be glad to give an 
hour in bringing the spirit of Christmas to 
children through stories. 

We are arranging programs of stories with 
great care now, having in mind the mental 
and moral effect of the whole upon the child. 
There should be a central note of interest to 
which the entire Christmas program is tuned. 
Around this theme. may be grouped three 
stories: one that catches child interest because 
it touches child life, a second that takes the 
child afield in his thinking, and the third that 
forms a climax to the program because it is a 
contrast in humor or fancy. 

An ideal program of stories, balanced in this 
educational way, and fitting a wartime Christ- 
mas because it illustrates happiness through 
simple living and personal sacrifice, would be: 
“Tiny Tim,” Charles Dickens; ‘“‘The Story 
of Claus,” Eugene Field; ‘‘ A Christmas Tree 
for Cats,’”’ Helen Hunt Jackson. 

There is, of course, a vast supply of litera- 
ture upon which to drain for this Christmas- 
week story hour. There are collections of 
all-Christmas stories, and many public libra- 
ries and state library commissions publish 
excellent lists and sources of holiday stories, 
these data being available for the asking. 

In those parts of the South and West where 
an outdoor celebration is possible, Christmas 
pageants may be arranged and will give the 
children great happiness. Attics, old trunks 
and even the home supply of crépe paper can 


be made to dress up everyday clothes so they 
will take on the air of mystery and holiday: 
Father Christmas in a flowing red robe, bor- 
dered with cotton-batting ermine and wearing 
a holly wreath; a brave little soldier carrying 
Old Glory; a Christmas fairy; a small Red 
Cross nurse; a Christmas toy-shop float; some 
old English waits; a small page carrying a 
“faked” Twelfth Night mince pie—these and 
many others may appear in a simple commu- 
nity pageant; and the children may sing carols 
from door to door as they take their merry 
way. 


F THE spirit of this children’s Christmas 

week starts in the right way it will be so con- 
tagious that everyone will feel it, and why not 
the shopkeepers? One of the pleasantest 
experiences of the holiday season is the trip 
downtown with mother to see the stores. 
There may be some persona!ly conducted trips 
of Christmas sightseeing for the children, even 
if the father is in France and mother at work. 
The town talking-machine dealer can perhaps 
be persuaded to play his jolliest Christmas 
records for these child visitors one afternoon 
of Christmas week. 

The department-store man may be willing 
to clear a space in the toy department for the 
small sightseers and supply a clerk who will 
act as guide and make the lions roar and the 
toy submarine submerge. 

The store player-piano department can 
supply the music and the store restaurant 
offer cookies for this “‘downtown” afternoon. 
Such Christmas miracles might happen. 

The Sunday-school festival this Christmas 
is going to be more universal and far-reaching 
in its interests than in any former year. We 
have unexpectedly discovered that we are 
more than Americans, we are citizens of the 
world—and that is why we are at war. It is 
the privilege of the Sunday school to try to 
help children to feel this universal citizenship, 
to understand how vitally related and inter- 
dependent are all the citizens of the world. 

The afternoon of the church or Sunday- 
school festival ought to be a community after- 
noon and include as many denominations as 
possible. Old French and English Christmas 
carols may be sung and folk games played. 
The children themselves may give accounts of 
former Christmas customs among the children 
of our allies. 

There may be an exhibit of Junior Red 
Cross work. Tableaux may present scenes 
from English chivalry and knighthood. The 
Italian marionettes, the old English panto- 
mimes or the French puppet shows may be 
copied and will provide simple entertainment 
and plenty of fun. 

The toys provided for the children on the 
Sunday-school Christmas tree ought to be 
those that can be shared, or which will multi- 
ply their pleasure with use: blocks, puzzles, 
games, sewing outfits, books that suggest play, 
what-to-do and nature study, paint boxes, or 
anything else with possibilities for increasing 
its original quota of Christmas joy. 

The Sunday-school Christmas feast may be 
provided by the older girls and consist of their 
tested war goodies, with prizes for the best 
and cheapest. 


HEREVER there is a community Christ- 

mas tree this year it ought to be the chil- 
dren’s tree, with a space around it for the 
children only and lights that they may enjoy 
before bedtime, and some grown-up near 
whenever possible to lead in the singing of 
carols and help with the familiar old ring 
games played around its green boughs.. And 
wherever there is a home without a child its 
doors need to be opened and its Christmas 
candles lighted for the children whose fathers 
are keeping holiday in the trenches. 

The parcel of a child’s joy is so small and 
made up of such little things! A holiday trip 
to the zoo, a jaunt to the woods to cut and 
twine Christmas greens, grown-up help in 
planning homemade Christmas presents, the 
rustle of tissue paper and the glow of a red 
ribbon—these fill it. 

In Europe children are paying for the war 
in delinquency and shattered nerves, weak- 
ened bodies and death. If thereis anything 
that our American communities can do to cram 
this Christmas week to the limit with play for 
children, it is our patriotic duty to do it. 








Christmas 
Afternoon Games 


FTER dinner another lively outdoor 
game would be in order unless the 
book-loving ones cannot be taken 

away from the new Christmas stories. But 
after the books have been enjoyed and the 
afternoon begins to wane a good game is 
“T Remember,” based on the idea of the 
spelling-down match. A list of questions 
and answers—similar to the one printed 
below—must be prepared, and an older 
person placed in charge. 

When all questions are answered the 
line having the larger number in it wins. 
Questions based on geography, history, 
current events and literature may be used. 


“TI Remember Ee 


. Who lived for a long time all alone on an 
island? Robinson Crusoe. 

. Who lost her slipper? Cinderella. 

. Who found the cave of the forty thieves? 
Ali Baba, in the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights.” 

- Who stole the singing harp? Jack the 
Giant-Killer. 

. Who cut off her hair to help her mother? 
Jo, in ‘Little Women.” 

. Who fell down Es bumped his crown? 
Jill’s brother 

. Who stole a pig tae, the piper’s son. 

. Who had a blackbird pie for his dinner? 
The King, i in* ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 

. Who said ‘Off with her head’’? The 
Duchess, in “Alice in Wonderland.” 

. Who had a playmate named Minnehaha? 
Hiawatha. 

- Who liked to smoke and listen to his 
fiddlers? Old King Cole. 

- Who asked the crocodile what he liked 
to eat? Baby Elephant, in Kipling’s 
‘*Just-so’’ stories. 

13. Who fell off the wall? Humpty-Dumpty. 

14. Who Had a wonderful wishing-lamp? 
Aladdin. 

15. Who took a twenty-year nap on a hill- 
side? Rip Van Winkle. 


Can You Answer These Questions by 
Looking at a Three-Cent Stamp ? 


THOROUGHLY up-to-date game is 

the guessing of objects on the new 
three-cent stamp. The boys especially will 
be interested in this. 


1. Why is a good stamp like true love? Be- 
cause it sticks. 
2. What we'd like to do to the Huns? Lick 
‘em! 
3. The crown of success? The laurel wreath. 
. Lavender, rose and lily of the valley? 
Three cents (scents). 
5. The color worn by royalty? Purple. 
. What are always found ina book? Leaves. 
7. What we like to get from absent friends? 
Letters. 
4 bd ~ sometimes bothers married people? 
ies. 
. A Belgian rodent? Hair (Hare). 
3. Something which holds up a fence? Post. 
. A favorite beverage? ‘‘T’’ (Tea). 
. What a Chinaman has? Queue. 
. What a farmer says to his horse? ‘‘G” 


Gee). 

. What Washington rode in? Stage. 

. A desirable characteristic? The power to 
stick. 

. The capital of the United States? Wash- 
ington. 

. The most popular words in the English 
language? ‘‘I’’ (Eye); “Us’’ (U. S.) 

8. A sign of old age? Wrinkles. 

. The food of certain birds in winter? 
Berries. 

. A Shrub? Laurel. 

. An exclamation of surprise? “O’’! 

22. Something which will never meet? Parallel 
lines. 

23. The edge of a hill? The brow. 

. Two negatives? Nos. (Nose). 

25. A thick sticky fluid? Mucilage. 

26. Why doesn’t the Government make a 
seven-edged stamp? Because they per- 
forate (prefer eight). 

. Why could Washington be classed with 
the herbs? Because he was a sage. 

3. Why do the English think Washington 
had ‘‘class’’? Because ,’e’s a’ ’ighbrow 
(highbrow). 

9. Why does this picture suggest John the 
Baptist? Because it’s decapitated. 

. Some spring flowers imported from Hol- 
land? Tulips (two lips). 

. Older than age itself? Post Age (postage). 

. The window of the soul? The eye. 

. What is the difference between Washing- 
ton and Wilson? One was the first 
President and the other is the last. 

. What is good for only one trip? A stamp. 

. Why is getting a letter through from 
“over there” like buyingastamp? You 
must pass the censor (cents, sir). 


And then, when it gets very dark, before 
the lights are on, give each child a sheet of 
newspaper and whisper the name of a fish, 
an animal or a bird. Tell them they are 
expected to tear out of the paper in the. 
dark the animals whose names have been 
given them. This is not beyond the ability 
of children of school age, and when the lights 
are turned on the results will be amusing. 

Blessed are the children who have an 
open fireplace for Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas night. Where there are evergreen 
woods a supply of cones should be gathered 
and dried to feed the Yuletide fire, while 
those who live by the seashore will enjoy 
throwing into the flames occasional hand- 
fuls of dry seaweed, which pops and crackles 
like strings of miniature firecrackers. 

Of course there will be corn to pop and 
apples and chestnuts to roast on the 
hearth, some stories to tell, songs to sing 
and music to hear before the day is done. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR. 


Their Toys and Garments 


This cute baby and his adoring 
mother have each a soft warm wrap 
made from one blanket—a kimono 


and a baby bunting. 
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Useful for any outing 
is this smart three-piece 
set for which a plaid 
shawl may supply 


the material. 


A reversible two-color steamer blanket, 
not so much needed now for traveling, 
becomes useful for a girl’s wrap—the 
new circular cape. Only buttons are 


needed for trimming. 
ia) 


Twoworth-while gifts: a plaid 
blanket skirt pee cap, and a 
child’s slip-over and moccasins 
made out of the left-overs from 

And every kiddie loves abunny. Some the girl’s cape. 

of these animals, having already seen 

many playdays in nurseries, are now 

rejuvenated by new clothes made of 

odd pieces of blankets, with lifelike 


outlines in mercerized thread. 

















Clever and careful cutting of the best 
parts of a baby’s white blanket resulted in 
this lovely cap and coat collar trimmed 
with woumtad embeoidery. Not forgetting the schoolboy—a good-looking 
bag and cap made of one yard of blanket cloth. 
Why not make a jacket to match? 





For either the baby or a 
little girl’s doll these two 
blankets are possible. 
The sizes, of course, 
must be gauged by the 
old ones to be utilized. 
Cretonne applique cov- 
ers a thin place in the 
one, while worsted cro- 
chet strengthens the 
edges of the other after 
the worn edges had been 


well trimmed. 


THE NEEDLEWORK 
EDITORS, 
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Peggy Perkins’ Tree and Her Presents 


By Helen A. Haselton 


aoe little girl can trim Peggy’s tree as she likes best. The tree is green and the tub is 
yellow with green bands. There are lots of bright candles, which should have the flame 
made yellow, the candle white and the base bright red. Then there are candy canes and balls 
which may be whatever color you like. The strings of little balls indicated on the tree can be 
bright red and yellow. The star should be bright yellow. Then there are a lot of lovely Christ- 
mas presents for Peggy and Margie Martin to play with. Remember, you can use either water 
colors or dye paints. It will be a little easier for you to color them before you cut them out. 
When you do cut out the tree and the presents, follow the rules below. 

To Make the Tree: Mount on paper of the same thickness. Trim off the black lines around 
the tree; cut into the double lines on the base to make locks, and into the double lines on the 
tree to make slits. Fold over at the dotted lines at the top of the tree and the dotted lines at 
the base of the tub in opposite directions. Bring the bases together and slide the locks from 
one side into the locks on the opposite side. The tree will then stand alone. : 

Follow directions above for all the other articles with bases, but do not mount them. 
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The Fold-a-Way Cut-Out. Patented by Will Pente, 6- 26-17 and 7-10-17. 
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‘Here is good cheer every day in the year — 
A feast that is all to the merry! 
It rivals the kiss of the mistletoe miss 


And the hue of the bright holly berry.” 





~~ “Cheer up!” says Santa Claus 


The way to make this world brighter 


and better is to smile at it. 


Every 


ae American home this Christmas season 
must put on its cheeriest face. And back of this must be 
stout hearts and good physical condition. 


This is why we say eat a good soup every day. Itis why you 
specially ought to get the regular enjoyment and benefit of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is a “good cheer” signal every time it 
comes to your table. 

It means a more inviting and more nourish- 
ing meal, better digestion, better health. 

The fresh vine-ripened tomatoes we use 
bring the very flavor and sunshine of summer 
right to your winter table. And the other 
choice ingredients we blend in this wholesome 
soup make it even more tempting and 
nutritious. 


Order it by the dozen. 


well and keep smiling. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


It is distinctly an energy-producer. Prepared 
as a Cream of Tomato it is particularly strength- 
ening and delicious. And you can prepare it 
readily in various pleasing ways to make it as 
hearty as you choose. . 

Withal it is decidedly economical—a fuel- 
saver, labor-saver, money-saver. Every can 
makestwo cans of rich soup—perfectly cooked 
and seasoned, ready for your table in three 
minutes. 


Have it always at hand. Keep 


12c a can 


Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


ly 


~ OSEPH GamMPBELLG 
CAMDEN.N.J.USA 
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FAULTLESS 








REG VU. 6. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBERY 
Goops@r 





Strong, 
66 Live 99 
Rubber 
Makes 


=na u 6 ear 


Hot Water Bottles 
Give Longer Service 


Use your old hot water bottle as long as you 
can. Get a new one only when you cannot 
put it off any longer, when it is urgently needed 
for a necessary purpose. Then get a good one 
that will give you satisfactory, long-lasting 
service and be the least expensive in the end. 

} Help conserve rubber by taking care of it. 
No. 40 ‘‘WEAREVER” Hot Water Bottle 
is MOULDED in one piece—not separate pieces 
cemented together. There are no bindings or 
HM seams toleak. The front, back and both edges 
"§ are one continuous piece of rubber. There are 
no weak places anywhere. The Patented Wide- 
Funnel-and-Oval-Neck Construction add 
strength at the neck, where most hot water 
bottles are weakest. The rubber is fine quality; 
“‘live,’”’ strong, tough and especially processed 
to give long wear. No. 40 has a smooth, sani- 
tary surface, is Maroon color and comes in 
four sizes: Nos. 00, 0, 2 and 3. If you must 
have a new hot water bottle, fora useful, neces- 
sary purpose, get a No. 40 ‘‘WEAREVER.” 
“WEAREVER’” No. 24 Fountain Syringe is 
another high qual:ty article for home _ use, 
iM, ©=having the same distinctive ‘‘ WEAREVER” 
"6 features of superiority. 
i In fact, the ‘‘ FAULTLESS’"—"* WEAREVER” 
} names identify a complete line of the finest Rubber 
Goods for Household, Toilet, Nursery, and Sick 
Room use. You will be sure of thoroughly satis- 
factory and long-lasting service if you insist on 
having Rubber Goods _ bearing these names. 
Measured by their quality, and by the better 
service they give, they are the finest values you 
can buy. When you need any Rubber Goods for 
your home, ask your dealer_to show: you 
“FAULTLESS’”’-‘‘WEAREVER”’ Rubber 
oods. 


Send for Free Booklet 


We will send on request an illustrated booklet 
describing our complete line of Rubber Goods for 
the Home. Write for it today. 


——————— 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete, 
High Grade Line of Rubber 
Goods for the Home. 


1210 Rubber St., Ashland,Ohio,U.S.A. 
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A Santa Claus on the Western Front 


When I Gave Away Another Man’s Money in the War Zone 





UST as I was leaving home 
to go to the front I received 
the following letter from a 
friend: 


Your letter of May twenty- 
eighth reminds me that I had 
intended speaking to you con- 
cerning opportunities during 
your proposed visit to the other 
“side. I am inclosing herewith 
check of $5000, which I hope 
you will take as a fund to be used in ways that 
are out of line with regular Red Cross and other 
organized work. It in no way belittles the work 
of our wonderful organizations to say that there 
are certain cases in which the personal touch, 
either through prompt action or ability to recog- 
nize merit, can accomplish a great deal in cases 
where the necessary routine of organization fails 
to respond. I am sure that many opportunities 
will be presented to you, and I can rely upon your 
good judgment to make the best of them. You 
need not trouble to keep account of the money, 
but I shall be glad, on your return, to hear of 
your success in using it without reference to the 
details of the account. I might add that you are 
doing me a favor in accepting this commission, 
and if further funds are needed I shall be glad to 
have you call upon me by cable. I trust that you 
will not allow this to be a burden to you. 














A burden! Why, this was the very essence 
of joy! I was to become a veritable summer 
Santa Claus in the war zone. All kinds of 
vistas of usefulness opened up before me, and I 
felt proud of the réle I was called upon to play. 
But before I go farther, let me say that I think 
the letter itself is one of the most delicately 
phrased missives ever penned. You may never 
know the writer of it by name, but you are look- 
ing, when you read the words, into the mind and 
soul of a man who is at once a philanthropist 
and aseer. Yet if I gave his name you would 
instantly recognize it as that of one who has 
been Vituperated and vilified as a leader in “big 
business.”’ Personally, I think he is one of God’s 
gentlemen. 


M* FIRST experiment in vicarious philan- 
thropy was on July second. And if I had 
allowed my sentiments to run away with my dis- 
cretion it would have been my last, for I was 
tempted to give all I had ina lump sum and so 
terminate my trust. Here was a Red Cross hos- 
pital for the civii population right on the edge of 
the devastated region. It was more than a hos- 
pital: it was a home, aschool,a refuge,a last hope 
for more than five hundred children who had 
been gathered in from the towns and villages 
reduced to heaps of dust by the German guns. 
It was full of homeless and parentless and hope- 
less waifs of humanity, the wards of American 
beneficence. 

As I have said, it was the second of July, and 
all France was glowing with gratitude to Amer- 
ica for its chivalry and charity. Already the 
children had learned to sing ‘*‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and ‘Over There” in English. I heard 
them. And “The Glorious Fourth” was hard 
upon them. 

I asked the splendid head of the institu- 
tion—a name famous throughout France and 
America—what he intended to do to celebrate 
theday. He wasina quandary. The Red Cross 
administers its funds with scientific precision 
and does not spend money on mere sentiment. 
So, with the air of a demigod, I said: ‘‘See that 
these poor dear French waifs have a glorious 
Fourth and write the story of American sym- 
pathy on their hearts forever.” 

I drew the check. July third, the head nurse 
went to the nearest city and bought oranges, 
nuts, chocolate and ribbons. On the Fourth I 
returned to the hospital. Oh, the sight! There 
were five hundred radiantly, riotously joyous 
children, who sang “‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and waved the Stars and Stripes with more 
abandon and enthusiasm than American children 
ever displayed. 

That check had wiped out hours, weeks and 
months of horror from hundreds of hearts. 
And after it was over, the head of the institu- 
tion told me that he had not spent all the gift, 
thinking it better to reserve part for another 
celebration in honor of France on July 14th. 
The Red Cross cannot spend money on na- 
tional festivals. 


N THE very edge of the inferno, with its 

own quota of shell-riven houses, is a small 
French town famous for its quaint pottery, but 
also famous now for a beautifulAmerican woman 
who represents the American Fund for French 
Wounded, and who has worked all kinds of 
miracles of mercy in the town and throughout 
the adjacent afflicted region. 

Although her hands are full with service for 
the French civilian population, she cannot re- 
frain from mothering our American boys when 
they are wan and weak after leaving the 
military hospital. Wounded, gassed or shell- 
shocked, they are nevertheless discharged when 
in the early stages of convalescence. Then they 
are billeted for a week or ten days in,the houses 
of the French people until ready to return to 
their units. 

It is a dreary time for them and they are 
desperately homesick. This American woman 


wants to mother them, to provide delicacies, | 


music, friendship and a touch of home for them 
in that sad interlude, but she too must account 
by voucher and receipt for every franc expended. 

What could I do? The check was only large 
enough to encourage her— just sufficient to 
justify the action of her mother instinct—but 
her tear-full eyes and her heaving breast told 
me that that slip of paper was a dispensation of 


By Joseph H. Odell 


God’s love to her urgent heart. How I wished 
my friend might have been there! 

The following gift was somewhat similar: One 
of the best Y.M. C.A.secretaries I met in France 
was stationed at a hut in the midst of a base 
hospital. If God had made a man for that par- 
ticular job he could not have produced a more 
perfect example of his skill than the Y. M. C. A. 
man who took me through the wards. 

As we passed along, this secretary always 
seemed to say the right word and with just the 
right accent. He smuggled cakes of chocolate 
into the hands of the bad cases—men who had 
been torn and burnt and gassed and shell- 
shocked at Seicheprey, Chateau-Thierry and 
other places. 

Our hospitals are excellent, beyond praise in 
construction, equipment and administration, 
adequate in all they do for the sick and wounded 
men—there is no doubt of that—but they can- 
not provide the little delicacies which do so much 
to light up hope during the long, dark hours of 
pain. 

This Y. M. C. A. man seemed to have a pe- 
culiar genius for ministration, plus rare com- 
mon sense and a robust manliness which swept 
through the wards like a contagion. When I 
gave him a check to buy the “extras” which 
neither the Y.M.C.A.nor the Army can provide, 
he spoke like a man: 

“Thanks, now I can go about with a better 
face.” 


ULY Fourteenth is the French Fourth of 

July—Bastile Day, the Boston Tea Party of 
France, the morning flush of the Revolution. 
With fine fervor the entire French people had 
celebrated our Independence Day, a national 
good tasterequired us to reciprocate. [happened 
to be in Paris on July twelfth and found Mrs. 
Lathrop, of the American Fund for French 
Wounded, planning something for the wounded 
French soldiers. Generous as the Red Cross is, 
it cannot think of every detail. 

Mrs. Lathrop had everything for her purpose 
except those little love tokens which mean so 
much when hearts are all aquiver with reciprocal 
devotion. Of course I drew a check to cover the 
epochal trivialities. Being unable to be in Paris 
for the Fourteenth, I asked a friend to be eyes 
for me. This is her report: 


On July the 14th the Alcazar celebrated a day, 
which, after nearly four years of service among the 
French wounded, seems truly half its own. Twelve 
hundred wounded and convalescent French and 
American soldiers were received by the American 
Fund for French Wounded, and the great theater 
of the ‘“‘Ambassadeurs’”’ was filled to overflowing. 
It was certainly an unusual sight, and one never to 
be forgotten, to see the many men, bandaged, on 
crutches, in wheel chairs and wearing every variety 
of uniform and creating great spots of horizon blue 
and khaki. 

Though the féte was arranged for four o’clock, 
by half past one the guests began to arrive, and 
when the glorious notes of ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ burst forth, not 
a seat was vacant in the vast theater. A very fine 
cinematograph representation was the piéce de 
résistance of the occasion. 

The members of the American Fund, clad in their 
blue aprons and dainty white caps, circulated 
through the aisles with attractive baskets filled to 
the brim with cigarettes, games, tin whistles and 
numerous souvenirs, all of which made joyful the 
hearts of the blessed wounded. 

Then after the serving of lemonade, beer and 
delicious sandwiches, the patient and _ ever- 
uncomplaining blessés, with their silly little toys 
snugly tucked away and beaming smiles ever pres- 
ent, bade au revoir, and the lines of ambulances 
and camions passed from view carrying gladdened 


‘hearts and new life back to the hospitals. 


“T°HE next bequest was certainly unique in 

every respect. Just outside of [deleted 
by the censor] there stretches our great camou- 
flage camp. It is there that devices and decep- 
tions are conceived and created to keep the 
boche from needlessly destroying American 
lives. Artists, architects and stage-property ex- 
perts do the brain work, but the manual labor 
is performed in large measure by about five 
hundred French and Belgian women. 

Nearly every one of them has lost at least 
one loved one in the war, and many of them are 
destitute refugees. They work hard, but they 
work cheerfully because they do not wish Amer- 
ican mothers, wives and children to suffer what 
they themselves have suffered. Still, even 
buoyed up by that fine motive, their lives are 
hard and sad. 

The Y. M. C. A. has employed wise and 
gentle women to work among them, but the 
Y. M. C. A. has more than a million fighting 
men to look after and any expenditure for 
French and Belgian women seems like going off 
at a tangent from its supreme task. Conse- 
quently, the Y. M. C. A. at was sailing 
pretty close to the wind in its efforts for the 
women who were weaving protection, ten hours 
a day, about the lives of American men. 

“Do something generous for them,’ I said 
to the Y. M. C. A. secretary, Mr. Roy John; 
‘a show, a pageant, a distribution of unex- 
pected delicacies—anything you like, so long as 
those five hundred women understand that the 
womanhood of America appreciates what they 
are doing to save our fighting men.” 

What Mr. John has done I do not know, but 
he is one of the wisest men in the entire Y. M. 
C. A., and I will stake all I possess that my 
friend’s money has gladdened more hearts than 
a similar fund ever did before. 

Uncle Sam is really trying to treat his soldier 
boys with the generosity «hey deserve. Besides 
giving them the highest pay and the best food of 
any army in the world, he is trying, genuinely 








trying, to humanize military service. The cham- 
pions of democracy deserve some of the fruits 
of democracy while they are waging its war. 
So the United States Army is giving regular 
vacations to its soldiers. Of course they cannot 


_ return to theirfamilies, asthe Frenchand English 


soldiers can, so the Army authorities have taken 
over some of the most beautiful resorts of 
France and made them into Leave Areas for 
our men. The pleasant duty of entertaining 
these men on vacation is part of the work of the 
Y. M. C. A., and, in passing, I would say that 
the duty is performed with the most admirable 
intelligence and enthusiasm. 

But it is costly. Nevertheless, at Aix-les- 
Bains I found that everything was provided for 
except prizes for the stimulation of sports and 
stunts, just the mild competitive excitement 
which all men;need in recreation. So without 
a moment’s’ hesitation I established a small 
fund for the purchase of favors or prizes for the 
best performance in tennis, billiards, baseball, 
bicycling, mountain climbing, swimming, or 
any other branch of recreation in which such 
encouragement would count. 

It was an investment in passing pleasure which 
would bear dividends in permanent morale. But 
the Y. M. C. A. could not spend its voluntary 
contributions in a fund which would necessitate 
a psychologist to explain its balance sheet to 
the general and generous public. Banking on 
my friend’s insight I took the chance, and trust 
that our glorious termination of the war will 
cover my venture. 

How far away Chateau-Thierry seemed from 
Aix-les-Bains! Almost at a bound I went from 
an august and ravishing scene of peace into the 
most sordid and horrible circumstances of war. 
Our troops, together with the incomparable 
French, were about to drive the Germans across 
the Marne. I knew that our men were going 
into action in greater force than ever before in 
the war, and that the struggle would present in- 
numerable features of pain and privation which 
neither scientific skill nor spontaneous generos- 
ity could obviate or alleviate. 


RTUNATELY, just at that moment, I had 
an automobile placed at my disposal by the 
Y.M.C.A. I loaded it to overflowing with choc- 
olate, cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco 
and chewing gum, and started for the Marne. Of 
that trip it is enough to say this: that we gave 
away things that were priceless to the men in 
their extremity—in the middle of the night as 
they were marching toward the front, in dug- 
outs, in field hospitals, in wayside dressing sta- 
tions, at the very extreme front line of our 
advance where machine gunners were spitting 
death into the retreating Huns. 

Part of the time Francis B. Sayre, President 
Wilson’s son-in-law, was with me, and it was 
probably the greatest joy either of us will ever 
know in this world to have been able to put 
cigarettes to the lips of torn and dying men. 

And when I returned to Paris the city was in 
anew mood. The horrible menace had passed 
away—thanks to our brilliant military coédp- 
eration with the Allies—and everyone breathed 
more freely. Of course there were more wounded 
Americans on the streets, and the hospitals were 
crowded, 

One day I happened to be in the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Club on Rue Royale. (This club is a 
purely independent organization, backed chiefly 
by Pennsylvanians, but its spirit and methods 
seemed to me much akin to the Y. M. C. A.) 
Some enlisted men, recently discharged from 
a ‘hospital, came in hungry. They had no 
money and their evident weakness searched 
one’s heart. The club could not give money— 
that would have been a fatal precedent. 

Upon inquiry I found that the group I had 
seen was only one of many similar groups—men 
in transit from the hospital to rejoin their re- 
spective units, but bankrupt because their pay 
had not followed them. Thereupon I established 
a fund with Chaplain Frederick W. Beekman, 
the presiding genius of the organization, for pro- 
viding meals for casual wounded men passing 
through Paris, and I feel confident that many 
and many a hungry United States soldier will 
have cause to thank God for the generosity of 
his far-away and nameless friend. 


a GO through those wards is to get a vision 
of the grit and endurance of American man- 
hood. But no one cares to go empty handed, so I 
took with me such things as wounded men like 
best, and also I made it possible for cther visitors 
to take similar tokens of friendliness and grati- 
tude. 

No one at home, amid the accustomed se- 
curities of peace, can realize what even a little 
free money may mean to men and women in this 
war-scarred and disheveled land. The very 
spontaneity has a value and a beauty which 
are lacking in the organized forms of relief. 

Yet, frankly, I would not advise Americans 
of generous impulse to attempt what I have 
described; it is better, far better, to put money 
into the regular relief organizations—the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the K. 
of C., the American Library Association — be- 
cause the agents of those funds are everywhere 
and are growing very wise in the use of the 
means at their disposal. 

Still, I would not have forgone the privilege 
I have had of vicarious and spasmodic gener- 
osity for anything in the world; several times 
I have felt an elation in my almonry which I 
never expect to realize again. 
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A welcome—easy—luncheon 


Cut cold boiled cornmeal mush 
into half-inch slices, cut out in 
little cakes, dip in egg, then bread 
crumbs, and fry a golden brown. 
Serve hot with Libby’s Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce 
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Now Libby’s chefs surprise us 
with new ideas for beans 








Even old-fashioned meat pie can’t compare with this! 


Mix together in a bowl four hot mashed potatoes, one 
tablespoonful flour, a tablespoonful of melted butter and 
salt and pepper; grease a pie-dish and line with the potato 
pastry —flatten out with a spoon till the pastry is a quarter 
inch in thickness. Bake in a moderate oven till the pastry 
is lightly browned. Fill with Libby’s Pork and Beans, hot, 
sprinkle over the beans some minced parsley, cut and serve 
as you would a meat pie 








Appetizing cutlets that take the place of tneat 


Take the contents from a package of Libby’s Pork and 
Beans, drain, and mash with a potato masher; then mix 
them in a bowl with a cupful of fresh bread crumbs, a finely 
minced onion, salt, pepper and a whole raw egg; turn onto 
a floured board, cut out in cutlet shape, dip them in 
beaten egg, roll lightly in bread crumbs and fry in hot fat 
for eight minutes. Serve on a hot dish and garnish with 
eoolnan beet quarters seasoned with a little salad oil, vin- 
egar and scraped horse-radish 


Raising the curtain on cheerful winter meals 


Put two tablespoonfuls of fat from fried bacon in a stew- 
pan with three pee and finely chopped onions, fry. all 
together, then add a cup of hot water, a little thyme, bay- 
leaf and parsley tied in a piece of muslin, salt and pepper; 
stir till boiling, then let simmer for fifteen minutes; re- 
move the muslin with the herbs, mix into the soup the 
contents of a package of Libby’s Pork and Beans, that 
have been rubbed through a sieve, reheat, and just before 
serving mix with a pint of warm milk and pour into a 
hot soup tureen 


HO but Libby chefs would have 
attempted to make a new delight 
of pork and beans? 


How do they get the flavor that makes 
these beans so good? 

Is it in the handpicked beans them- 
selves—grown where beans grow finest? 
Is it in the cooking—that must be 
just so long, and not a second more 
or less? 


Is it in those tender meat cubes from 
sugar-cured young porklings—or in 
the special care with which the rich 
Tomato Sauce is seasoned? 


Whatever the secret, you’ll say when 
first you taste them: ‘‘Never were beans 
so good as these!’’ 


Try them tonight in one of these 
new ways—easily made, inexpensive 
dishes that the family will ask for again 
and again. 


Your grocer has Libby’s Pork and 
Beans or will gladly get them for you 
—with or without Tomato Sauce. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 112 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill a Libby of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 








Bean Salad, Boulevard—you will like this 


Open a can of Libby’s Pork and Beans, drain and mix with 
them one finely pon we raw onion, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one of salad oil, one of minced parsley, salt and 
pepper, and place them on crisp lettuce leaves. Cut a large, 
cold, boiled onion lengthwise into eight pieces, cover each 
piece with chili sauce, sprinkle over with hard-boiled yolk 
of egg that has been rubbed through a sieve, and arrange 
these as a border around the beans 





But after all, there’s much to be said for Boston! 
There’s something about pork and beans and brown bread 
that just naturally makes them go together! 

Put the contents of a package of Libby’s Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce in a casserole and heat in the oven for 
about twenty minutes. Serve with brown bread 
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ORANGE JELL-O 


Jack’s Sugarless Birthday 


**Don’t look! Guess what’s on the table,’?’ Dorothy commands. 
‘Six candles, and what else? Guess!’ 


And Jack, for whose birthday dinner mamma has prepared lovely 
things, guesses: ‘‘I dunno, but I ’spect it’s Jell-O.”’ 


Of course he’s right. There is a little dish of Jell-O for each of 
the youngsters who will be there to enjoy it, a big dish of Cherry 
Jell-O, with delightful ‘‘trimmings,’’ sugarless and creamless, to be 
divided into portions, and a birthday cake, made, frosting and all, by 
mamma, who has learned how to do wonderful things with syrups and 
vegetable oils and mixed flours, as well as Jell-O. 


For desserts that do not require sugar, cream or ‘‘fats’’ of any 
kind, and for salads—such desserts and salads as are shown on this 
page—follow the recipes in the latest Jell-O Book. A copy of the book 
will be sent to any woman who will send us her name and address. 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold 2 for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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ALMOND CHERRY JELL-O 
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Christ: 


in these war days our time-honored cus- 

toms should not be dispensed with entirely 
unless necessary. It is not yet necessary to 
eliminate our Christmas and other holiday din- 
ners; but if they are not different this year from 
those of former years it will be because we are 
not living up to the spirit of the times, nor con- 
serving as we should. 

The three menus given here for holiday din- 
ners are planned so as to conserve on sugar, 
wheat and the meats most needed by our sol- 
diers; also to encourage the use of home-raised 
and-home-canned products as much as possible. 

If our pocketbook suggests to us that we 
ought not to have turkey on our menus this 
year—or perhaps it is goose or duck we have 
been accustomed to have—then we can fall 
back on chicken, a roast rabbit, a pork roast, 
or oysters in some form, and still have a fine 
dinner. If we live in the country where game 
abounds we should have game on our table. The 
recipe for Mock-Cherry Pie will be found on 
page 40, and the recipes for Noél and other 
Plum Puddings will be found on Page 42. 


Roast-Rabbit Dinner 


Cream of Tomato and Celery Soup. Place in 
a saucepan one quart of tomatoes, with one 
bunch of celery cut up into bits, three cloves 
and a bay leaf, and simmer for twenty min- 
utes; add a cupful of water if the tomato pulp 
is too thick. Remove from the fire, season with 
salt and pepper and sweeten with two teaspoon- 
fuls of corn sirup. Heat one quart of milk to the 
boiling point and thicken with a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch blended with a little of the milk. 
Bring the tomatoes to a boil; add half a tea- 
spoonful of soda; then stir the milk quickly 
into the tomatoes. Serve in bouillon cups with 
saltines or croutons. 


Tx: KEEP as normal and as sane as possible 


Roast Rabbit. Dress a rabbit, removing the 
head and feet, and let it stand in salted water 
for one hour; then rinse in cold water. Fill with 
a dressing made of bread and onions, seasoning 
well with pepper, salt and a little sage or pars- 
ley, as liked, and moistened with a little milk. 
Sew up the opening and place the rabbit in a 
roasting pan, with an inch of meat stock in the 
bottom, and Jay three thin slices of salt pork or 
bacon along thetop. Roast in a moderately hot 
oven and baste frequently. Be sure it is tender 
before removing. Two rabbits may be roasted 
in the same pan. Garnish with the bacon, 
parsley, and little balls of the dressing fried 
separately. 


Mock Goose or Duck. Cook two cupfuls of 
hominy grits in six cupfuls of salt water until 
tender. For stuffing, combine two cupfuls of 
stale bread crumbs, one cupful of milk, a 
quarter of a cupful of vegetable oil, two cupfuls 
of mashed potatoes, half a pound of sausage 
meat and one beaten egg. Season this mixture 
with salt and pepper and any herbs liked best. 
Mold the stuffing in the shape of a goose or a 
duck, then cover carefully with the hominy, 
which should be at least half an inch thick over 
the stuffing. Mold drumsticks and wings of the 
hominy, making them flat rather than round. 
Glaze with the white of an egg. Bake in a hot 
oven for one hour, basting frequently with hot 
fat. This mock fowl is nice served with a tomato 
sauce. A pint of oysters may be used instead 
of the sausage, or half a pound of chopped or 
ground round steak. This is merely intended 
to give the dish a meat flavor. 


Spiced-Prune Salad. Wash and soak one 
pound and a half of prunes overnight. Mix half 
a cupful of vinegar, half a cupful of corn sirup, 
one teaspoonful each of allspice, cloves and cin- 
namon, one sliced lemon and juice, and boil all 
together for five minutes; add the prunes, and 
let them remain until cold; remove the stones 
and fill the centers with chopped nuts. Serve 
on lettuce leaves. Cover with chopped nuts 
and pour over French dressing. 


Creamed Peas in Turnip Cups. Peel as many 
turnips as may be required for the number of 
cups required and part boil for fifteen minutes; 
then pour off the water; add more, and boil, 
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Creamy Nut Layer Cake 


By Mary Mason Wright 
Photographs and Additional Recipes by Harriet Ellsworth Coates and Marion Harris Neil 





Cream of Tomato and Celery Soup 


Roast Rabbit 
Creamed Peas in Turnip Cups 
Spiced-Prune Salad 


Mock Goose or Duck 
Baked Squash 
Mock-Cherry Pie 


Noel Pudding, Boiled 


Stuffed Figs 


Maple Po; -Corn Balls or Squares 





Chicken Gumbo Soup, With Croutons 
Chicken Pie in Glass 
Carrots Escalloped, With Onions Creamed Cauliflower 
Celery Salad 
Chocolate Blancmange, With Fruit 
Creamy Nut Layer Cake 
Cranberries (Honeyed) 


Fruit Soup 
Fowl With Rice 4 la Casserole 


Sweet Potatoes Succotash 
Tomato Pickles Beet Pickles 
Baked Apples 
Date-and-Orange Salad Cherry Layer Cake 
Plum Pudding Pecan Pralines 





until tender, in slightly salted water; take the 
turnips out of the water, cut a slice off the top of 
each and scoop out part of the center. Cream 
some peas with a white sauce, season well and 
fill into the turnip cups. 


Chicken-Pie Dinner 


Chicken Pie. Cut the chicken into joints, 
season with salt and pepper; put them into a 
stewpan and cover with boiling water; cook 
gently until tender. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a frying pan; add the same amount 
of flour and rub smooth; then add a cupful of 
the broth in which the chicken has been boiled; 
season with salt and pepper; add the chicken, 
free from bones, two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
two sliced carrots and one or two sliced hard- 
boiled eggs. Put mixture into a deep glass pie 
pan and cover with a top crust of biscuit dough. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Carrots Escalloped, With Onions. Scrape the 
carrots and arrange a layer in the bottom of a 
baking dish, slicing them quite thin;. cover with 
a layer of onions, also sliced thin. Sprinkle each 
layer with salt and pepper and cover with white 
sauce, well seasoned. Cover with stale bread 
crumbs mixed with a little fine suet, or with 
cooked rice, and bake in the oven until tender. 


Chocolate Blancmange, With Fruit. Follow 
the recipe for blancmange on the cornstarch 
package, increasing to suit the company to be 
served. After boiling for a‘few minutes stir in 
two ounces of melted chocolate and boil for a 
few minutes longer; then remove from the fire 
and stir in one cupful of dates, half a cupful of 


chopped figs, one cupful of raisins and, if desired, 
a certain amount of candied orange peel and cit- 
ron. This pudding should be molded in a square 
or oblong pan and when cold cut into squares 
or oblongs, and served with a maple, lemon or 
orange sauce or with marshmallow cream. 


Dinner of Fowl a la Casserole 


Fruit Soup. Use one pint of crushed pine- 
apple and two oranges shredded and add these 
to one cupful of canned strawberries and half a 
cupful of any sirup desired. Just before serving, 
add one cupful of chopped ice. Serve in sherbct 
cups. 


Fowl With Rice a la Casserole. Wash two 
cupfuls of rice in several waters. Have ready on 
the fire a saucepan three parts full of boiling 
water, sprinkle in the rice, and boil quickly un- 
til the rice is tender, then drain, and add one 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper 
and one tablespoonful of butter substitute. The 
number of joints depends very much on the size 
of the fowl, but ten pieces at least should be 
procured—two wings, four pieces from the legs, 
two from the breast and two from the back. 

Wash the pieces of fowl, place them in a 
saucepan, with cold water to cover them, and 
bring them slowly to the boil. Skim well; add 
one teaspoonful of salt, two stalks of celery, 
diced, one onion cut into small pieces, one 
bay leaf and two sprigs of parsley. Put the lid 
on the pan and simmer until the fowl is tender. 
Then lift out the joints, and strain one cupful 
and a half of the liquor to make the sauce. 

To make the sauce, melt three tablespoon- 
fuls of butter substitute in a casserole; stir in 


Christmas Salads and Cakes 
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Florentine Cake 
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1as Dinners Economically Planned | 


four tablespoonfuls of flour; then add the 
liquor and a cupful of milk, and stir until 
boiling. Add one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of salt and half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Put in the pieces of fowl, 
allow them to reheat thoroughly in the sauce, 
cover with the hot, dry rice and serve at once. 


Date-and-Orange Salad. Dissolve one table- 
spoonful and a half of gelatin in two cupfuls and 
a half of grape juice or loganberry juice, and 
add a quarter of a cupful of sirup. Remove the 
stones from two cupfuls of dates and stuff the 
centers with chopped nut meats. Divide two 
skinned oranges into sections and put these into 
a wet mold with thedates; cover with the gelatin 
mixture and chill. Turn out at servingtime and 
garnish with endive, orange sections and stoned- 
and-nut-filled dates. Serve with mayonnaise 
dressing made without mustard and whitened 
with a little whipped cream. 


Twisted Crullers. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
butter substitute with three-quarters of a cupful 
of corn sirup; add an eighth of a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, an eighth of a teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and three-quarters of a cupful of milk. Sift two 
cupfuls of Victory flour and one cupful of barley 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
half a teaspoonful of salt together; add grad- 
ually to the shortening and sirup. Roll out 
half an inch thick, cut into long narrow strips, 
twist in rings and join together. Fry brown in 
hot fat. 


Grandmother’s Doughnuts. Sift together two 
cupfuls of Victory flour, two cupfuls of barley 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt and four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; add two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter substitute, four tablespoon- 
fuls of corn sirup and half a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg to one pint of milk; stir into the flour 
and mix into a smooth dough. Turn out onto a 
floured board, roll the dough to half an inch in 
thickness and cut with a diamond-shaped cut- 
ter. Fry in hot fat, and drain on paper. 


Cherry Layer Cake. Cream two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter substitute with one cupful of 
honey. Add one teaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk, one cupful of 
Victory flour, one cupful of corn flour and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; mix. well to- 
gether, and fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs. Bake in two layers. 

FILLING AND Ictnc: Melt a quarter of a 
pound of marshmallows in a double boiler with 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Boil one cup- 
ful and a half of corn sirup until it threads; 
pour the sirup slowly on the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg; add the marshmallow and an 
ounce of candied cherries, beating all the time. 
When cool, spread between the layers and over 
the top and sides. 


Creamy Nut Layer Cake. Cream half a 
cupful of butter substitute with one cupful of 
honey; add four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
sifted with one cupful and a half of Victory flour 
and half a cupful of rice flour, and half a cupful 
of water. Flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Bake in three layers. 

FILLING: Soak a teaspoonful of gelatin in 
four teaspoonfuls of water for ten minutes and 
then melt over hot water; add half a cupful of 
cream, and scald. Remove from the fire; adda 
pinch of salt, and sweeten to taste with honey. 
When cool, add a teaspoonful of baking powder 
°-d whip until frothy; add a cupful of mixed 

ins, citron and almonds all chopped fine. 
Put this between the layers and over the top. 


Florentine Cake. Cream two-thirds of a cup- - 


ful of butter substitute with two cupfuls of sirup; 
sift four cupfuls of sifted flour with five tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt; add this to the creamed 
butter substitute and sirup, with a cupful of 
milk; flavor with a teaspoonful of almond ex- 
tract, and bake in a loaf pan. 

Ictnc: Boil a cupful and a half of corn sirup 
until it threads, remove from fire, add a quarter 
of a pound of melted marshmallows, and pour 
onto the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, then 
spread this-over the cake and decorate with 
candied cherries cut into quarters. 
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Stuffed Dates 





Dromedary Dates 
Instead of Candy 


DROMEDARY Dates 
are ‘‘Nature’s War-time Con- 
fection.” ‘They are as sweet 
as candy—delicious in 
flavor—healthful and nour- 
ishing. 

Rich in sugar—vnatura/ 
sugar—upon which there 
are no restrictions. 


Dromedary. Dates are 
carefully selected, luscious 
golden dates. 


Serve them as they come 
from the dust-proof pack- 
age, or stuffed with nuts, 
marshmallows or Drome- 
dary Cocoanut. 


Use Dromedary Dates in 
Sugar-Saving Desserts 


Many sugar-saving desserts are 
suggested in our new cook book 
**DROMEDARY WaR-TIME RECIPEs.”’ 
Sent free upon request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 





Two Dates actually contain nat- 
ural sugar equivalent to one level 
teaspoonful of refined sugar. 












































The Christmas-Dinner Trimmings 
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Nutritious Nut Novelties 


By Mary Mason Wright 


ra\HE food value of nuts is not 
generally appreciated. Like 
cheese, they offer much meat 
value in compact form. We are 
just waking to the national im- 
portance of our nut supply as an 
article of diet. The food value 

: of nuts should be considered as 
part of the meal, although they seem to add 
festivity to it, as they combine most happily 
with fruits and starches in entrées and desserts. 


Jellied Prune Ring, Almond Custard 


¥ Cupful of Prunes ¥% = of Maple 


2 Cupfuls of Water irup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Gelatin 


Lemon Juice 
2 Eggs 2 Cupfuls of Milk 
1% Cupful of Sirup 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

24 Cupful of Blanched Cornstarch 
Almonds ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Almond Extract 


ASH the prunes thoroughly and soak 

them overnight in the water; in the 
morning add the sirup, and simmer slowly until 
tender; drain, remove the stones. Dissolve the 
gelatin in a little cold water, and stir it into 
the hot sirup; then add the lemon juice and the 
prunes. Pour into a ring mold. 

To make the almond custard, place the milk 
in a double boiler; thicken it with the corn- 
starch blended with a little water; cook until 
the starchy taste is removed, then stir in the 
beaten egg yolks and the maple sirup and cook 
for a.few minutes longer; add the blanched, 
chopped almonds and the extract. When the 
prune ring is firm turn out and fill the center 
with the cold custard. Chill and serve. 





Chocolate Nut Sauce 


2 Squares of Melted Y{ Teaspoonful of Salt 
hocolate 1 Cupful of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 
Cornstarch 1 Cupful of Nut Meats 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

LACE the milk in a double boiler, add tke 

sirup and the salt. Thicken with the corn- 
starch and cook until the starchy taste is re- 
moved. Stir in the melted chocolate and the 
nut meats, then the flavoring. 

Cook half a cupful of rice in one quart of 
skim milk until the rice is soft. Turn into a 
baking dish, stir in one cupful of raisins or stoned 
dates and bake for about thirty minutes, add- 
ing more milk if necessary. Turn into molds 
to cool. Serve covered with the nut sauce. 


Chestnut Croquettes 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked Preserved Fruit 
Chestnut Purée 1 Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of Honey Thick White Sauce 
Olive or Any Vegetable Oil 


DD the honey, beaten egg and the thick 
white sauce to the chestnut purée, adding 
enough thick white sauce to make the purée 
the right consistency to mold. Ineert a bit 
of preserved fruit in the center of each 
croquette. Roll in egg, then in corn meal, and 
fry a golden brown in deep, hot vegetable oil 
in which a slice of lemon has been placed. 


Dried-Fruit and Nut Trifle 


OAK one pound of dried apples or other 

dried fruit overnight in cold water to 
cover, then cook until tender; drain, and 
press the apples through a sieve. Cut stale 
sponge cake into slices and put them into a 
glass dish; moisten with the apple juice and 
one cupful of custard, and add one cupful of 
chopped nut meats. Add to the apples, grated 
maple sugar to taste, one teaspoonful of lemon 
extract and whites of two eggs stiffly beaten. 
Pile this snow on the top of the custard, deco- 
rate with nut meats and keep in a cool place 
until servingtime. 

To make the custard, beat the yolks of eggs; 
mix one tablespoonful of cornstarch with three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk; boil one cupful of 
milk and pour in the cornstarch; boil for eight 
minutes, stirring all the time; then add the 
yolks of eggs, and stir until the mixture thick- 
ens; add half a teaspoonful of powdered nut- 
meg, and use. 


Quince Dessert, Maple-Nut Sauce 


4% Dozen Quinces 1 Cupful of Nut Meats 





Celery Sticks, Corn-Shock Style 


Healthful Cranberry Goodies 
By Florence Spring 


iN THE long procession of au- 
tumn fruits the cranberry holds 
its own important place and 
radiates a holiday aroma. Of 
course we know the cranberry 
best in sauce and tart, but there 
are many other appetizing ways 
to use it. 








Cranberry-and-Apple Jelly 


1 Quart of Apple Juice 34 Quart of Hot Sirup 
1 Quart of Cranberry Juice 
OIL the mixed juice for ten minutes; add the 
hot sirup, and boil to the two-drop test. 
Pour into hot jelly glasses. 


Mock Cherry Pie 


114% Cupfuls of 
Cranberries (Cut 
in Halves) Water 

¥ Cupful of Raisins 1 Tablespoonful of Flour 


Mi the ingredients and cook the mixture 
in a double boiler until it thickens. Bake 
with two crusts. 


1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 
1 Cupful of Boiling 


Cranberry Tapioca 


OOK tapioca in the usual way in a double 

boiler, with boiling water enough to make 
clear and of the consistency of breakfast cereal. 
Just before taking up, add one cupful of cooked 
cranberry pulp, sweetened to taste. Serve cold 
or warm, as preferred, with whipped cream. 


Cranberry Fluff 


TEW one quart of good ripe cranberries in a 

pint of water until very soft and broken, 
stirring often; rub through a colander; add one 
cupful and a half of corn sirup, and return to 
the stove; then add, boiling hot, to gelatin 
which has been soaked in cold water, using the 
amount of gelatin called for in package direc- 
tions, measuring the cranberry pulp and adding 
enough boiling water to make up the quantity 
of liquid also called for on the package. Pour 
half the mixture into a wet jelly mold and set 
it in cold water to stiffen. When the remainder 
is partly stiffened whip it with a Dover egg 
beater untilitis a mass of fluff, and pourit lightly 
over the first. Set to cool, then place on ice. 
Serve with cream sauce. 





Dried - Fruit and Nut Trifle 





1 Cupful of Boiling 
Water 
¥% Cupful of Sweet 
Orange Juice 
Crystallized Orange 


(Chopped) 
¥% Cupful of Cold Water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Gelatin 
Maple Sirup 
1 Tablespoonful of 


Peel 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 


Maple Sugar 


RESS canned quinces through a sieve; 

add the maple sugar if canned without 
sugar, and the orange juice. Soak the gelatin 
in the cold water and dissolve it in the boil- 
ing water; then add it to the fruit mixture. 
Pour into a mold and chill. 

Make the maple sauce by thickening 
maple sirup with cornstarch, using a table- 
spoonful to a cupful of the sirup; stir in the 
nut meats, and allow to cool before serving 





around the dessert. 


HE Food Administration requests the 
housewives of America to save the 
stones, pits and shells from the following 
list of foods, and to dispose of them as ar- 
ranged by their local Red Cross Chapters. 
Let us increase our use of nuts as a food, 
that the shellsmay serve the additional pur- 
pose of supplying carbon as it may be needed 
by the Government in the making of gas 
masks. But save only these: 


Peach Stones Date Seeds 

Prune Pits Brazil-Nut Shells 

Plum Pits Hickory-Nut Shells 

Apricot Pits Walnut Shells! 

Olive Pits Butternut Shells 
Cherry Pits 








Unusual Celery Ways 
By Marion Harris Neil 


mg INE of. the few vegetables that 
#/ can be eaten uncooked is celery, 
ii and there is hardly any other 
vegetable of which every part 
can be put to such good account. 
Celery soup, celery sauce, celery 
“$4|| salad and stewed celery form the 
“=| more common styles of prepar- 
ing this vegetable, but there are many other 
methods. of cooking and serving it. 


Braised Celery 


5 X 7ASH one head of celery; trim the stalks 

and cut them into four-inch pieces. Boil 
in salted water until tender. Drain, and put 
into a saucepan with one cupful of stock, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of honey. 
Bring to the boil. Remove the celery onto a 
hot dish, dot with a few pieces of butter substi- 
tute, and brown in the oven. Thicken the liquid 
with one tablespoonful of cornstarch and cook 
until reduced to half the quantity. Pour the 
sauce over the celery, and sprinkle with a little 
grated cheese. Hot tomato sauce may be served 
in addition if desired. 











Celery Croquettes 


fhe wash and cut into short pieces two 
or three heads of celery, according to size. 
Blanch them in salted water, and drain; then 
cook, until tender, in boiling stock or water. 
Drain the cooked celery, and chop it fine. Melt 
three tablespoonfuls of butter substitute in a 
saucepan; add one small onion, chopped fine, 
and fry for two minutes; stir in four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, blend these together, and gradually 
add one cupful of milk. Stir until it boils, and 
put in the celery. Season with salt and white 
pepper, and simmer for fifteen minutes, adding 
at the last the yolks of two eggs. Spread this 
mixture on a platter and let it get cold. Make 
up into croquettes, toss in fine bread crumbs, 
brush over with the whites of the eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth, and again toss in bread crumbs. 
Bake in a very hot oven. Serve hot. 


Celery Jelly 


IMMER for two hours two cupfuls of diced 

celery in three cupfuls of stock or water, one 
onion, sliced, a few slices of carrot and a sprig 
of parsley; strain, and add one teaspoonful of 
salt and half a teaspoonful of white pepper. To 
two cupfuls of this liquid add one tablespoonful 
and a half of gelatin dissolved in a quarter of a 
cupful of hot water, and strain again. Tint a 
delicate green with a few drops of green color if 
wished. Pour into a wet mold and turn out 
when firm. Surround with shredded lettuce 
leaves. If you like, you may introduce tender 
pieces of the celery into the jelly itself. 


Celery Soufflé 


teat enough white celery to weigh about 
one pound; wash it thoroughly and cut it 
into small pieces; boil in boiling salted water or 
stock until tender; strain out the water, and rub 
the celery through a sieve. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter substitute in a small sauce- 
pan; stir in four tablespoonfuls of flour; mix 
well, and moisten with half a cupful of milk; 
when smooth stir in the yolks of three eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, the celery 
purée, a quarter of a teaspoonful each of salt 
and white pepper, and the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Fill greased soufflé 
cases with the mixture and bake for ten 
minutes in a moderate oven. Bake all together 
in a casserole if desired. Serve very hot. 


Baked Celery and Cheese 


TEW one head of celery, cut into small 

pieces, in a little boiling water until quite 
tender. Place a layer of the celery at the bot- 
tom of a greased fireproof dish; sprinkle over 
with four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese; 
add salt and pepper to taste. Continue the 
layers to the top of the dish, and pour over 
a good white sauce with half a teaspoonful 
of made mustard in it. Dot with small pieces 
of butter substitute and bake in a hot over. 
until a rich brown. Serve very hot. 

Boiled macaroni cut into small pieces might 
be added to this dish, or stewed celery and 
macaroni boiled in salt water may be heated 
in two cupfuls of white sauce, seasoned with 
pepper and nutmeg and served upon a hot 
dish garnished with parsley. 


Celery Sticks 


SE white, firm stalks of celery, allowing 

the whitest leaves to remain at the top. 
Wash them well in cold water,’and drain 
thoroughly on a cloth. Mix one cream cheese 
with one tablespoonful of butter substitute 
and two tablespoonfuls of cream. Season to 
taste, with salt, pepper, mustard, paprika and 
chopped parsley. Fill the concaves of the 
celery with the cheese mixture. Serve placed 
in upright position, in the style of a corn 
shock, on the center of a plate of hors d’ceuvre. 
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Patriotic Christmas Candies 
Using No White Sugar, But Plenty of Nuts 


HIS Yuletide let us express 
our patriotism by the kinds 
of candy we make and eat. 
The more nuts and coconut 
we can use the more patri- 
otic we shall be, as nut meats 
do not require a large 
amount of sweetening; and 
if we save the shells and dis- 
pose of them according to 

the local arrangements made by the Red Cross, 
we shall be extending our aid to the Gas Defense 

Service of the Army. Seven pounds of shells, 
they tell us, will supply enough carbon for one 
gas mask. 

By purchasing materials to make several 
pounds of these candies calling for a varied use 
of the same ingredients, the average cost will 
range from seventeen to thirty cents a pound. 

Let the Christmas candy. making ; 
provide an evening’s entertainment 
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By Mary Lewis 


complete two-thirds of the recipe for maple 
nougat and pour it into an oiled bread pan of 
the same size. When the molasses candy be- 
gins to be firm, transfer the nougat over it. Let 
it stand for a few moments, and then put the 
third layer, consisting of the remaining molas- 
ses candy, on this. Let stand until it is fairly 
stiff and then, with a very sharp knife dipped in 
boiling water, cut it into small squares. If de- 
sired, the molasses candy may first be pulled 
and worked into thin sheets. 


Honey Glacé Nuts and Grapes 


Leet gently boil half a cupful, or eight 
tablespoonfuls, of honey for five minutes in 
a small, deep utensil; then set it into boiling 
water, keeping the water boiling, and quickly 
dip into it, by the stems, Malaga grapes; then 


into balls the size of marbles and roll in the re- 
maining coconut. Honey may be substituted 
for the condensed milk. 


Maple Nut Caramels 


1 Cupful of Maple 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sugar (6 Ounces) Margarine 
\% Cupful of Dark Corn 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sirup Cornstarch 
1 Small Can of ¥% Teaspoonful of Soda 
Evaporated Milk 1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
Pee* the evaporated milk into a measuring 
cup and fill up the cup with water, or with 
milk, cream or left-over condensed milk. Add 
the maple sugar, and stir in the corn sirup, 
margarine, cornstarch and soda mixed. If the 
maple sugar is very hard. put the whole mixture 
over hot water until it melts. Then boil it 
until, when tried in cold water, a lit- 
tle makes a ball that is hard on the 








instead of being regarded as atask; and 
if you should wish to entertain two 
soldiers or sailors just before Christ- 
mas, you will find that this is one of 
the forms of entertainment they will 
enjoy most, especially if boxes of 
the good homemade candy may be 
sent to the home folks—and, of 
course, you will not forget to let a 
box go back to be shared in camp 
or on ship. 


Peanut Patties 


2 Cupfuls, or 1 15-Cent Can, of Dark 
Corn Sirup 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
10 Cents’ Worth of Peanuts in Shell 


UB eight divisions of a muffin pan 
with butter or margarine, and 
spread the peanuts, which should be 
shelled and skinned, evenly in them. 
Then boil together the corn sirup and 
the vinegar until the mixture makes 
a hard ball when tried in cold 
water; it should rattle against the 
cup. Then add the soda; pour the 
mixture over the peanuts and, 
when absolutely cold and hard, re- 
move from the pan and wrap in wax 
paper. Other nuts may be used. 








Orange-and- Carrot Paste 


2 Cupfuls of Ground Carrots (About 
Twelve Carrots) 

2 8-Ounce Glasses of Orange Marmalade 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Powdered Gelatin 

About 3 Tablespoonfuls of Finely 
Ground Shredded Coconut 


OIL the carrots, until soft, in two 
cupfuls of water. In the mean- 
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Peanut Patties 


outside and “chewy” in the center. 

If the mixture separates it will not 

matter. Stir in quickly chopped nut 

meats. Add the vanilla, and pour 

into a bread pan, which has been 
rubbed with margarine. When 
cold, cut into squares, and roll in 
paraffin paper if desired. 


Maple Pralines 


234 Cupfuls of Scraped Maple Sugar, 
or 1 Pound 
4 Cupful of Boiling Water 
White of 1 Very Large Egg 
A Few Drops of Vanilla 
UT the maple sugar into a sauce- 
pan, pounding it first if too hard 
to scrape. Add the water; set it 
over boiling water until the sugar 
melts. Then boil it next to the blaze 
until the mixture threads when the 
spoon is lifted. It should be stirred 
occasionally. Then pour it, beating 
constantly, into the egg white. Add 
the vanilla, and beat until thick 
and creamy. Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls onto wax paper. 

A little coconut or a few chopped 
nut meats may be added when 
the candy is poured into the egg 
white. 








Coconut-and- Raisin Brittle 


2 Cupfuls of White Corn Sirup (1 15- 
Cent Can) 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Vinegar 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Shredded Coconut 
(114 Ounces) 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Chopped Raisins 

OIL together the corn sirup and 
ST J the vinegar until it rattles when 











T a little is tried in cold water. Stirin 





time soak the gelatin in cold water to 
cover; addit, with the marmalade, 
to the carrot mixture; boil very slowly for 
twenty minutes, watching to keep it from burn- 
ing. Then pour it into a bread pan, which has 
been greased with butter or margarine. Let 
stand overnight at least, then pull out in a sheet 
on a board slightly dusted with very finely 
ground shredded coconut. Cut into inch cubes 
and roll lightly in the coconut. 


Peppermint Molasses Kisses 


14 Cupfulsof Molasses 1}4 Teaspoonfuls of 
34 Cupful of Dark Margarine 
Corn Sirup (About 10 Dfops of Essence of 


¥ of a 15-Cent Peppermint 
Can) 1 Scant Tablespoonful 
A Few Grains of Soda of Vinegar 


IX together the molasses, corn sirup, vine- 

gar and margarine, and boil until a little of 
the mixture forms a ball that is “chewy” when 
tried in cold water. Then add the soda, and 
pour the mixture onto two platters rubbed with 
a little margarine. Let it cool, stirring up occa- 
sionally from the edges until it can be handled; 
then pull, working in the peppermint at the 
same time. If desired, part of it may be flavored 
with vanilla or lemon instead of with pepper- 
mint. Pull it into a rope and snip into kisses, 
or pull into a flat strip and make into sticks. 
In either case wrap it in paraffin paper. 


Dropped Ginger “Snap” 
2 Cupfuls of White , 
Corn Sirup (1 
15-Cent Can) 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Good Margarine 
OMBINE all the ingredients and boil them™ 
together until a little of the mixture rattles 
when tried in cold water. Then drop by half 
teaspoonfuls, very quickly, onto a platter 
rubbed with margarine. If you have any left- 
over candied ginger it may be minced and 
added to the candy. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Ground Ginger 


Camp Buttercups 


REPARE half the mixture for peppermint 
molasses kisses, omitting the peppermint 
and substituting vanilla. Pour it into two oiled 
bread pans of the same size, which have been 
rubbed with margarine. At the same time 


dip in Brazil nuts, spearing each with a hatpin, 
and place on an oiled platter to harden. It will 
be necessary to work very fast, lest the honey 
solidify. Stuffed dates may also be dipped. 
Other nuts of good sizes may also be used. The 
weight of the candy depends on the weight of 
the articles to be dipped. 


Walnut Crisps 

2 Cupfuls, or 1 15-Cent 1 Teaspoonful of 

Can, of Dark Corn Vanilla 

Sirup ¥% Cupful of Walnut 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Meats (4 Pound 

Vinegar in Shell) 

UB a small dripping pan with butter or 

margarine and sprinkle the walnut meats, 

chopped, all over the bottom. Hickory nuts, 
black walnuts, butternuts or hazelnuts may be 
substituted. Then boil together the corn sirup 
and the vinegar until it rattles when tried in 
cold water; add the vanilla, boil up once more, 
pour over the nuts and, just before it hardens, 
mark it into inch squares with a sharp knife so 
it will break evenly. 


Strawberry Turkish Paste 


1 8-Ounce Glass of 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Apple Jelly 


Powdered Gelatin 


1 8-Ounce Glass of Cold Water 
Strawberry Jam Finely Ground Shredded 
Coconut 


Met the jelly and the jam together over 
hot water. Then add the gelatin, which has 
been softened in cold water to cover, and boil 
very gently together for five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Pour into a bread pan, which has 
been dipped in cold water, and let stand over- 
night. Then pull out onto a board very lightly 
dusted with finely ground shredded coconut, cut 
into inch cubes and roll in the coconut. 


Coconut Balls 


1 Tablespoonful of 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Condensed Milk Raisins 
14% Cupfuls of Shredded 8 Tablespoonfuls of Nut 
Coconut (44 Meats (34 Pound in 
Poun Shell) 
UT the condensed milk into a small bowl 
and stir in a cupiul of the coconut, which 
should be chopped; the raisins, which shot'd be 


ground; and the nut meats, chopped. Shape 


the coconut and the raisins; pour into 

a warm, medium-sized dripping pan, 
wkich has been rubbed with margarine; and, 
when hard, crack into irregular pieces. 


Maple Nougat 


1 Cupful, or 6 Ounces, 1 Egg White 
of Maple Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
4 Cupful of Dark Corn Vanilla 
Sirup (About 4 ¥% Cupful of Nut Meats 
of a 15-Cent Can) (44 Pound in Shell) 
14 Cupful of Water 


MX the corn sirup and the maple sugar, 
which should be broken up, with the 
water, and boil gently until it forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. In the meantime beat 
the egg white stiff and pour half the maple mix- 
ture into it, beating all the while. Cook the 
remaining maple mixture until a little rattles 
against the cup when tried in cold water; pour 
it into the egg; add the vanilla; beat; add the 
nuts, chopped, and pour into a bread pan, 
which has been rubbed with butter or margarine. 
When cold, cut into small bars like nougats and 


wrap in paraffin paper. This is particularly 


good if made with mixed nuts. 


Chocolates 


HE cost of sugarless, homemade chocolates 

depends upon the cost of the centers plus 
that of the chocolate. The average will be 
about thirty cents a pound. 

In making up a group of candies a few 
pieces of the different kinds may be saved out 
for dipping, such as walnut crisp, some coco- 
nut balls, some thin flat pieces of peppermint 
molasses kisses, maple ‘nougat, honey  glacé 
nuts, maple pralines, coconut-and-raisin brittle, 
and some maple nut caramels which have been 
cut half the usual size. 

Cut up the chocolate; add a small piece of 
cocoa butter, if convenient, and melt the whole 
over hot water, in a small, deep utensil. Then 
stir it until it is lukewarm and a little thick, 
and quickly dip in the centers one at a time, 
by means of a bent wire. Put the chocolates on 
wax paper to dry. 

Very firm Malaga grapes, whole nut meats, 
pitted dates, and small solid pieces of canned 
fruit thoroughly drained, may also be dipped 
in this manner. 








There’s More 


Ease and 
Comfort in 


ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


OU will find a delight- 

ful new sense of ease and 

comfort in ATHENA 
Underwear that ordinary 
underwear cannot give. 


The difference is really won- 
derful. Ask your dealer to 
show you the actual gar- 
ments. See with your own 
eyes how ATHENA is «ai- 
lored in the making to conform 
to your figure naturally, with- 
out being stretched into shape. 


Then wear ATHENA and 
learn by experience what de- 
lightful freedom of movement 
this. dainty underwear affords. 


ATHENA is made in all sizes, 
weights and qualities, at the 
prices you pay for ordinary 
underwear. 


Ask for ATHENA at your 


local dealer’s. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Note the contrast be- 
tween ATHENA and 
ordinary underwear, 
as shown in the two 
illustrations. 












Ordinary 
Underwear 


ATHENA 
Underwear 


ATHENA is tailored 
in the making to con- 
form to the figure 
naturally — without 
being stretched into 
shape. 
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For Best Salads and 
Better Cooking 


This new American salad oil is deli- 
cious in flavor and most attractive in 
origin. It is made from corn, is pure, 
rich, nutritious oil which only the heart 
of the corn yields. 

Flavor and quality make it equally 
good for cooking. You should shorten 
with it, season with it, fry in it. 

It is highly nutritious, cconomical and 
easy to use. 


Use it as you would butter or other 
hard fats for shortening—it is more 
economical. It’s the best of all fats 
for frying. Will not absorb flavors or 
odors. 


Ask your dealer for Douglas Oil. 


If he hasn’t it, write us direct, giving 
us your dealer’s name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 

The Douglas Recipe Book, compiled by food experts and published 
to sell for 50 cents, is offered FREE for a limited time to users of 


Douglas Oil. Beautifully illustrated in colors. Send your name, 
address and dealer’s name. 


Douglas Corn Starch is the finest 
Use Douglas Corn Starch quality that can be produced—made 


by the world’s largest exclusive corn starch manufacturers. Makes the 
best sauces, gravies, desserts, pastry flour—recipes on package. Highly 
nutritious—a splendid food for children. Insist on getting Douglas Corn Starch. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products (97) 
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Delicious Flavorings that | 
Make all War Fogg: 
Palatable 
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When the American housewife dis- E as ier om 


covers how the addition of a few 
drops of Sauer’s Flavoring Extracts improve the 
taste of war-time dishes, she will understand what 
an aid to food conservation Sauer’s Extracts are. 


Sauer’s Extracts are a war-time necessity, because 
they help to conserve wheat, fats, meat and sugar, 
by making cornmeal, potatoes, rice and other war- 
time food more appetizing. 
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PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
were awarded the GRAND PRIZE (highest award) 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and 16 other 
highest awards at previous American and European 
expositions, for— 

Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 
THE LARGEST SELLING BRAND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. We have collected hundreds of 
valuable recipes in our frée booklet called ‘Table 
Treats in War Time.” Write for your copy today. 
It will be invaluable to you in the kitchen. 


Made in thirty-two flavors, and seven colors. 
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C. F. Sauer Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Food will win 
the War 
Don’t waste it 
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The Christmas Shortcake 


HE first Christ- 

mas puddings 

were meaty 
dishes and, in fact, 
were not considered 
Yule fare. They were 
made andeaten chiefly 
after the great feast. 
While the quantity of 
materials and the in- 
gredients mentioned 
in these recipes may 
seem expensive they 
are all conservational 
and will provide a 
ready dinner dessert 
or luncheon dish for 
many meals. “ Plum” 
or fruit puddings 
should be made some time before Christmas so 
that the materials from which they are pre- 
pared may blend well, which process greatly 
increases their flavor. Puddings of this kind 
cannot be overcooked. With long boiling, the 
sweet materials evolve the caramel hue. 


Winter Strawberry Shortcake 


IX half a cupful of butter substitute with 

a cupful of honey; when light, add the 
grated rind of an orange. Sift two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder with a cupful of Victory 
flour and half a cupful of corn flous; add 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk. Mix well 
and bake in two layers. 

FiLt1Nnc: Dissolvé.a tablespoonful of gelatin 
in half a cupful of hot water; sweeten with a 
tablespoonful of honey 
and flavor with orange 
juice; place the bowl in 
ice water and whip with 
an egg beater until stiff; 
add a cupful of whipped 
cream; place between the 
layers and on the top. 

Spread preserved straw- 
berries on the filling. 


Carrot Pudding 


NTO a bowl put two 

cupfuls of bread 
crumbs, four table-, 
spoonfuls of maple 
sugar, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter 
substitute, a quarter 
of' a- teaspoonful of 
salt and one cupful of 
hot milk. Allow to 
soak for twenty min- 
utes; then add four 
medium sized car- 
rots, grated, two 
teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered ginger, half a 
teaspoonful of pow- 
dered mace, and four 
eggs, well beaten. Pour into a greased dish 
and bake for twenty minutes. Sprinkle with 
nut meats and serve hot with hot milk. 


Vegetable Plum Pudding 


1 Medium Sized Carrot 1% Cupful Each of 
1 Medium Sized Potato Raisins and 
1 Cupful of Victory Currants 
Flour Y Cupful of Citron 
\{ Teaspoonful of Salt ¥% Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful Each of % Cupful of Molasses 
Cinnamon and 14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Clove 4% Cupful of Suet 
\{ Teaspoonful Each of Mace and Nutmeg 


TIR the milk, molasses, citron and chopped 
suet into the grated carrot and potato. Mix 
together the dry ingredients, except the soda, 
and combine the two groups. Lastly add the 
soda, dissolved in a spoonful of cold water. 
Turn into a greased mold, cover, boil for one 
hour and put into the fireless cooker overnight. 


Canned Cherry Roly-Poly 


IEVE one cupful of Victory flour and one 
cupful of corn flour with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, a 
little salt and two 
tablespoonfuls of 
sirup; chop a quarter 
of a pound of suet 
finely, and add it to 
the flour. Moisten 
with sufficient milk to 
make into a dough, 
turn it onto a floured 
board and roll it out 
about half an inch 
thick; spread with 
hume-canned red cher- 
ries, roll it up, divide 
into two well-greased 
round molds, put 
into boiling water and boil hard for one hour. 
CREAM SAUCE: Bring one pint of milk to the 
boil, with the rind of a lemon and two table- 
spoonfuls of marmalade; strain, and add one 
tablespoonful and a half of cornstarch mixed 
with a little water. Boil for five minutes; beat 
until creamy, then use. 


Fruitarian Plum Pudding 
>| ASH one pound of prunes; soak them in 


‘¥ cold water for six hours; then drain, and 
cit them into small pieces. Into a large bowl 
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Fruitarian Plum Pudding 


sift two cupfuls each of 
barley flour and flour, 
one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one 
teaspoonful of salt, 
one pound of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful 
of powdered mace, 
two teaspoonfuls of 
ginger and half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered 
cloves; add the prunes, 
one pound of seeded 
raisins, one pound of 
seedless raisins, half a 
pound of shredded 
candied citron peel, 
one cupful of sirup or 
honey, the grated 
rinds and strained juices of one orange and 
one lemon, four eggs, well beaten, six cupfuls 
of bread crumbs and one cupful and a half 
of butter substitute, melted. Mix until well 
blended, fill into three greased pudding basins, 
cover with greased papers and steam steadily 
for one hour; then place in a fireless cooker 
with heated stones overnight. 


Liberty Plum Pudding 


HIS is a Christmas pudding made without 
beef suet. Into a large bowl sift one cupful 
each of oat flour and flour; add two cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, one cupful of shredded candied 
citron peel, one pound of seeded raisins, one 
pound of seedless raisins, four bananas, peeled 
and chopped, two cupfuls of chopped nut meats, 
one cupful of sirup, half 
a cupful of butter sub- 
stitute, melted, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, the grated 
rinds and strained juice of 
two lemons, two teaspoon- 
fuls each of powdered cin- 
namon and ginger, one 
teaspoonful of powdered 
nutmeg, onecupfulof milk, 
and four eggs, well beaten. 
Divide into two well- 
greased pudding molds, 
cover with greased lids or 
papers and steam steadily 
for one hour; then 
place in a fireless 
cooker overnight. 


Victory Plum 
Pudding 


] IX one pound of 

seeded raisins, 
one cupful of chopped 
coconut, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of 
bread crumhs, one 
cupful each of barley 
flour and flour, one 
cupful of butter sub- 
stitute, half a cupful of fruit juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, half a pound of 
candied citron peel, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
extract, one teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
four eggs, well beaten, and one cupful of milk. 
Fill greased molds, cover with cloths and boil 
one hour; finish in a fireless cooker. 


Noél Pudding, Boiled 


IX one pound of bread crumbs with half a 
pound of brown sugar; add one cupful 
each of corn flour and flour, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful each of powdered cinnamon, ginger 
and allspice, one pound and a half of seeded 
raisins, one pound of apples, peeledand chopped, 
one cupful of butter substitute, melted, one 
cupful of shredded candied orange peel, half 
a pound of figs, washed and chopped, one cup- 
ful of sirup and three well-beaten eggs. Put 
this mixture into two well-greased pudding 
molds, cover each with a greased-and-floured 
pudding cloth, tie, plunge into boiling water 
and boil steadily for one hour; then place in a 
fireless cooker overnight. Turn out on hot 
serving dishes, deco- 
rate the edges with 
dainty pieces of orange 

peel and serve hot. 


Plum Duff for the 
Children 


NTO a bow! put half 

a pound of seeded 
raisins; add one cup- 
ful each of rye flour 
and flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking 
powder, half a _ tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a 
cupful of butter sub- 
stitute, melted, one egg beaten, half a cupful 
of honey and enough milk or water to form a 
stiff dough. 

Turn out on a floured board, knead lightly, 
form into a roll and tiein a scalded-and-floured 
pudding cloth. Plunge into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water and. boil quickly for one hour and 
place in a fireless cooker for three hours. Serve 
with maple sirup. : 

Do not remove pudding cloths until Christ- 
mas Day, as the grease that boils into them 
sets when cold and keeps air {from the pud- 
dings. 
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IW, Cored ef-s toh 4-56 Cake 


Try. these delicious cakes during the holiday season. lhe recipes conform 
to the new regulation in regard to the use of wheat and also conserve sugar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


gives to cakes and other home-baked foods a fresh, delicious 
‘+--+: flavor and keeping quality that is unsurpassed ::::-- 


Our Red, White and Blue book of “Best War-Time Recipes’ has been revised to conform to the 
changed conditions in the use of wheat and sugar. Free for the asking. Just write a post card or note to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Jelly Layer Cake 





Mocha Layer Cake : = set Si a Jelly Layer Cake 


¥% Cupful of Shortening 3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal ! \ ¥% Cupful of Shortening 1 Cupful of Wheat Flour 
4% Cupful of Syrup Baking Powder j ! ‘ ¥4 Cupful of Sugar \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
% Cupful of Sugar ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt \ é % Cupful of White Syrup 3 T 200nfuls of Royal 
Egg Yolks 1 spoonful of Cinnamon ; 2 Eggs aking Powder 
¥% Cupful of Strong Coffee 14 Teaspoonful of Mace ¥4g Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
44 Cupful of Barley Flour 1 Egg White ¥% Cupful of Corn Flour 
1% Cupfuls of Wheat Flour a 


[ Save white of one egg for the meringue. Cream shortening 
Save white of one egg for filling. Cream shortening and 2 and sugar, and add syrup and yolks of eggs. Beat well; add 
sugar, and beat untillight. Add well-beaten yolks of eggs and . : milk, and flour, which has been sifted with baking powder and 
syrup; add coffee slowly, and mix well. Add flour, which has . a0Y salt; mix and add flavoring. Fold in beaten white of egg. 
been sifted with the baking powder, salt and spices. Add / = ; Bake in greased layer-cake tins in a hot oven for fifteen to 
beaten white of egg, and mix. Pour into two greased layer- | 1 twenty minutes. Put together with currant or other jelly. 
cake tins and bake in a hot oven for ten to fifteen minutes. Cover top with meringue. 
Spread_between layers and on top with maple icing. : fi For Meringue use white of 1 egg and 4% cupful of currant 
For Maple Icing use 1 cupful of maple syrup and whites of ee i or other jelly. With a wire whip beat the egg white and 
2 eggs. Boil syrup until it spins a good thread. Add it very i}? jelly together until stiff enough to spread. This recipe is 
slowly to stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Beat with a wire whip \ sufficient for two layers in ordinary tins, or three layers using 
until stiff enough to spread. small tins. 
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Hanes keeps. 


boys so dandy . 
and warm 


HANES 


4LASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Greatest winter 
underwear sold 
at popular prices 















Winter underwear worries beat it ‘GUARANTEE 
We guarantee 


right up the flue when you put your boy in Hoe §uarantes 
Haries Elastic-Knit Union Suits—the most absolutely—every thread, 

e stitch and button. We 
unusual extra-value, extra-service undergar- guarantee to return your 


ments you ever invested the family money in. pads anbaian breaks. 


Such fleecy warmth, wear, fit, workmanship and comfort never 
before have been concentrated in boys’ union suits— guaranteed 
unbreakable seams; tailored collarette snuggles up around the 
neck; elastic knit shoulders “give and take” with every work or 
play motion; comfortable closed crotch stays closed; pearl buttons 
sewed to stay on! In fact, our union suits for boys are our men’s 
suits in’ smaller sizes. 


Greatest underwear value for men 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits and Hanes Heavy Winter Weight | 
Shirts and Drawers are everything that can be desired in comfort and durability. 
Both mark the highest grade underwear ever put on the market at popular prices. 

If your dealer does not have Hanes underwear write us immediately. 


This label on 
every garment 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 






Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes Sur hone 
is a substitute unless it bears the “Hanes”’ label. without it. 




























CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Tells all about this year’s 
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Gifts 
Handy Boxes of Tags, Labels, 
Glue and other everyday 
necessities, Sealing Wax Sets, 
Jewelry Cleaning and Doll 
Outfits, etc. 


Gift Dressings 


Boxes, Tags, Cards, Seals and 
Labels, Gummed Ribbons. 


Greeting Cards 


Splendid designs, steel en- 
graved. With envelopes, of 
course. 


Paper 
| DYeYereye-aley ats 


To brighten the holiday table 
and trim the Christmas hall, 
— Table Covers, Napkins, 
Plates, Place Cards, Festoons, 
Streamers, Crepe Papers. 


SEND FORA CHRISTMAS BOOK. Mail your name and address, with two- 
cent stamp, to Dennison, Dept. Y, Framingham, Mass. Choose from the book 
what you need and buy of a stationer, druggist or department store anywhere. 


Nonaait Te 
Demnison Manufacluzing Se 
The Tag Makers Philadelphia 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. [Oi tteteis) 




















The Passing of the Backwoods 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The first step is to teach him to play games. 
The work of interesting him in even a simple 
game of dodge ball requires skill and tact and 
patience. Not until he has conquered his native 
shyness for mass effort will the mountaineer 
try to play in the game. Once he enters he 
plays with the new-found joy of working for an 
end that is not entirely self-centered. 

After this first step the officer easily guides 
this childlike man on to an understanding of 
working nightly for a cause, and the realization 
of America’s place in the war is not so difficult. 
Daily he plays his games and drills with his 
fellow soldiers, and each evening the unfolding 
of the war story goes on. 

The lesson reaches the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania after several days in camp, and when the 
teacher pictures the drowning of helpless 
women and children and unarmed men, the 
sense of justice and desire for paying back shows 
plainly in the firm, set faces of the audience, 
that has listened and learned its first lesson in 
thinking in terms of the brotherhood of man. 

Jim Sloan had left Mary in the home back 
there, and he wanted so to send hera word. ‘I 
never knew it was bad not to read and write 
till I came up here,” he slowly confessed one 
evening after he had given his crude message 
of love to the soldier friend who wrote it in a 
letter to Mary. 


HE Government that calls these men out, 

and in so doing makes them realize their 
shortcomings, is not unthinking enough to leave 
them helpless in the sense of their neéds. The 
school to teach them to read and write is in 
session all day. In groups of ten the unlearned 
are trained by the men in the camp who have 
had more opportunity for education. In all 
cases it has been possible to give highly trained 
teachers to the service of these illiterate men. 
Impelled, like Jim Sloan, with a burning desire 
to send a letter to Mary, they make earnest 
and successful pupils. 

A strange lump gathers in the throat as we 
look at these big, simple-sons of the soil pain- 
fully bending over the paper,’ pencil in hand, 
struggling with those strange characters so 
they will make words to tell the loved ones 
that they are not forgotten. With the inten- 
sity of desire and hunger to learn to read as 
impelling forces, it does not take very long 
before these men are reading and writing. 

One can well imagine the whole neighbor- 
hood gathering around to hear what Jim is 
doing. The message sent back from this 
strange big world is repeated and reread, and 
the education of the home folks goes silently 
but surely forward. And then the picture post 
cards are carrying their story. To-day, on the 
walls of many rude cabins, are hung pictures 
of the Main Street of numberless American 
cities, selected as the soldiers passed through. 
There are the pictures of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment hanging beside the Madeleine or Champs 
Elysées. ; 

The idea of beauty and love for decoration 
may be unused by the men of the mountains, 
but it is not dead. There could be no more 
sordid or crude cabin than that in which the 
Sharkeys lived, not very far back in the moun- 
tains. Edward, just twenty-one, was called 
to service and has been in the camp over a 
month. He has a plot of ground slick and well 
kept, and in the center of it a neat béd of 
vegetables. He has three interested friends, 
and daily these boys watch their garden with 
a look so earnest that it almost seems to coax 
the leaves from the soil. 

The spirit of order and beauty is awakened 
in these boy souls, and when they go back they 
will carry this awakened spirit to work near 
the cottage. 

The young soldier mountaineer did not see 
the strangers coming around this turn in the 
road or he would not have looked so longingly, 
nor held so tenderly, the little white blossom 
that had smiled up from the pathway as he 
passed from the barracks. There he stood 
stroking its tender petals and looking straight 
down into its very tiny yellow heart. A quick 
glance at the visitors and he passed on, step- 
ping with the precision and pride of a newly 
trained defender of outraged women and chil- 
dren. But he, too, has learned something of 
the beauty of a single flower out where flowers 
are very rare, and where there are no great old 
trees to look at for rest of the tired spirit. 


HEN, too, there are many of the womenfolk 

that never went beyond the yearly visit to 
the store in the village, and some of them not so 
far as that, who have been and will be called 
on to follow the boy-for one reason or another. 
The little mother that so troubled the women 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the first days of the war 
is no longer a mystery. They have learned to 
understand her by coming into contact with 
numbers of her kind. ° 

She was difficult at first, however, as she ar- 
rived at the Hostess House of the Y. W. C. A., 
silent and sullen, looking furtively from one 
kindly faced woman to the other and trust- 
ing none of them. Things were so strange that 
every nerve in her frail body quivered with a 
sort of resentment for all these people who 
represented to her the folk from the plain lands 
at home. 

Of course they were very different from peo- 
ple on the lowlands at home, but they brought 
up the sense of resentment akin to that which 
came into her spirit when she met by any acci- 
dent the people from the valley; for the moun- 
taineer does not like the valley folk. She found 
herself surrounded by strange things and an 
alien people. 

The women of the Y. W. C. A. tried every 
means to gain her confidence, but there she 
sat.in sullen wonder at this strange fairyland 
of ‘a world that flooded her childish mind, with 
its timidity born and fostered by isolation from 


people, except thuse very like herself in thought 
and habit. 

“‘He sent back home and I sent Bill to him. 
He didn’t want Bill, he wanted me.” And the 
mother love and pride flashed across her, face, 
lighting her eyes from the smoldering fires in 
her mother heart. She stayed at the outskirts 
of the camp for several days, slowly coming to 
understand and gradually learning to trust 
the women she met. Their kindly, earnest 
interest in her sick boy won her confidence. 

But their genuine understanding and sym- 
pathy when her boy died in the gray dawn of 
that heart-searing day opened the flood gates 
of her soul. In a flash this mother from the 
mountains found a great comfort in the vi- 
brant response of her mother sense to the spirit 
expressed by these women who, too, had given 
their best for a cause she so vaguely sensed. 

And then from headquarters she learned that 
the Government would pay her an unthink- 
able sum for her loss. The ten-thousand-dollar 
insurance was to be given to her in payments 
of over fifty dollars a month for years ahead. 
She had never dreamed of so much money 
for her very own. And she goes back to that 
shut-in country with a beautiful story that, if 
tragic in her loss, still rings with the splendid 
spirit of American understanding and thought- 
ful care. 

Hundreds of isolated centers will be lifted 
by similar experiences of the kindliness of this 
Government that never gave anything before. 
The only notion that ‘these mountain mothers 
had had was that of a government whose only 
expression was to get something for itself. The 
Government was the tax collector and the 
revenue collector, both equally repugnant and 
relentless. 


be rs SMITH had never seen a key—little 
wonder that he could not tell what use it 
might fill. Keys weren’t used in his country. 
The simple device of the latch kept out in- 
truding strangers. And there is little to steal, 
aside from the fact that these people are 
sturdily honest. Many men could not count 
change, and when asked how he made things 
right when he gave a dollar and spent only 
sixteen cents he quickly answered: “I trust 
the other man and then when I get home I 
figger it out.” 

And it is true that the “other man” would 
meet swift and unfailing punishment should 
he stumble into dishonesty. Much of the bar- 
gaining is carried on by trading the products 
of the meager farm for the simple wants of the 
wife and family. And, miracle of the ages! 
these simple men are suddenly, as if by a rub- 
bing of the Lamp of Aladdin, lifted from this 
crude life and put in toych with the swirl and 
movement of a city like Louisville. Many of 
the mountaineer folk think this is Paris, and 
they love its life and bustle. ‘‘ We-uns was all 
happy back thar, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
go back again,” is the smiling remark of Alex 
Larkin. 

But the camp training is only an elementary 
course in comparison with what is coming. He 
is to cross the great Atlantic. He is to fight on 
the battlefields of Europe. He stands in com- 
pany with soldiers from twenty nations. He 
is in touch with thought and sentiment born 
in ages almost lost in the pages of antiquity. 
And he fights for and with a people whose 
language he cannot understand. So far has 
this world-wide revolution accomplished in 
awakening a social sense that centuries of evo- 
lution could not have accomplished. : 

The women will come up to the level of the 
men. Everything in a man’s nature is possible 
of change but his innate sentiment. These 
fellows from the backwoods above all else are 
affectionate. One might think the women they 
left behind would suffer by comparison with 
the women they have met in the cities. The 
artificiality, the make-up, the coquetry and 
coquettishness of the city woman, her wiles, 
will get them first. But it will be only a very 
short time before they will sense the unreality 
of the whole thing. And then Laura and Bella 
and Sophie will not suffer in memory. 

The mountaineer is virtuous, not licentious. 
He is not a roué. Because of his morality his 
women will stand as rocks. Because the moun- 
taineer’s woman had the gift of native intelli- 
gence, he will come back and what he tells her 
she will believe. She will recognize that he did 
not forget her for the women he has come in 
contact with, and her own self-respect will 
rise. She has been thinking, too, and her 
awakened mind is hungry for the suggestions 
that he will give. 


5 IS almost the hour for the Angelus. Each 
company stands outside the quarters. The 
officer examines his men as they stand before 
him. As far as the eye can reach men are 
lined up outside quarters. It is six o’clock. 
Over in the distance floats the flag, and clearly 
on the evening air comes the music of ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”’ In perfect time every 
hand is raised and every eye looks upward. 
Standing on the field of the camp is the perfect 
expression of American Democracy. 

The bugle sounds ‘Come get your hash” 
and a wild rush toward the mess house is made 
by every soldier in the camp. One can well 
imagine that the sturdy mountaineer might 
“‘make”’ the hall before the college boy, who 
also stands in the ranks, a private just as ready 
to take orders as his less blessed brother from 
the backwoods. 

While he learns innumerable lessons that 
after this “horrid business” is over he will use 
to make his mountain home more beautiful 
and more healthful, the mountaineer will teach 
his city brother much. He will give to him 
some of the “‘tang and odor of the primal 
things” that may help to simplify life’s prob- 
lems when he, too, returns home. 
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“ We guarantee 
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The Passing of the Backwoods 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


The first step is to teach him to play games. 
The work of interesting him in even a simple 
game of dodge ball requires skill and tact and 
patience. Not until he has conquered his native 
shyness for mass effort will the mountaineer 
try to play in the game. Once he enters he 
plays with the new-found joy of working for an 
end that is not entirely self-centered. 

After this first step the officer easily guides 
this childlike man on to an understanding of 
working nightly for a cause, and the realization 
of America’s place in the war is not so difficult. 
Daily he plays his games and drills with his 
fellow soldiers, and each evening the unfolding 
of the war story goes on. 

The lesson reaches the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania after several days in camp, and when the 
teacher pictures the drowning of helpless 
women and children and unarmed men, the 
sense of justice and desire for paying back shows 
plainly in the firm, set faces of the audience, 
that has listened and learned its first lesson in 
thinking in terms of the brotherhood of man. 

Jim Sloan had left Mary in the home back 
there, and he wanted so to send hera word. ‘I 
never knew it was bad not to read and write 
till I came up here,” he slowly confessed one 
evening after he had given his crude message 
of love to the soldier friend who wrote it ina 
letter to Mary. 


HE Government that calls these men out, 

and in so doing makes them realize their 
shortcomings, is not unthinking enough to leave 
them helpless in the sense of their neéds. The 
school to teach them to read and write is in 
session all day. In groups of ten the unlearned 
are trained by the men in the camp who have 
had more opportunity for education. In all 
cases it has been possible to give highly trained 
teachers to the service of these illiterate men. 
Impelled, like Jim Sloan, with a burning desire 
to send a letter to Mary, they make earnest 
and successful pupils. 

A strange lump gathers in the throat as we 
look at these big, simple’sons of the soil pain- 
fully bending over the paper,’ pencil in hand, 
struggling with those strange characters so 
they will make words to tell the loved ones 
that they are not forgotten. With the inten- 
sity of desire and hunger to learn to read as 
impelling forces, it does not take very long 
before these men are reading and writing. 

One can well imagine the whole neighbor- 
hood gathering around to hear what Jim is 
doing. The message sent back from this 
strange big world is repeated and reread, and 
the education of the home folks goes silently 
but surely forward. And then the picture post 
cards are carrying their story. To-day, on the 
walls of many rude cabins, are hung pictures 
of the Main Street of numberless American 
cities, selected as the soldiers passed through. 
There are the pictures of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment hanging beside the Madeleine or Champs 
Elysées. . 

The idea of beauty and love for decoration 
may be unused by the men of the mountains, 
but it is not dead. There could be no more 
sordid or crude cabin than that in which the 
Sharkeys lived, not very far back in the moun- 
tains. Edward, just twenty-one, was called 
to service and has been in the camp over a 
month. He has a plot of ground slick and well 
kept, and in the center of it a neat béd of 
vegetables. He has three interested friends, 
and daily these boys watch their garden with 
a look so earnest that it almost seems to coax 
the leaves from the soil. 

The spirit of order and beauty is awakened 
in these boy souls, and when they go back they 
will carry this awakened spirit to work near 
the cottage. 

The young soldier mountaineer did not see 
the strangers coming around this turn in the 
road or he would not have looked so longingly, 
nor held so tenderly, the little white blossom 
that had smiled up from the pathway as he 
passed from the barracks. There he stood 
stroking its tender petals and looking straight 
down into its very tiny yellow heart. A quick 
glance at the visitors and he passed on, step- 
ping with the precision and pride of a newly 
trained defender of outraged women and chil- 
dren. But he, too, has learned something of 
the beauty of a single flower out where flowers 
are very rare, and where there are no great old 
trees to look at for rest of the tired spirit. 


HEN, too, there are many of the womenfolk 

that never went beyond the yearly visit to 
the store in the village, and some of them not so 
far as that, who have been and will be called 
on to follow the boy-for one reason or another. 
The little mother that so troubled the women 
of the Y. M. C. A. in the first days of the war 
is no longer a mystery. They have learned to 
understand her by coming into contact with 
numbers of her kind. ° 

She was difficult at first, however, as she ar- 
rived at the Hostess House of the Y. W. C. A., 
silent and sullen, looking furtively from one 
kindly faced woman to the other and trust- 
ing none of them. Things were so strange that 
every nerve in her frail body quivered with a 
sort of resentment for all these people who 
represented to her the folk from the plain lands 
at home. 

Of course they were very different from peo- 
ple on the lowlands at home, but they brought 
up the sense of resentment akin to that which 
came into her spirit when she met by any acci- 
dent the people from the valley; for the moun- 
taineer does not like the valley folk. She found 
herself surrounded by strange things and an 
alien people. 

The women of the Y. W. C. A. tried every 
means to gain her confidence, but there she 
satin sullen wonder at this strange fairyland 
of a world that flooded her childish mind, with 
its timidity born and fostered by isolation from 


people, except thuse very like herself in thought 
and habit. 

““He sent back home and I sent Bill to him. 
He didn’t want Bill, he wanted me.” And the 
mother love and pride flashed across her, face, 
lighting her eyes from the smoldering fires in 
her mother heart. She stayed at the outskirts 
of the camp for several days, slowly coming to 
understand and gradually learning to trust 
the women she met. Their kindly, earnest 
interest in her sick boy won her confidence. 

But their genuine understanding and sym- 
pathy when her boy died in the gray dawn of 
that heart-searing day opened the flood gates 
of her soul. In a flash this mother from the 
mountains found a great comfort in the vi- 
brant response of her mother sense to the spirit 
expressed by these women who, too, had given 
their best for a cause she so vaguely sensed. 

And then from headquarters she learned that 
the Government would pay her an unthink- 
able sum for her loss. The ten-thousand-dollar 
insurance was to be given to her in payments 
of over fifty dollars a month for years ahead. 
She had never dreamed of so much money 
for her very own. And she goes back to that 
shut-in country with a beautiful story that, if 
tragic in her loss, still rings with the splendid 
spirit of American understanding and thought- 
ful care. 

Hundreds of isolated centers will be lifted 
by similar experiences of the kindliness of this 
Government that never gave anything before. 
The only notion that ‘these mountain mothers 
had had was that of a government whose only 
expression was to get something for itself. The 
Government was the tax collector and the 
revenue collector, both equally repugnant and 
relentless. 


key SMITH had never seen a key—little 
wonder that he could not tell what use it 
might fill. Keys weren’t used in his country. 
The simple device of the latch kept out in- 
truding strangers. And there is little to steal, 
aside from the fact that these people are 
sturdily honest. Many men could not count 
change, and when asked how he made things 
right when he gave a dollar and spent only 
sixteen cents he quickly answered: “I trust 
the other man and then when I get home I 
figger it out.” 

And it is true that the “other man” would 
meet swift and unfailing punishment should 
he stumble into dishonesty. Much of the bar- 
gaining is carried on by trading the products 
of the meager farm for the simple wants of the 
wife and family. And, miracle of the ages! 
these simple men are suddenly, as if by a rub- 
bing of the Lamp of Aladdin, lifted from this 
crude life and put in toych with the swirl and 
movement of a city like Louisville. Many of 
the mountaineer folk think this is Paris, and 
they love its life and bustle. ‘‘ We-uns was all 
happy back thar, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
go back again,” is the smiling remark of Alex 
Larkin. 

But the camp training is only an elementary 
course in comparison with what is coming. He 
is to cross the great Atlantic. He is to fight on 
the battlefields of Europe. He stands in com- 
pany with soldiers from twenty nations. He 
is in touch with thought and sentiment born 
in ages almost lost in the pages of antiquity. 
And he fights for and with a people whose 
language he cannot understand. So far has 
this world-wide revolution accomplished in 
awakening a social sense that centuries of evo- 
lution could not have accomplished. ; 

The women will come up to the level of the 
men. Everything in a man’s nature is possible 
of change but his innate sentiment. These 
fellows from the backwoods above all else are 
affectionate. One might think the women they 
left behind would suffer by comparison with 
the women they have met in the cities. The 
artificiality, the make-up, the coquetry and 
coquettishness of the city woman, her wiles, 
will get them first. But it will be only a very 
short time before they will sense the unreality 
of the whole thing. And then Laura and Bella 
and Sophie will not suffer in memory. 

The mountaineer is virtuous, not licentious. 
He is not a roué. Because of his morality his 
women will stand as rocks. Because the moun- 
taineer’s woman had the gift of native intelli- 
gence, he will come back and what he tells her 
she will believe. She will recognize that he did 
not forget her for the women he has come in 
contact with, and her own self-respect will 
rise. She has been thinking, too, and her 
awakened mind is hungry for the suggestions 
that he will give. 


rr IS almost the hour for the Angelus. Each 
company stands outside the quarters. The 
officer examines his men as they stand before 
him. As far as the eye can reach men are 
lined up outside quarters. It is six o’clock. 
Over in the distance floats the flag, and clearly 
on the evening air comes the music of “‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”’ In perfect time every 
hand is raised and every eye looks upward. 
Standing on the field of the camp is the perfect 
expression of American Democracy. 

The bugle sounds ‘‘Come get your hash” 
and a wild rush toward the mess house is made 
by every soldier in the camp. One can well 
imagine that the sturdy mountaineer might 
“‘make”’ the hall before the college boy, who 
also stands in the ranks, a private just as ready 
to take orders as his less blessed brother from 
the backwoods. 

While he learns innumerable lessons that 
after this “horrid business” is over he will use 
to make his mountain home more beautiful 
and more healthful, the mountaineer will teach 
his city brother much. He will give to him 
some of the “‘tang and odor of the primal 
things” that may help to simplify life’s prob- 
lems when he, too, returns home. 
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The Five Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Cold rations, rotten air, queer diseases—and 
fear! It must be awful!’ 

“Serves the beggars right,’’ declared Roder- 
ick feelingly, reflecting, as was habitual, upon 
that vast explosion which had buried him in 


mud. 

“While I’m prejudiced against calling such 
godless creatures human,” added Anastee, 
“life on a German submarine certainly does 
demonstrate that the human body can stand 
anything. Yes, anything.” 

“Ves, anything,” agreed Fitzgerald in a 
murmur which was only an echo. 

A more substantial timbre was given to the 
soft vibration of the smoking room. The door 
leading to the promenade deck had been 
opened. It closed noiselessly, on rubber 
bumpers. 

There was a short masculine chuckle. “I 
plainly see four eruptive volcanoes,”’ said the 
pleasant voice of the newcomer: ‘‘ Vesuvius— 
Popocatepetl—Izalco bf 

“Sounds like Sparks; is it?” inquired An- 
astee. ‘Have a cigar, Sparks. Sit down. Tell 
us what the wireless waves are saying.” 

The wireless operator accepted the cigar in 
the darkness. The flame from his match threw 
a monster shadow on the Flemish-oak wall. 
Flickering at the black cylinder in his lips, it 
lighted up the worn, gray face of a man under 
thirty. The face was damp, but the match 
flame was steady. 

Upon igniting the cigar, Sparks held the 
flame over his head. 

Roderick was searching him with keen brown 
eyes. Anastee’s expression was smilingly hos- 
pitable. The aviator’s glance was curious, 
thoughtful. Fitzgerald, sitting a little apart, 
smiled and nodded slowly. His face was old 
and rather sad, supporting a scholarly fore- 
head. His gray eyes seemed to have sunk 
rather than grown into their cavernous re- 
cesses. 

’ “Don’t let me interrupt,’”’ begged Sparks 
cheerfully. ‘I overheard the word submarine. 
Not scared, are you?” 


i ASTEE’S costly cigar glow wagged lazily. 
‘“What’s the news? I guess we’re all tried 
and true enough for confidences.” 

“T’ve just been listening to Arlington—the 
big government station near Washington— 
sending out storm, derelict and submarine 
warnings. We appear to be in a fairly safe spot; 
not an iron eel within seven hundred miles!” 

“That’s fine,” said the war correspondent 
with a genuine sigh of comfort. ‘‘We’ve just 
been chattering about life on the bounding 
U-boat. How hard it must be for a fellow to 
readjust himself to it after a soft, peaceful 
existence on a Coblenzfarm. Must be fright- 
ful.” 

‘““Yet consider the man who sank the Lusi- 
tania,”” murmured the wireless operator. 

Four pairs of eyes above three cigars and a 
cigarette stared at him fixedly. 

“Eh! What are you talking about?” ex- 
claimed Roderick. 

“The submarine captain, naturally,” sug- 
gested the aviator. : 

“No, not the submarine captain,” contra- 
dicted Sparks. ‘‘I am referring to the man 
who was responsible for slaughtering the 
women and children on the Lusitania; the man 
who is responsible, probably, for the sinking 
of a hundred other large ships. He doesn’t 
bother with the pikers, that one. Not he!” 

“You don’t say!’? murmured Anastee. 

“This man, a passenger on the Lusitania, 
sent a simple wireless message to a London 
business firm. It was in code. I mean, it 
didn’t read like code, but it was, nevertheless. 
Submarines picked up that seemingly harm- 
less message. It told them cunningly exactly 
where the Lusitania could be expected at a 
certain hour. They were there. Well?” 

“But that fellow was bagged,” asserted 
Roderick positively; “‘I read it in the papers.” 

The wireless operator’s cigar moved firmly 
from one side to the other. 

“You think life on a submarine must be 
terrible, do you? I guess it must be—bad 
food, battery disease, and all that. But it 
would be more terrible if the man who snapped 
his fingers to the submarines which came and 
sank the Lusitania had gone down with the 
rest of them. 

““Subbing was pretty much of a hit-or-miss 
proposition before that man took hold and 
organized things. He is the one who has 
developed the marvelous system for keeping 
the U-boats informed. He must be a scientist, 
and a very quiet worker. I don’t know; wish 
I did.” 

The four embers glowed expectantly. 


? 


i OW is it done?” asked Roderick, getting 
to the point at once, as only a good re- 
porter can. 

“ Circuits,’ replied the wireless man, as if 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Dozens of them. Every kind 
you can think of. Soon as one is discovered he 
has another to take its place. This man has 
developed every possible means of communi- 
cation for carrying information and orders to 
the U-boats. Don’t know all of them; wish 
I did!” 

“You know some of them,”’ insisted the war 
correspondent. 

“‘Of course do. Some. Sure! Forinstance— 
well, make the sergeant here tell you how the 
réglage planes tip off field batteries. Then I'll 
tell you how Old Invisible—that’s what we 
call him—applies the same principles to sub- 
bing on the Atlantic.” 

“‘Speak up, Nathan,” urged Anastee, be- 
traying the interest which is always evident 
nowadays when a brand-new war subject is 
tapped. 

Sergeant Nathan, caught by surprise, was 
pondering this. 


” 


“The unsung heroes of aviation,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘are the men in the réglage planes, the 
artillery observers. I’ll mention only the 
wireless men, not the'aérophotographers. Their 
job takes them up in rather heavy and slow 
machines. They run the hot-alley of Archie 
barrages and Hun chassé planes, maneuvering 
over the lines where they spot masses of infan- 
try, ammunition trains, batteries and other 
similar things which General Foch could get 
along better without. 

“The artillery observer has a small but pow- 
erful wireless machine with him, and a map on 
which that section of the front is blocked off in 
checkerboard fashion. Each of these squares 
has a given code word, and an exact duplicate 
of the map is before the commanding artillery 
officer, at whose side a field wireless station is 
situated. Often this field battery station is a 
dozen or more miles away when the observer 
signals wirelessly that such-and-such a square 
can stand a bit of bombarding. Knowing the 
approximate range of the square indicated, 
one of the guns will at once try a spotting shot. 

“Sitting up there in the sky the observer 
watches the result. Perhaps the spotting shot 
falls beyond the mark, or short of it, or to right 
or left. He then wirelesses corrections, and 
when the spotting gun finds the range he sends 
back that loveliest of all signals, meaning— 
strafel 

“Then the entire battery, or maybe only a 
part of it, taking the range from the one 
accurately pointed gun, begins blasting away 
until the observer signals back the word to cease 
firing, seeing that the deed has been done. 

“T understand the perfected Liberty motor 
will make our réglage planes safer places to live 
in, as they’ll drive them much faster than the 


old type. Wish to heaven we had ten thousand . 


of them over there now!” 
“So do I!” agreed Anastee emphatically. 


ODERICK suddenly remembered that the 
munitions maker was only now returning 
from an informal chat with Clemenceau. Per- 
haps he might work this in as a little sidelight 
in one of his articles in the ‘‘ My Impressions” 
series. 

“How extremely interesting,’’ Fitzgerald 
was murmuring. ‘And you were going to tell 
us, Sparks ts 

“That Old Invisible has applied a similar 
map scheme to the entire Atlantic Ocean. Ac- 
cording to his map, the Atlantic is a checker- 
board, with every square numbered, or coded. 
Where the Lusitania went down might be, 
for example, check number three-four-seven- 
nine-Z. The-check we’re sailing in now might 
be number nine-eight-seven-Z. 

“The Germans, as we all know, are past 
masters at squeezing the utmost from the 
infinitesimal detail. Supposing the U 189 were 
hovering around in this neighborhood, and 
could be given possession somehow of the fact 
which leaked out after supper, as you know, 
that we left Havre in such a hurry as to clean 
forget to take along amiunition for our fore- 
and-aft sub-defense guns. 

‘“Might be a bit useful to him, eh? 

“We like to believe that all of the spies have 
been cleaned out of the Allied countries. Wish 
they were. But one of ’em, we’ll pretend, 
somehow finds out that the Aviatic sailed from 
Havre without ammunition. 

““By some form of grapevine telegraph he 
puts that information through Switzerland into 
Germany. From the Swiss border it goes di- 
rectly to the monster of-.a wireless plant at 
Nauen, near Berlin, or the other giant at the 
Kiel Canal. 

‘Easiest thing in the world for Nauen or 
Kiel to flash the precious information to 
U-boats. Remember that while submarines 
can’t transmit messages long distances, on 
account of their low aérials, they can receive 
thousands of miles. 

“The receiving instrument on a U-boat is as 
sensitive as a cat’s whiskers. I examined one 
of them on a captured U-boat lying in Havre. 
Compact. Ingenious! Easily twenty times 
more sensitive than the submarine wireless 
receptors in use before the war. I think I saw 
Old Invisible’s hand there too. 

“Those perfected receptors are so sensitive 
that it would be no trick at all for a submarine 
lying off Long Island to pick up messages wire- 
lessed from Nauen or Kiel—three thousand 
miles away!” 


ae ky. inside of a submarine, as you know, 
is a mass of marvelous instruments. A 
wide-radius U-boat, the latest type, is almost 
human—it can do everything but think. It 
can see, it can hear, it can feel, it can talk— 
a floating brain in a skull of iron, but still too 
primitive to respond to stimuli other than those 
of destruction. 

“When I say that the U-boat can see, I’m 
not referring to the periscopes. The sub- 
marine’s long-distance eye, good for a hundred 
miles at least, is a highly refined wireless 
machine. We call it the direction finder. 

““A U-boat wireless operator hears me, for 
example, flashing out a message to someone. 
By manipulating the variouscoils and dials of his 
direction finder he can tell my exact direction 
and my distance. 

“The direction finder is one of Old Invis- 
ible’s greatest allies, although he could manage 
without it, I think. 

““Do you remember when our Government 
took over the German wireless plant at Say- 
ville, Long Island? Old Invisible’s hand could 
be seen at Sayville, too, and Tuckerton. Hun- 
dreds of innocent-appearing messages went out 
every day. Yet we know now that many of 
these messages contained the sailing time of 
ships from Atlantic ports 
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Mince-Meat 


HERE are many ingredients in really good 
mince meat. 


And each one of these many in- 
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his resources in procuring the best— choice apples 
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beef from America’s great plains, and 


fragrant spices from the Orient. 

With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz 
Mince Meat adds goodness to goodness—blending, 
seasoning, bringing out the flavor, until the result is 
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pecially if served with the sauce for 
which the recipe is given on the can. 
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‘The Five Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


“When Sayville and Tuckerton were seized, 
what did Old Invisible try next? Just about 
everything you can imagine. Cablegrams, 
routed through neutral countries, the Scandi- 
navian ones chiefly; Spain. Spain has 
wireless stations too—monsters! 

‘Lately, since the U-boats have sneaked in 
along the American coast, he’s developed a 
neat system of light signaling. He assigned 
men to sections overlooking the sea. And these 
men, like all good German spies in America, 
were models in their communities. 

“They bought Liberty Bonds and Thrift 
Stamps, and they subscribe generously to all 
the war funds. Whenever they had anything 
of importance to say to the subs they did so 
without difficulty—for a while. For example, 
some night one of these pillars of the com- 
munity learns by a harmless telephone con- 
versation that the Aviatic has sailed for France 
with a juicy cargo of high explosives and tank 
parts. 

*““Does he do anything suspicious? Cer- 
tain-lee not! At exactly nine o’clock by the 
ship’s chronometer in his bedroom he lowers 
the window shade. At precisely nine-five he 
lifts it again 

‘*As his house is always high on a hill, the 
extraordinarily bright electric light can be seen 
at a great distance at sea. One of the prowling 
subs catches the signal. 

“Shade down at nine o’clock means‘ Aviatic.’ 
If it came down at nine-ten it would mean 
some other ship. Shade up five minutes later 
means ‘Sailing to-morrow.’ An incalculable 
number of code combinations are made pos- 
sible by that harmless shade.” 


“T)ROBABLY the U-boat that catches the 

‘signal is too close to destroyers or sub 
chasers to make an attempt on the Aviatic. 
However, he can relay the good word along. 
His wireless machine immediately sends out a 
few dots and dashes. A-U-boat a few hundred 
miles eastward picks up the news. Other 
U-boats, nearer the European coast, pass it 
along. 

“Probably less than an hour after that inno- 
cent window shade in an American village goes 
down and up the news is in Berlin. It goes to 
Nauen. Nauen sends it broadcast. Before 
morning every iron eel in the Atlantic knows 
that the Aviatic is sailing for France! 

“That is Old Invisible’s handiwork. Do 
you wonder we’re anxious to trap him? Yet 
Old Invisible is an eel himself—a greased eel. 
He has a marvelous way of slipping out of 
tight pinches, 

“He made things lively for a while by put- 
ting up wonderfully camouflaged wireless trans- 
mitting stations in sparsely settled parts of 
the Atlantic seaboard. Many of them were in 
Maine—some of them whoppers! 

“*Secret Service men, armed with direction 
finders, soon made that diversion an unhealth- 
ful one. 

“Then he built another circuit, probably the 
most roundabout circuit of them all. Perfectly 
harmless messages went over the land tele- 
graph lines to towns on the Mexican border— 
Texas villages. 

“‘These messages were smuggled across the 
Rio Grande into Mexico. Then they were put 
on the Federal telegraph lines to one of the 
German-Mexico wireless stations in the moun- 
tains. The rest was simple. 

“Now that artery has been cut. Doubtful 
cablegrams to Scandinavia and Spain have 
been stopped. Several of the New England, 
New Jersey and Long Island shade pullers have 
been caught. So Old Invisible is probably hard 
put. What’ll be his next trick? 

“Unless he has some wonderful new circuit 
up his sleeve, I’m beginning to believe his 
ideas are about exhausted. The only course 
left for him is to become, so to speak, a sea- 
going rabbit, racing back and forth across the 
Atlantic, hoping against hope that he won’t be 
trapped.” 

“Why should he do that?” inquired Rod- 
erick softly. 


HE wireless operator became silent for a 
moment, endeavoring, by audible puffs, to 
restore life to the dying ember of his cigar. 

“You were talking about the difficulty men 
must encounter in adjusting themselves to the 
changed environment, that of war,’ con- 
tinued Sparks. ‘‘ How hard it is for an Amer- 
ican farmer boy to adjust himself to the 
trenches. How hard it must be for a German 
farmer boy to live in a mechanical fish. Think 
of that slippery old eel, Old Invisible, who has 
a scientific and an organizing mind—not that 
of a Hindenburgian brute. 

“Probably he was a college professor, CGer- 
manized, working quietly in some little Amer- 
ican university town before the war. His 
scientific schemes have failed. To keep up his 
reputation with those at Potsdam, he has no 
alternative bit that of becoming a seagoing 
rabbit, a chased thing. 

‘*That’s the answer to your question, Rod- 
erick. Old Invisible has become a hunted 
thing, simply because he has cancer of the ego. 
He’s risking his neck at sea, flying back and 
forth across the Atlantic in the guise of an 
international business man, doing nothing so 
old-fashioned as dropping bottles overboard, 
but delivering the messages to Garcia just the 
same.” 

He stopped talking. The smoking room was 
absolutely quiet. 

From a distance had come the sound of an 
explosion, like the angry slamming of a far- 
away door. The engines of the Aviatic, drop- 
ping to half speed, had suddenly stopped 
running. 

The cigars glowed anxiously for a moment, 
then slowly became dark, in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 


Somcone threw open the door with a great 
noise. A voice boomed excitedly: 

“Submarine! Off our port quarter. Line up 
at assigned lifeboats. Captain’s orders. Ten 
minutes to leave ship.” 

Roderick was the first to make comment as 
they automatically rose. 

“Take to the lifeboats on a night like this!” 
he snorted. “In mid-Atlantic! Where’s the 
convoy? Where’re the lookouts? This is posi- 
tively outrageous!” 

‘*Get a move on, Roderick!” cried Anastee. 
“T can hear that torpedo slicing through the 
water already!” 

“‘But it seems incredible!” protested the 
chemist. 

“Well, hurry along, Fitzgerald,’ said the 
wireless operator ina reassuring voice. ‘‘ You’re 
in my lifeboat.” 

This was the fourth ship to be shot out 
from under Sparks. He could afford to be 
indifferent in the face of sucha stale experience. 

Those of them who had not passed through 
such a crisis before—namely, Anastee and Ser- 
geant Nathan—had rehearsed it thoroughly in 
their imaginations. They seemed quite un- 
afraid. 


B* COMMON impulse the five of them had 
filed out of the smoking room on the port 
side. That they should have gone to starboard 
for safety’s sake, to escape shell fire in case the 
U-boat grew restless and began blazing away 
beforetime, apparently occurred to none of 
them. 

The starglow was tantalizing. It bathed 
the scene with dusky insufficiency, a fraction 
light, menacing with vague monsters out there 
in the purple-black void, nerve-sucking in the 
way it encouraged and dissatisfied. 

A soul of very terror was in the loud air. 
Orders were being barked forward. Overhead 
the wireless machine, openly defying the 
U-boat’s habitual preliminary warning to stand 
by in silence, was crackling and snapping with 
sounds like those produced by dead limbs in a 
wind-smitten forest. 

Now that the Aviatic heaved drunkenly 
with the ground swell, the twenty-knot wind 
had caught up with her and was racing along 
the decks, setting up a protesting shrill in 
halyards and funnel guys. 

Parallel thoughts were stirred up in the 
minds of the five smokers, . . . A night in 
an open boat onthechoppysea. . . . Fifteen 
hundred miles from the nearest shore. . . . 
Would a ship pass close enough in the morn- 
ing? . . . Itseemedincredible. . . . The 
Aviatic doomed! Soon her iron bones would 
decay with the rest of them in the sludge at 
ocean bottom. How deep was the 
Atlantic at this dismal spot? 

And out there idling in the darkness, smug 
and lethal, rested the iron brain in the iron eel 
under the maddening starglow. 

Where? Straining eyes were rewarded by a 
solid wall of blackness. 

“‘Like pitch,” remarked Anastee, speaking 
the thoughts of the quintet. ‘“‘How do you 
suppose she trapped us? Can you see her, any- 
body?” 

No; they could see nothing. 

There was tramping, rattling, shouting over- 
_—_ The lifeboats were being swung over- 
side. 

“My God—look!” cried Roderick. . 

His suggestion was unnecessary. All eyes 
were straining seaward, and saw. 


GLISTENING spar of snow-white light 

had leaped across the water, flaying the 
camouflaged side of the liner, flashing to the 
southwestern horizon, where it instantly picked 
out a flaw of sea-gray, a strip upon which sat a 
hump, not nine hundred yards obliquely from 
the Aviatic’s cutwater. 

Surrounding the hump were several metallic 
horns. A small group of men on the conning 
tower were visible. 

Next instant a brilliant tongue of orange- 
red flame licked outward hungrily from a point 
directly underneath the searchlight beam. 

Before the concussion reached the Aviatic’s 
deck, a brilliant eruption of green, white and 
pink light occurred amid the huddled group 
on the conning tower. 

By magic the horns, the group, a chunk of 
the conning tower were wiped away. 

The searchlight sprang ahead. The destroyer 
shot by so close to the Aviatic that the hissing 
of her oil burners, the smooth rumble of her 
sturdy engines could be heard distinctly. 

The air shook and rocked with the thunder 
of a mighty subaqueous explosion. The Aviatic 
shuddered as if mortally stricken. A vast 
crackling sound followed. 

Spray flew into the faces of the five men. 

Mingled odors of kurned smoke and oil swept 
past with the wind. The destroyer’s searchlight 
was no longer in evidence. 

““They’ve got us?” queried Roderick faintly. 

Sparks laughed harshly. ‘‘Glory, no! That 
was a depth bomb. The iron eel was caught 
napping. Down she goes, eh?” 

“Down she goes—junk!” added Fitzgerald 
with an excited giggle. 

A bell clanged sweetly between decks. Deep 
intestinal rumbles gave answer. The Aviatic 
was moving. She picked up speed amazingly. 
They had put enormous sea legs into her, those 
Germans. 

“The incident is closed,”’ said Roderick in a 
dryly humorous voice. 

The poor jest brought the explosive laughter 
of nervous relief. 

In high spirits the five men marched back 
into the smoking room. 

The last two to enter were Anastee and the 
wireless operator. They indulged in a furtive 
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© Make this a Red Cross Christmas 


MERICA’S second war-time Christmas 1s 
almost here. Our thoughts, our interests, 

our hearts are not in the trivial things now—they 
are with the boys in France, and our war-tried Allies. 


Their thoughts, their interests, 
their hopes are in the Red Cross 
and the knowledge that it is ever 


present and ready to lend them 


aid most needed. 
Let our Christmas message 
to those loved ones be that we 


stand solidly behind the Amer- 
ican Red Cross—that there is 
full membership in every Amer- 
ican home. No other word we 
can send will give them greater 
encouragement, or fortitude for 
that which must be accomplished. 


All you need is a heart and a dollar 
Red Cross Christmas Roll Call December 16-23 











United States Gov’t Comm. on Public Information 
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‘Porfetto 


sugar wafers 


UST the ‘‘something” that the palate craves with a cup of 
chocolate, or tea, with an ice or a beverage— 
Just the added touch to a hearty dinner— 
‘Just the dainty morsel for the restful hour with book and 
casy chair. 
Perfetto Sugar Wafers are as light as air, with a luscious 
creamy filling. 
Three flavors in each box—Vanilla, Lemon and Chocolate. 
This is but one of 350 varieties of 
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Joose-Wites Biscurr (@MPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in over 100 cities 
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Simplicity and economy are combined with a 
rich and irresistible charm of color in 
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LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 
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There’s a luxury about them out of all proportion 
to their price and sturdy wearing quality. Made in 
solid tones only, they include the very. shades and 
colors that you want to make your home develop 
new attraction. And always there’s the tried and 
tested stamina of linen—the thickest you have ever 
seen —to make them survive the passing of years 
with beauty undiminished. 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 


LEARFLAX Linen Rugs save wool and cot- 

ton needed for.war. They are made of American 
grown flax which no government need requires. They 
are made in a waterpowered factory where eighty per 
cent women workers release men for service. 
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Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical. War-time, all-time 
rugs for every room in the house! 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose, and Natural 
Buff, in all standard sizes and any 
length. 
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Send to our Duluth office for ‘* The Rug and the Color Scheme.”” 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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whispered conversation; then came in and 
fumbled in the darkness for chairs. 

Matches flamed. Embers again smoldered 
lacidly on the ends of cigars. The cloying 
ragrance of Fitzgerald’s Turkish cigarette was 

the last to join the reeking mixture. 

Sergeant Nathan spoke. ‘ Which one of Old 
Invisible’s circuits tipped off the U-boat, 
Sparks?” he asked with a nervous laugh. 

“‘What perplexes me,” put in Anastee before 
the wireless operator could answer, “‘is why they 
didn’t shoot a torpedo into us without warning. 
Huns growing merciful in their dotage?”’ 

“That circuit,’’ said Roderick in his natural 
voice, ‘‘ was probably the one from Havre, via 
Berne, through Nauen wireless.” 

There was a faint sniff, as of contempt ex- 
pressed involuntarily. 

“Who made that noise?” demanded Anastee 
sternly. 

No one answered. 

“Pooh! Your nerves are tattered, Anastee,” 
accused the war correspondent playfully. 
‘*So’re mine; after being buried in slick mud 
by a Big Bertha, and after ——”’ 

“Roderick,” Anastee gravely interrupted 
him, “‘unknowingly you made an inaccurate 
statement the moment before we reéntered this 
room. Youremarked: ‘The incident is closed.’ ”’ 

“What are you driving at?’ demanded 
Roderick sharply. 

“‘Before the engines werestopped,”’ proceeded 
the munitions maker, ‘‘we were being enter- 
tained by a most intelligent description of the 
means by which U-boats receive vital informa- 
tion. Now, Sparks, to whom do you give credit 
for to-night’s affair? Speak frankly.” 

“Old Invisible,” said the operator without 
hesitation. 


“DY WHAT means do you believe he com- 
municated the facts to the German sub- 
marine that our fore-and-aft defense guns are 
without ammunition, and that a distinguished 
representative of Potsdam is aboard this ship?” 
“Why, what’s that you’re saying?” cried 
Roderick. 

“Did it occur to none of you men that the 
common practice of U-boats in meeting ships 
of this class is to torpedo without warning? I 
asked that question before. Evidently it went 
by unheard.” 

“A representative of Potsdam aboard this 
ship?” came the shocked inquiry from Fitz- 
gerald. 

“We'll come to him in a moment,” replied 
Anastee. ‘‘Sparks, you were about to tell us 
how certain information went from this ship to 
that submarine.” 

“T should say, offhand, by a pocket flash- 
light, with the lens shielded by a cone of card- 
board perhaps, so that the rays were invisible 
anywhere on this ship.” 

““Well! How did you guess that? How can 
you be sure?” gasped Roderick. 

There was a general murmur from the entire 
group. 

“No guesswork about it,” replied Sparks 
seriously. ‘‘ That destroyer has been abreast of 
us, to port, since eleven o’clock. The officer on 
the bridge saw a small bright light flash from 
our deck a minute before midnight. The de- 
stroyer wireless operator told me in code im- 
mediately. I came here then.” 

“You knew when you came into this room?” 
exclaimed the war correspondent. 

“There are more ways than one to cook an 
eel,”” remarked Anastee, breaking into the in- 
terval of increduloussilence. ‘‘ How did he begin 
to guess? Because he is a close observer. Any 
man to be successful must be a close observer. 


‘The Five Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 





“How did I begin to guess? Because there 
was nothing else to observe in this darkened 
room, I simply watched the smoldering tips of 
tobacco while Sparks, my able compatriot, was 
giving you that splendid lecture upon circuits 
to the submarines. 

“*T fell to noticing one ember in particular. 
It was the only one that glowed rather fever- 
ishly when each particular exploit of Old 
Invisible was first mentioned. It was the only 
ember to be extinguished when the door opened 
and the deck officer called that we had been 
stopped by a submarine. That ember died be- 
fore he called!” 

‘And Old Invisible has thrown his last signal 
to a U-boat, but his present results don’t justify 
the risk he takes,’ supplied Sparks in a voice 
quietly triumphal. 

“He is one of us five?” cried Roderick in 
panicky tones. 

“He is one of us five,”? admitted Anastee 
coldly. ‘The one who quietly sniffed when the 
circuit from Havre to Nauen was suggested is 
the man to whom, in a way, we owe our lives. 
Had he not been a dignitary, we should by now 
have been—well, you know where. 

“‘On the other hand, we have nothing to 
thank him for. Without that circuit to the 
submarine we should have been let alone. 

‘As for the sniff, that was the involuntary 
result of a very natural mental process. To him 
such an elaborate circuit was ridiculous. Yes. 
Absurd! Sparks—a light!” 


MATCH flamed, its rays licking a thick 

band of gold about Anastee’s stubby mid- 

dle finger. His finger nail was buried in the 

buttonhole in the lapel of Fitzgerald’s blueserge 
coat. The chemist’s cigarette had expired. 

His face’ was white, ghastly. His eyes were 
squeezed shut. His mouth sagged, as if hinge- 
less. A look of unutterable anguish was in his 
expression. 

Asecond match flamed. Thelook went away, 
as if drawn inward by an unconquerable will, 
leaving the studious countenance calm but ex- 
ceedingly tired, the forehead unwrinkled. 

His mouth closed softly. Simultaneously his 
eyes opened wide, glittering like polished gems 
in their dark cayities. ‘Phat venom, too, was 
slowly vanquished. # ; 

He noddéd*slowly. 

“‘Tam glad,*hetnuttered. “And I am proud. 
I have given my best for my cause. What 
you’ve said is truth. Readjustment to an iron 
war is hard—hard for an old college professor. 

“T am not sorry for those imbeciles in the 
U-boats—the iron eels, as you call them. They 
are clods. The lower the imagination the easier 
the readjustment to changed conditions—even 
the conditions of war. 

‘*But Iam a man of imagination. I can an- 
ticipate too vividly. Horrible!’ He shuddered. 

“T am glad you did not point a gun. I 
shrink from such brutality! I am not sorry to 
be caught. It was inevitable. I leave a most 
honorable record behind me. There will be 
another war, and when that comes—when that 
one comes—my circuits, as you call them, will 
be invulnerable. 

‘But you, Sparks, are wrong. I did not sig- 
nal by wireless for the submarines to sink the 
Lusitania. How I called them is none of your 
business!”” He snapped his mouth shut, and 
tapped a new Turkish cigarette thoughtfully 
on his thumbnail. 

“All right. Take me back to America and 
intern me. You folks aren’t shooting my kind. 
And I’ve done my duty, and > His voice 
choked with emotion, dribbling off. 

The match went out. 
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| RYZON Christmas Pudding 


Butter, 34 cupful Salt, % level teaspoonful 
Sugar, % cupful Vanilla extract, % teaspoonful 
Eggs, 3 Red color, few drops 

RYZON, 1 level teaspoonful Bitter chocolate, 1 square 
Flour, 1% level cupfuls Mitk, 4 tablespoonfuls 
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Egg beaten light, 1 Barley flour, 11% level cupfuls 
Mashed potato, 1 cupful RYZON, 2 level teaspoonfuls 
Melted fat, % cupful Salt, % level teaspoonful 
Corn syrup or molasses, 34 cupful Vanilla, 14 teaspoonful 
Shredded cocoanut 


Hot milk or sweet sauce 


Cream butter and sugar pee add eggs, well beaten; stir in flour, sifted with 
RYZON and salt; add vanilla extract. Divide mixture in three portions. Color 
one pink with red color, leave one plain, and into the third stir chocolate dissolved 
in milk. Butter a pudding mold, put mixture in by spoonfuls. Cover with but- 
tered paper and steam steadily for two hours. Serve with any preferred sweet 
sauce, hot milk or whipped cream. Sufficient for nine persons. 


Put ingredients together in the order given. Beat eae, potato and shortenin 
to a cream, then add sifted dry ingredients. A half cupful of nut meats or dri 
fruit may be added. Drop in spoonfuls on well-greased tin and bake in 


moderate oven. While still warm, sprinkle with shredded cocoanut. | 








And they're just as good this year! 


OU rememberthe Ryzon 

goodies of Jast Christmas? 
Well, you can have them 
all this year in spite of the 
changes in the food situa- 
tion | 


cious with the use of Barley, 
Corn and Rice flours and the 
results are, if anything, more 
pleasing than ever. 


Make the Christmas dinner 
one to be remembered—you 














The Ryzon Service Staff 
has been working to make 
Holiday baking just as deli- 


can do it with a clear con- 
science if you bake in the 
RYZON way! 


RYZON ts 40c a pound. The new RYZON Baking Book 
(original price $1.00) containing 250 practical recipes, 
many of conservation value, and others easily adapted to 
present day needs, will be mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of 30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALLO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK ail 





RYZON Corn Meal Doughnuts 


Milk, 1% cupfuls 

White corn meal, 114 level cupfuls 
White flour, 214 level cupfuls 
Butter, % level cupful 


Sugar, % cupful 

Weil-beaten eggs, 2 

Ground nutmeg, 1 level teaspoonful 
Salt, 1 level teaspoonful 


RYZON, 2 level teaspoonfuls 


Put corn meal and milk into double boiler and cook for ten minutes. Add butter, 
nutmeg and sugar to meal. Sift together flour, salt and RYZON, and add to other 
ingredients. Roll out on a well-floured beard, cut in desired shapes, fry in deep 
fat, drain on paper and roll in powdered sugar. 





RYZON Maple Layer Cake 


Buiter, 6 level tablespoonfuls 
Sugar, 1 level cupful 

Eggs, 3 

RYZON, 1% level teaspoonfuls 
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RYZON Pumpkin Pie 
Sugar, % cupful 


Mace, cinnamon and ginger, 1 level teaspoonful each 
Salt, % level teaspoonful 
Steamed and strained pumpkin, 1% level cupfuls 


Eggs, 3 
Milk, 1% cupfuls 


for three-fourths of an hour. Cool and serve. Sufficient for one pie. 


Barley flour, 2 level cupfuls Ryzon Barl Pastr 
RYZON, % level teaspoonful one. Sree 


Cold water, sufficient to make soft dough 


Sift flour, RYZON and salt; cut in fat and add cold water to make a soft dough. 
Mix well and press into a greased pie plate with the hands, as patting it into shape 
gives more satisfactory results than rolling. Have pastry % inch thick. Sufficient 


for two crusts. 


Cream, % cupful 

Melted buiter, 1 tablespoonful 
Put sugar into a bowl, add spices, salt, pumpkin, eggs slightly beaten, milk, cream 
and butter. Mix and pour into a pastry lined pie plate and bake in a moderate oven 


Salt, % level teaspoonful 
Fat, 6 level tablespoonfuls 
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Barley flour, 1 level cupful 
Rice flour, % cupful i 
Salt, % level teaspoonful 


Lemon, ¥% teaspoonful Milk, % cupful 


Cream butter and sugar; add well-beaten eggs, milk and dry ingredients which 
have been sifted together. Bake in layer tins in a moderate oven twelve to fifteen 


FILLING: 


minutes. 


Maple sugar, 1 generous cupful 
Boiling water, % cupful 


RYZON, % level teaspoonful 
White of egg, 1 


Boil the maple sugar and water without stirring, until it hairs. Pour slowly 


into stiffly beaten white of egg, to which has bee 


m added RYZON, beating con- 


stantly. If the filling should be thin when cold, add confectioners’ sugar. 
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Dons du charme gracieux de i comes to you with something of the Old 
France—dons. de se conserver World's romance, much of the Old World’s skill, with all 
contact avec lesprit du temps the charm of medieval France, the smartness of Paris of today. 
présent—ce sont les Spécialités Each Spécialité contributes a grace to beauty. In their 


de Djer-Kiss. entirety they embody a toiletried excellence, a loveliness 
—Kerkoff, Paris 
complete. 


Translation :—“Gifts of grace- Would you make the Christmas gift acceptable? You 
ful charm from France—gifts cannot err in selecting one or all of the Spécialités de 


in keeping with the spirit of Djer-Kiss. At this time of the year they come put up in — 
the hour—the Spécialités de charming sets. 


. 


Djer-Kiss.” ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, Sole Importers, New York 


New Djer-Kiss Calendar 
3 beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures EXTRACT 
reproduced in rich colors. In 


size, each is 6 by 9 in. The : FACE POWDER 


pictures are tied together with ‘ 
a silk cord. This calendar will SACHET 


be lovely in your bedroom or on 0. TALC - SOAP 

your desk. It is sent to you in ' 

return for 6c. Write to Alfred TOILET WATER 

H. Smith Co., 41 West 331d il 

Street, New York VEGETALE © 


A. H.S, Co. 
1918 


SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. Send for sample, 10c. 
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The Patriotic Christmas 








Red Cross membership is 
terms of action. 


the Christmas spirit in 


(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 





What Army Men ‘‘ Over There ’”’ 
Said They Wanted for Christmas 


“TT ON’T bother about our Christmas in- 

dividually. Altogether we need food and 
guns and shells and ships and tanks more than 
anything from Santa Claus’ pack. Keep work- 
ers free to make these things, buy Liberty 
Bonds with which to pay for them, release 
shipping with which to carry them overseas, 
and send a word to let us know that you are 
with us and for us until this job is done. Then 
you'll be giving us the best kind of Christmas, 
and help to make it possible for us to be back 
with you for next Christmas.” 


So the Red Cross Decided 
to Do This 


RESENT to the Army and all men in serv- 

ice everywhere on Christmas Day con- 
crete evidence of the unanimous determination 
of all the people at home to support the Red 
Cross war service. To this end the Red Cross 
will hold during the week of December 16-23 
a Membership Roll Call for universal service 
under the Red Cross banner. During that 
week it is hoped that one hundred per cent of 
the population will enlist or renew their enlist- 
ment for this universal support of the Red Cross 
by becoming members and paying the dues cf 
one dollar a year each. The only people in our 
entire population ineligible to respond to this 
roll call are the men and women already in the 
military or naval service and children who are 
members of Junior Auxiliaries. 

Membership in the Red Cross imposes no 
obligation beyond payment of the nominal 
dues, and is a proof and a pledge of one’s sup- 
port of Red Cross service to our Army and 
Navy. 


The Week Before Christmas in the 
Home Town 


HIS enlistment for universal support of 
Red Cross war service will be in charge of 
local Chapters. No quotas are being assigned 
to Chapters; each has for its membership goal 
the total number of people in its territory. 
Every home, every place where people live, 
will be visited in order that everyone may have 
opportunity to enroll. The volunteer workers 
taking these enlistments will be women, wear- 
ing the authorized Red Cross nurses’ costume. 
In many communities most elaborate plans 
have already been made for celebration of Red 
Cross Roll-Call Week. In some of the smaller 
communities an evening will be designated on 
which everyone is to be at home between 
seven and eight to receive the representative 
of the Red Cross. Thus a whole town may 
enroll in a single hour. 


Our Home Windows Will Express 
Patriotism on Christmas Eve 


HERE should be a Red Cross poster in a 

window in every home this Christmas Eve. 
Small red crosses will be used on this poster, as 
last year, to indicate the number of additional 
members in each home displaying it. This 
year the poster will have an additional border 
in blue to indicate the second year of war serv- 
ice. Christmas Eve should find one of the 
Red Cross service flags flashing the signal of 
universal war service from the window of every 
home in America. Every member will be wear- 
ing the new Red Cross button. Let us fling up 
our shades, turn out the gas and electricity 
and illuminate the house exclusively with 
candles in harmony with the spirit of the fes- 
tival. Let us burn the bayberry dips and say 
that, with God’s help, they shall mean ‘‘ money 
in the national purse, much food to share in 
our national larder and peace in the coming 
year.” 


The Christmas Community Sing 
Under the Service Flag 


FTER the enrollment there should be an 
assembly of all the people in the town 
square for community singing—the war songs 
and Christmas hymns. A Red Cross pageant 
has been written by Percy W. MacKaye, which 
will be presented on this occasion by many 
Chapters. 
If there is a community tree the idea of one 
locality may be adopted of placing thereon a 
lighted candle for each man in service. 


‘Tl Was in Prison 
and Ye Came Unto Me’’ 


HE only way we can reach our American 

soldiers held in German prison camps is 
through the Red Cross. These are the men 
who will most keenly miss the home Christ- 
mas, or even-a camp celebration. 

The Red Cross arranged months ago for 
members of these men’s families to send them 
Christmas boxes, up to eleven pounds in 
weight, containing articles chosen from the list 
of gifts permitted by the German military. To 
these gifts the Red Cross added for each 
prisoner a box of good cigars, all of which will 
be delivered to the prisoners not later than 
Christmas Day. We can prolong this Christ- 
mas spirit for all prisoners throughout the year 
by supporting the Red Cross. 


Our Christmas Gift cf 
Service to the Sick 


Y JOINING the Red Cross we help to pro- 

vide, in encampments both at home and 
overseas, special Christmas programs for the 
men in hospitals and Red Cross convalescent 
homes, 

These homes have proved a blessing to sick 
or wounded men able to get about, as in them 
they can make themselves entirely at home . 
and obtain some relaxation from the rigorous 
discipline of military hospitals. Christmas 
trees, music, entertainment, games and plenty 
of ‘‘smokes,” sweets and “eats” will be the 
chief features of Christmas. 

The Red Cross Christmas seals, the sale of 
which, at one cent each, has for several years 
financed the work of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, will also be available this 
year, but under a different arrangement. None 
will be sold, but every one joining the Red 
Cross will be awarded ten of the seals, without 
additional charge, the Red Cross having made 
an appropriation to carry on the work of the 
Tuberculosis Association for next year. 


Bazaar Month for the Children 
and a New Patriotic Shop 


ERHAPS it is the children of the Red Crgss 

who are going to do most for Christmas. To 
ali the Junior Auxiliaries, in more than 61,000 
schools, the word has gone forth that Decem- 
ber is to be “Bazaar Month,” which means 
that they will offer for sale the many toys and 
useful articles they have made in their school 
and Red Cross work. 

All funds realized from these bazaars will go 
into the fund for the support of the children’s 
Red Cross work. 

An outgrowth of the Red Cross Junior Ba- 
zaar is the Red Cross Shop. The shop offers 
a means of converting into cash for the Red 
Cross salvage articles and contributed goods, 
as well as the things the children make. Be- 
sides furnishing many of the articles sold, the 
members of Junior Auxiliaries help the Red 
Cross by serving as clerks, messengers, and’ so 
forth, thus learning something of business as 
well as the satisfaction of service. 


The Making of Christmas Toys 
a Wartime Service 


N MANY cities, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, the making of toys by the children of 
the Junior Red Cross has assumed the mag- 
nitude of a big business. In Los Angeles, last 
year, a few were offered local dealers, in view 
of the sHortage of toys due to the cutting off 
of imports. These were quickly taken by 
the dealers and sold so fast that more were 
ordered. This year thousands of children will 
receive from Santa Claus toys made for them 
by other children in connection with the Red 
Cross work. The children’s toy making is 
under competent supervision, and the prod- 
ucts they are turning out are regarded as 
“revivals of national art instincts, expressing 
freedom in design and color, and embodying 
humor, quaintness, individuality, joy and art.” 
It is believed that out of the war shortage of 
toys, and the children’s affiliation in school 
with the Red Cross, may come a new American 
industry which will have great educational 
value for our boys and girls. 


Every Patriot is Always 
**a Good Neighbor ’”’ 


HE families of men serving overseas have 

not been forgotten by the Red Cross in its 
Christmas plans. Through its Home Service 
it will endeavor to see that no soldier’s family 
goes without Christmas cheer. While Red 
Cross Home Service is in no sense charity, nor 
an agency for intruding itself unnecessarily in 
family affairs, it expects to fulfill its function 
of ‘‘a good neighbor” at Christmastime for 
such families of soldiers as find themselves 
facing a joyless holiday. 


Honoring the Absent Hero 
at the Christmas Table 


V HY not ornament the Christmas cake 

with.one candle for each man in service 
out of the united family party? Each one 
might be honored also by setting his place at 
the table with his service flag decorating his 
chair. 


Be Patriotic in Your 
Christmas Remembrances 


IVE the “Steel Engravings’”’ made by the 

United States Government. If you want 
to give a festive touch to the Liberty Bond or 
War Savings Stamps, use one of the attractive 
cor.tainers bordered in red, white and blue, 
with Liberty and her torch on the front and an 
American eagle lighted upon a shield on the 
back. The shield is cleverly manipulated to 
fasten the folder. 

Some patriotic women last year made gifts 
to one of the war-relief organizations in the 
name of their friends. The organization then 
sent out a card to each friend acknowledging 
the gift. Doubtless other war-relief organiza- 
tions will adopt the same plan this year. 
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will keep the skin 


soft, smooth and clear 

regardless of wintry chill 

or dusty winds.—Soft 

skin seldom roughens or 

chaps. Soft skin is essen- 

tial to an attractive com- 

- plexion. Soft skin repels 

a tendency to small wrin- 

kles and other evidences 

of advancing age. Soft 

skin is necessary for the 

satisfactory use of powder. 

There’s something in 

Hinds Cream that makes the 

skin soft almost as soon as applied; it overcomes sore, eruptive conditions, 
and adds a wholesome, refreshed tone that is charming.—Catchy fingers 


never trouble users of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Buy of your dealer 
today, or write for sample and enjoy the benefits that will surely result. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 

2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial 

Size 15c. Altractive Week-end Box 39c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling 
everywhere, or will be mailed, postpaid 
in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street Portland, Maine 


























































































































































































The New 


Western Elecfric 
No. 12 Vacuum Cleaner 
Built from a Woman’s Viewpoint 


UCTION alone will not remove the ground-in 
dirt and grit; that is why the new Western 
Electric Cleaner is fitted with a motor-driven brush 
—not a brush driven at the high speed of the motor, 
‘ but a brush arranged at such a speed that it gently 
taps out the dirt without wear or harm to the fabrics. 
To stop the brush action entirely, you simply turn 
a little switch and the high-suction power goes on 
just the same. 







































































WITH 
MOTOR- Briefly stated, here are the reasons why the 
Pingghet Western Electric is built from a woman’s viewpoint: 


1—It is lighter than any other motor-driven brush- 
type cleaner. 2—It runs easily over rugs or carpets 
of any size or thickness without any adjustment. 
3—The worm-gear drive that makes giant trucks pos- 
sible makes the Western Electric brush run at a 
speed not damaging to finest’rugs without sacrificing 
any of the powerful suction. 4¢—When using the 
cleaner on rugs and carpets when the brush may not 
be desired, the brush action may be stopped instantly. 
5—The combination of gently-tapping brush at proper 
speed, with powerful suction, removes dirt, lint balls, 
thread and hairs. 





Mail coupon to our nearest house 
for booklet No. 81 A. P., telling all Pd 


about this new cleaner. , 


WESTERN ELECTRIC id 
COMPANY, inc. 


WESTERN 
New York Chicago rs Rlectaic 
Kansas City SanFrancisco + Inc. 
Other Distributing Houses 7 
in Principal Cities 7 Gentlemen: 





silt Please send me booklet 
Wa No. 81 A. P., describing 
the new Western Electric 

4 No. 12 Vacuum Cleaner. 


a 


4 Name 








Address 
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‘‘T never knew any soap 
had such a guarantee”’ 


APPED in every cake of 

Coleo is the positive guarantee 

that it is made entirely of vegetable 
oils, so soothing to delicate skins. 
Notice, too, how a shampoo with it 


leaves the hair lustrous, clean and. 


soft, without that “dry” sensation. 


Coleo is a thrifty soap—it wears down 
to wafer thinness. And the last bit can 
be pressed to a new cake and used— 
real economy. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 New York 


Send Coleo to your Soldier—it 
is a favorite in cantonments be- 
cause it lathers freely even in 
hard water. 


10c the cake 




























is with our Army and Nav-y 
and with our Industrial Army 


THE THRIFT GIFT 


Pays annual dividends to the recipient 
of many times the cost to you. 


Saves food, saves fuel, saves ice, saves doing the same thing twice. 
__ Keeps contents hot from the morning meal throughout the day and night. Keeps 
liquids or solid foods cooked at breakfast time to serve hot or cold at lunch or dinner. 
Indispensable for the home, farm, nursery, or sick room. Ideal for the automobilist 
and hunter—the food container of a hundred uses. 

Thermos Lunch Kits give the worker in office or factory, food or drink hot as it 
should be or cold as it can be. 


Caution: The name “THERMOS” is stamped on all genuine Thermos products. 
Awarded Grand Prize at*all International Expositions. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., 35-37 West 31st Street, New York 
Factories: Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 
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You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Fortunately they found the judge in his 
study and, under his gentle questioning, it 
didn’t take Marty long to tell the story of Mrs. 
Burgess’ return. 

“A wonderful woman,” smiled the judge— 
though Marty wasn’t doing any smiling. ‘‘She 
has more decision of character, I think, than 
all the men in Newport put together. I only 
had an argument with her once.” He made a 


humorous gesture, as though a vigorous old , 


lady were trying to box his ears, whereat 
Marty’s face did for a moment lose its look of 
woe. ‘“That’s better,” said the judge. “And 
now—if you’d like to explain to me what Mrs. 
Burgess wouldn’t let you explain to her cy 


O MARTY told him what she had found in 
her mother’s trunk, Miss Perkins fetching 
the certificates and photograph and unfinished 
letter to show him; and before long the judge 
was leaning eagerly over his desk, as though 
he didn’t want to miss one single syllable. 

“No!” he cried once in the tone which means 
“Yes!” And again “No!’”? And when Marty 
had finished her story he lifted his hand and 
brought it down “Smack!” upon the desk. 
“‘T knew it!” he cricd. ‘“‘And now, my dear, 
you listen to me and I'll tell you about your 
mother.” 

He leaned back in his chair and turned his 
gaze inward, as though he were reviewing the 
past. 

““Her name was Mary,” he began, “‘and she 
was the only child of old Commodore Burgess. 
Sle was one of those quiet girls with a good, 
clean spark of temper. Her mother died when 
she was about ten, and Mary idolized her mem- 
ory. So perhaps you can form some idea of 
how she felt when, about ten years later, the 
old commodore married again, and Mary saw 
a strange woman come into the house to take 
her mother’s place. The commodore’s second 
wife, my dear, is the woman whom you have 
just left. 

“When the commodore married her she was 
a widow, handsome, brilliant. She had a son 
about two years old by her first husband. That 
son is Eric. She hadn’t been marricd to the 
commodore a month when she and your mother 
had their first clash. After that, I’m afraid 
there was very little peace at the Pillars. It 
was one of those household affairs where it is 
practically impossible not to take sides. Your 
grandfather, as nearly always happens in such 
cases, gradually began to take his wife’s side, 
and your mother must have thought that she 
hadn’t a friend in the world. It was at this 
point that young Mackenzie came on the scene. 

“He was an architect froma New York office, 
a fine young fellow who was rapidly making a 
name for himself, but poor. He came to the 
Pillars to attend to some alterations, and it 
wasn’t long before he and your mother fell in 
love with each other. There was going to be a 
big wedding, but the night before some sort of 
a dreadful row broke out and your mother 
packed her trunk, telephoned for a carriage 
and simply disappeared. So far as we could 
find out, she and young Mackenzie took the 
last train that night to Providence. From this 
certificate, you see, they were married there. 

““As you will realize, the cancellation of the 
wedding and your mother’s disappearance made 
a seven days’ wonder, during which time Mrs. 
Burgess’ ears probably burned more often than 
not, because so many of us were on your 
mother’s side. Mind you, my dear, I always 
tried to make allowances both ways whenever 
I could, because in many respects it was a case 
of Greek meeting Greek. Some things, how- 
ever, I never approved. 

“One day, for instance, just after your 
mother had disappeared, the commodore came 
to my office and wanted me to draw a will in 
which your mother would be cut off with noth- 
ing. I refused to have anything to do with 
such a document, but I understand he had it 
drawn in New York. A few years later, I am 
glad to say, he experienced a change of heart. 
He divided his property more or less equally 
between his wife and his daughter. If your 
mother died her share was to go to her children, 
if she had any. If she died without leaving 
children Mrs. Burgess and her son would have 
everything.” 





“CO THERE you have the situation, my 

dear. Your mother’s long silence, despite 
all our efforts to find her, was presumptive 
evidence of her death, and in the absence of 
any claim to the contrary the whole property 
would finally go to Mrs. Burgess. 

“‘T can understand now why we couldn’t find 
any trace of your mother, evidently soon left a 
widow, and long since dead and buried in that 
little country place. The commodore died 
early last autumn, and Mrs. Burgess was ex- 
pecting to take possession of everything. So 
now you know the way she felt when she re- 
ceived your letter! In her self-willed manner 
of doing business she has lost a great deal of 
money in unfortunate investments; and now, 
if she loses her house here in Newport and the 
one in New York—to say nothing of half the 
personal property—she wouldn’t be far from 
finding herself a poor woman.” 

For a time Marty was silent, her heart wildly 
beating as she thought of her mother, but 
gradually—very gradually—a strange fact be- 
gan to loom up in her mind. “Did you say,” 
she asked, “‘that the house where I’ve been 
staying was left to me?” 

“Tt surely was, my dear. I drew the second 
will myself.” 

“And it’s really mine?” 

“Tt’s really yours, completely equipped and 
furnished, just as it stands.” 

“Why, Fanny!” exclaimed Marty, “we 
broke into our own house!” 

Another thought came to her, one of those 
flashes of grandeur which come to nearly 


everyone at times, in which one sees oneself asa 
Joan of Arc leading her nation to victory, as a 
William Tell striking the tyrant down. 

Marty saw a vision of herself back in the 
library of the Pillars. Before her stood Mrs. 
Burgess with oh, such a crestfallen air. “You 
drove my mother out of her own house,” she 
heard herself saying, ‘“‘and you drove me out. 
And now I’m going to drive you out! Go!” 
One flash and the vision faded. In its place 
~~ saw herself dancing with Eric in the moon- 
ight. 

She smiled to herself, a breathless little smile, 
when she thought of Eric. So they weren’t re- 
lations, then, except by marriage; and that, of 
course, is no relationship at all. Another pic- 
ture arose to her mind, a picture in which she 
saw herself as a modern Juliet reuniting the 
families of Montague and Capulet. 

“Then I suppose,”’ she said, smiling to think 
how soon she could change all that, ‘‘I suppose 
that Eric will be quite poor, too, when I get my 
share.” 

“T don’t think it will worry him much,” 
smiled the judge. 

“No?” breathed Marty, wondering if he 
had guessed her secret. 

“Not very much,” smiled the judge again; 
“the rascal’s engaged to the richest girl in 
Newport, Miss Spencer; you probably saw 
them dancing together last night.” 


XXII 


[5 MARTY had been a boy I think she would 
have shown her feelings; but as she sat 
there, vaguely smiling on the other side of 
Judge Allison’s desk, flanked by the prim figure 
of Miss Perkins, you would never have guessed 
the turmoil which was going on in her breast, 
nor how her thoughts lay almost stunned un- 
der the ruins of her dreams. 

Much that the judge had told her, she had 
not had time to grasp. The ownership of the 
Pillars, for instance, seemed more a subject for 
anxious thought than a cause for joy. / All 
those servants—she would have to pay them 
now. She would have to do the planning and 
the ordering, and something seemed to tell her 
that she knew as much about it as the owner 
of a rowboat knows about the navigation of a 
battleship. But amid this obscurity and un- 
certainty one fact had shone out like a star, 
and that was that Eric would be able to put 
her right—Eric, who was no longer her uncle; 
Eric, with whom she had danced in the moon- 
light with a rosebud in her hair. And now 
suddenly to discover that he was engaged to 
the richest girl in Newport! 

“Playing with me,” ske thought, sitting 
there at the judge’s desk among the ruins of 
her dreams. ‘‘ What a little fool he must have 
thought I was! And never to say a word when 
his mother treated me like that—and let me 
come away; yes, and if it hadn’t been for 
Judge Allison I’d have gone back home and 
never have known a thing about my mother, 
or the will, or anything else. A nice friend! 
And then to pretend that—that he liked me— 
and to kiss me!” 

A feeling which wasn’t far from bitterness 
arose in her mind; but reaction was beginning 
to have its effect, and the judge noticed the 
growing pallor of her cheeks. 

“What are you going to do with that car out 
there?” he asked. 

“Going home,” said poor Marty. 

“But, my dear, you can’t get there this 
afternoon, I’m sure—even if you were up to 
such a long ride. Now, if you’ll let me advise 
you ’? Marty tried to smile at him, and 
nodded her head. ‘‘Then if I were you I would 
leave the car in my garage here and go by 
train. Then you won’t have anything to 
bother you. And when you’re ready for the 
car just drop me a line and I’ll have someone 
run it up there for you.” 

“‘There’s a dog,”’ said Marty. 

“T’ll take care of him.” 

“‘ And a cat.” 

“My barn is full of mice.” 

Again Marty tried to smile, and nodded her 
head. Truth to tell, she felt washed out and 
done for, and the prospect of driving the Ark 
two hundred miles and spending the night on 
the road had suddenly appeared wearisome, 
distasteful. 

But the judge was speaking again. ‘One 
thing more,” he said: ‘‘ My sister-in-law has 
told me the plight you were in when you 
reached Newport. Money is always a handy 
thing to have with you, so I’m going to ad- 
vance you five hundred dollars until you are 
able to pay it back from the estate. Mean- 
while, if you would like me to act for you and 
look after your interests He arose and 
smiled at them both. ‘I’m going over to the 
bank,” he said. “You and your friend can 
talk it over.” 








“Tf SHOULD do exactly as he says,” said Miss 
Perkins as soon as the door closed behind 

him. ‘Only first, I want to run over to Pond 
Beach and see my sister.” 

“‘Oh, Fanny, I don’t know,” said Marty ina 
tired voice. “‘I want to get away from all this.” 

“That’s just why I should go to Pond Beach 
if I were you. It’s been a terribly exciting 
week, and the rest will do us both good.” 

“Yes, and as soon as we get there Eric or 
someone will come rushing around.” 

“How can he, when he sails to-morrow?” 

“He doesn’t leave here till noon:” 

“He wouldn’t know where you were, any- 
how.” 

‘Not unless Mr. Reagan or somebody told 
him.” 

“Mr. Reagan won’t know, either. He’s 
going to New York for a week with Eric and 
Mrs. Burgess.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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Columbia. 
Grafonola | 


ORTUNATE are the homes the a. Grafonola 
enters. For its gift of beautiful music brings a new and 
different pleasure to every member of the fi 





For the kiddies—their own songs and games cet fairy 
_ tales; stories of elves and gnomes and four-footed animal 
friends. For mother—the old, sweet songs that mother 
loves; her favorite opera airs sung by great artists. For 
dad—lively, laughing music that makes him forget the 
ay’s work and worries. For big brother and sister, home 
from school—whirlwind waltzes, military one-steps, 
novelty jazzes; the latest war-song hits. 





As a family entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonola is 
the favorite of all home folks, big and little. In your home, 
too, his cheery, melodious voice is surely needed—with 
its promise of many happy musical years to come. 

Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models up to $300. Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“This Columbia Grafonola looks ™ i —_— Buy War 
mighty good to me. Let’s =: ;, ’ — 
go down town and hear it.’ - = “i Savings Stamps 





“It sounds even better 
than it looks. Can you 
send it home today?” 
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\Cranberry ~* 
Sugar S aving™ 
Recipes 


Show how to serve cranberries fre- 
quently, and save up to one-half the 
usual amount of sugar. 


Cranberry Sauce 


No. 1—One quart cran- 
berries, | pint water, 14 
level teaspoon salt, | 
cup sugar. . 

Bring the water and salt together to a boil- 
ing point. Pick over and wash the cran- 
berries, put them inte the pint of boiling 
water and cook —_ cabs five Los = 
until the skins of indie. 
Cool slightly, add the sugar, yhmr to boiling 
point, and cook slowly for additional five 
minutes. 

No. 2—One quart cranberries, | pint boiling 
water, 34 of a cup of syrup, 34 of a cup 
sugar. 

Boil the syrup, sugar and water for five 
minutes, skim if necessary. Add the berries, 
and ‘cook without stirring until all the skins 

eak—or about five minutes over a hot fire. 
No. 3—Two cups, cranberries, | cup water, 

a pinch of salt, 34 of a cup of sugar. 

Boil cranberries with water and salt until 
soft. When nearly cool stir in sugar. Enough 
to serve six persons. 


Strained Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, ! pint water, 1/2 level 
teaspoon salt, 34 cup sugar. 

Bring the water and salt together to boil- 
ing point, add the cranberries and coo 
rapidly for five minutes. Cool and strain, 
pressing as much as possible of the cranberry 

ulp ,through the strainer. Add the sugar, 
Pring to boiling point and cook slowly for 
additional five minutes. 


Cranberry Butter 


Three pints cranberries, 1/2 cup water, 2 
cupssugar (or one cup of sugar and one cup 

syrup). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the 
skins of the fruit are broken; then pressthrough 
a sieve, and cook this pulp until it becomes 
quite thick; add the sugar (and syrup if you 
use it), and cook for 2 hour over a very gen- 
tle fire, stirring constantly. When slightly 
cool turn into jars, and cover closely. This 
makes a delicious and healthful spread on 
hot biscuits, bread, buttered toast, or cake. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity of 
cranberries with |'/2 pints of water for each 


2 quarts of berries. . Strain the juice through 
a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to the boil- 
ing point. Add one cup of sugar for every 
two cups of juice; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers or porcelain or 
crockery molds. 


Cranberry Pie 


Have ready a partly baked pastry shell; 

ur in — when cold, made by any of the 
kee cranberry sauce reci put strips of 
pastry over top and finish bakug j in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Old Fashioned Cranberry Pie 


Linea pie plate with short pastry. Sprinkle 
over this a little sugar, then fill with raw cran- 
berries. Pour over them molasses, in ropor- 
tion of 4 cup molasses toeach cup cranberries, 
and sift over top 2 level tablespoons flour. Wet 
edges of pie crust; cover cranberries with an 
upper crust and press edges closely together. 
Cut three slits in top and bake in moderate 
oven about 30 minutes. 


Cranberry Betty 


Slices of stale bread, butter, unstrained 
cranberry sauce, grated femon rind (use rind 
of Y2 lemon to each quart of sauce). Cut the 
bread thinly, butter it, and lay two or three 
slices in a deep baking dish. Adda generous 
layer of cranberry sauce to which the lemon 
rind has been added, then more buttered 
bread, and proceed till the dish is filled, 
having bread for the last layer. Cover the 
dish, and bake half an hour; then remove 
the cover to brown the top of the pudding. 
Serve with sauce. 


(See recipes for Cranberry Sauce.) 


“Eatmor” Pot Roast 


Cranberries cooked with pot roast and the 
cheaper cuts of boiled meats, make the meat 
exceedingly tender and delicious. To pre- 
pare a 3 |b. pot roast: brown the meat in 3 
tablespoons of hot fat; when the surface is 
brown remove the meat from the pan and add 
3 cups of water; stir until boiling; add 2 
cups of cranberries; replace the meat in the 
pea with the gravy ‘and cranberries, and pro- 

to cook in the ordinary way, adding 
) mn to thicken, also salt and pepper, to 
taste, when cooking is about half finished. 


Cranberries make the most economical 


sauce because: 


There is no waste; the whole of the fruit is used. 


They require little time for preparation and for 


cooking. 


A quart of cranberries will serve 12 persons, at a 
cost of about two cents per portion. 


The delicate, distinctive acid of cranberries counter- 
acts the cloying taste of fatty meats, and gives a 
delicious flavor to the coarse, but nutritious, cuts. 


Always specify 


Eatmor 


Trade Mark 


Cranberries 


a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties. 


American Cranberry Exchange 


A growers’ organization 


Chicago 


New York 























You Never Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED 


“T’m sure I don’t care,” sighed Marty. “If 
you really want to go to Pond Beach I guess 
we might as well go there as anywhere else.”’ 

So half an hour later Marty and Miss Per- 
kins sat in the train at the station, waiting for 
it to start. The bell on the locomotive was 
just beginning to ring when Marty thought 
she heard the sound of a familiar horn ap- 
proaching down the street, and looking out of 
the open window she saw Eric’s machine roll- 
ing up to the curb. He jumped out, and al- 
though Marty knew he was looking for her 
she pretended not to notice him, but leaned 
over to Miss Perkins, who was sitting in the 
seat in front. 

“Don’t look,” she whispered. ‘ He’s here.” 

By that time the train was beginning to 
move out, and Eric’s eyes swept the line of 
open windows until he saw Marty. He ran 
forward then—she still pretending not to see 
him—and rapped on the window sill. 

Marty turned her head, gave him a frigid 
little bow and turned her back again. 

“T’ve just come from Judge -Allison’s,” he 
said, walking along with the moving train. 
Marty paid no attention. ‘I’d get on,” he 
said, walking faster, “but they’ve taken the 
steps up.” She paid no attention. ‘‘Good- 
by, Marty,” he said, “if I don’t see you again 
this time. Good-by.” 

She looked at him, then, although she 
wouldn’t speak, looked at him as though she 
were a deep-sea diver and he were a wayside 
pool, looked at him as though he were a strange 

young man who was engaged to the richest 
girl in Newport; and, though his last wonder- 
ing glance nearly softened her decision, she 
proudly turned her head away and didn’t look 
again. 

“No, sir,” she thought, trying hard to keep 
back her tears. ‘‘They may have broken my 
mother’s heart, but they won’t break mine!” 


XXIII 


URELY in the search for the Kingdom of 

Heart’s Desire no one ever made a stranger 
excursion than Marty’s visit to Newport. 
She had arrived in a race with a tempest, and 
she was leaving in a race with her tears. She 
had broken into a stately mansion which she 
thought belonged to her grandmother; and 
now that she found that she owned it herself, 
she was running away from it as fast as she 
could and never wanted to see it again. She 
had gone in poor and happy, filled with visions 
and dreams; and she was coming out dis- 
illusioned, disenchanted—and rich. 

“No, sir,”’ she told herself with resolution, 
“they may have broken my mother’s heart, 
but they shan’t break mine. I’ll get away 
while there’s time!”’ 

So, with greater resolution than ever, she 
fixed her woebegone features into something 


which faintly resembled a smile. ‘‘ There,” 
she thought, ‘‘I feel better already. I’m just 
not going to think about it any more.” And 


turning brightly to Miss Perkins, she said: 
““What time did you say we arrive at Pond 
Beach, Fanny?” 

They arrived there at half past five and 
found Miss Perkins’ married sister installed 
in a comfortable boarding house not far from 
the beach. Marty liked -her the moment she 
saw her—liked her gentle voice and straight- 
forward gaze and the smiling, cheerful patience 
with which she attended to the wants of her 
four children. One of these, a girl named 
Fanny, immediately attached herself to Miss 
Perkins; and it didn’t take long, somehow, for 
Marty to feel that she was quite out of it, ‘‘like 
an outcast and an interlooper,’”’ as Aunt Emma 
used to say. 

“They all seem to have someone but me,” 
she thought. ‘‘Oh, well, perhaps some day I 
shall have someone too.” 

She smiled at one of the children, but he hid 
his face in his mother’s lap. She looked up in 
a friendly manner at a girl of her own age who 
was passing by on the porch, but the girl only 
stared and walked on. She went into the office 
and looked around at the guests who were 
waiting for the dining-room door to open, but 
no one spoke to her. 

“T—I think I’ll go upstairs,” she said to the 
clerk. ‘Will you give me my key, please?” 

“‘Dinner will be ready in five minutes,’’ he 
announced, looking over her head as he handed 
her the key. ‘“‘No, Mrs. Hagan, the mail 
hasn’t come yet.” 


INNER! The mere sound of the word 

seemed to choke Marty as she made her 
way upstairs. Arrived in her room she threw 
herself across the foot of the bed. All after- 
noon she had been running a race with her tears. 
They had caught her at last. 

But everything comes to an end—even 
tears. Her sobs began to come farther and 
farther apart, as though they were barriers 
placed to stop her grief. ‘‘ Now,” you could 
almost imagine yourself saying, “I’ll bet this 
one will stop her.’”? But though it required an 
effort, Marty sobbed once more. ‘Now, I'll 
bet this one will stop her.”’ And it did. 

“*Ah-h-h!” she sighed with relief, and sat 
up on the bed. “I’m glad Fanny didn’t come 
up and catch me, although I guess she’ll know 
as soon as she sees my face.”’ 

Indeed, she approached the mirror with a 
feeling not far from fear, half expecting to see 
a deeply lined face staring back at her, cheeks 
furrowed with tears, and looking sad and worn 


FROM PAGE 54) 


before its time. ‘‘No,”’ she thought, with an- 
other sigh of relief, ‘‘it doesn’t show—much. 
I’ll have a good wash, and dress myself, and I 
don’t believe that anyone will ever know the 
difference.” 

And yet if you had been there I think you 
would have noticed some slight measure of dif- 
ference between Marty of Green Mountain 
and Marty of Pond Beach, a difference hard to 
analyze, but showing itself in a deeper glance 
of the eye and perhaps a somewhat slower tend- 
ency.to smile. Before, her glance had danced 
around like a butterfly in a flower garden; but 
now the butterfly seemed to be thinking: “I 
wonder if it’s safe to taste this flower.’”’ Before 
she had smiled as easily and naturally as a 
robin hops over a lawn; but now the robin 
seemed to be thinking: “‘I wonder if there’s a 
cat behind that bush.” 


PPOSITE her at the dinner table sat a 

young man with an earnest look and his 
hair in a pompadour. He passed Marty the 
bread, saying: ‘‘Pardon me, but may I help 
you to this?”’ She thanked him with surprise, 
and, though she didn’t need any, she took a 
piece to be polite. 

Presently he passed her the butter, saying: 
‘Pardon me, but won’t you have some but- 
ter?’’ There was something so earnest in his 
manner that Marty took some butter; but 
when dinner was over, and he said, “‘ Pardon 
me, but would you care to take a turn on the 
boardwalk?” the robin didn’t hop so easily, 
but seemed to be thinking, “‘I wonder if there’s 
a cat behind this bush!” 

“Still,” she thought, ‘‘it will keep me from 
thinking. I guess I might as well.” 

He was a nice young man; no other words 
will express it half so well; “assistant book- 
keeper for Peck & McWilliams, the well- 
known contractors of Norwich’”’; and in the 
week that followed he gave Marty much to 
think about—although, alas, it was nearly 
always to his disadvantage. His conversation, 
his manner, his laugh, his walk, his manners— 
unconsciously she compared them all with 
Eric’s. For though she told herself over and 
over that she had banished Eric from her 
thoughts, she greatly resembled a little Miss 
Partington banishing the tides with her broom. 

SWiSH, ... . SWISH). « . SWISH <.... ‘went 
the broom along the shore, but the tides came 
rolling in. 

Did a ship sail along the horizon? She 
thought of Eric on the Fortuna, braving the 
perils of the deep. Did a gull fly up from the 
water? She thought of Eric in his ‘‘bus”’ that 
time the ‘‘ woolly bears” nearly caught him. 
And whenever she saw a uniform, or heard 
anyone speak about the war, or listened to 
the band playing patriotic airs, the tides of 
thought came rolling past her and left her 
alone with Eric, dancing on the veranda, the 
moon above, a rosebud in her hair. 


OOR Eric,” she thought one morning as 

she brushed her hair. ‘‘ After all, it wasn’t 
his fault—altogether.’”’ From’ which, when I 
add that she smiled at herself in the glass, you 
can guess whether the earnest young man with 
the pompadour was making any progress. 

Miss Perkins had gone down first that morn- 
ing; and when Marty joined her at the break- 
fast table, Miss Perkins pulled her chair out 
for her (which was unusual) and patted her 
shoulder (which was more unusual still) and, 
glancing around the table when she thought 
Marty wasn’t looking, she quickly placed her 
finger on her lip as though to say: ‘‘Now, 
children, please be quiet!”? (Which was, of 
course, the most unusual of all.) 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked Marty, catch- 
ing sight of this expressive pantomime. 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Tt’s nothing—nothing,”’ said Miss Perkins 
hastily. ‘‘ Eat your breakfast, dear.” 

That word “dear” from the prim Miss Per- 
kins was the finishing touch. Marty looked 
across at the young man with the pompadour. 
“What is it, Will?” she quietly asked. “I 
know you'll tell me.” 

“Tt’s a troopship,” he said, accepting the 
bribe, at the same time avoiding Miss Perkins’ 
glare. ‘‘They’ve sunk it.” 

“The Fortuna?”’ quietly asked Marty again. 

“ec Yes.”’ i 

‘““Were there—any saved?”’ 

“ About forty, I think.”” He reached around 
to the back of his chair to the newspaper which 
he had hidden there, and Marty held out her 
hand for it. 

Yes, there it wasin black letters that reached 
across the page, and down below in a small box 
were the names of the survivors, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. It needed only a glance to tell 
her that Eric’s name was not among them. 

“T think I'll go upstairs,’ she whispered to 
Miss Perkins. 

They arose together . . 
went up to their room. . 

It was nearly an hour later when Miss Per- 
kins came down, pale and precise, to find when 
the next train left for home. There was one at 
half past ten. Miss Perkins had a talk with 
her sister and went upstairs again. 

Marty was still sitting at the window, her 
cheeks like white, wet marble, looking out 
over the sea. . . 


. and together they 
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Red Cross membership is the Christmas spirit in 


(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
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This label on a garment 
is your guarantee of a 
standard fabric, fast color 


and high workmanship. 
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NY mother of active children, when she sees the SLIPOVA 


label in the pocket of a play garment, can answer these 
questions without asking the clerk: 






















double seams. £ Sales Office, 253 Church Street, New York 


Factories, Baltimore, Maryland 





TO DEALERS :—Our garments are sold exclusively 
through the jobbing trade. Consult the nearest jobber. 
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Is it fast color? : 

Is it standard fabric ? : 

Are the seams strong ? Z 

guaranteed fast color. The SLIPOVA label, backed by the M. W. S. reputation for z 
; giving value, is the guarantee that the answer to these three : 
questions is “ Yes.” 3 

Whether khaki or fine fabric, all you need to know about a F 

play garment for children is that it bears the SLIPOVA label. : 

NS Economy Clothes for Children : 

\ Note this SLIPOVA label well, mothers; it z 

signifies service clothes at econom rices. = 

Look for the Slipova — : he : 
label in pocket, 4 : 
yap ec a McCawley @ Company, Inc. 
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MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME 





—enshrines one with an enchanting atmos- 
phere of flower fragrance. 


“MARY GARDEN” adds charm to the fluffy 
adherent FACE POWDER which blends 
marvelously with the texture of the skin with- 
out being obtrusively apparent. 


“MARY GARDEN” perfects the COLD CREAM—makes 
the toilet TALCUM a real luxury. 


‘MARY GARDEN” perfumes the (dark, medium, lie de vin or ruby- 
red) LIP STICKS and imparts its delightful fragrance to the dark, 
medium, Gypsy Blush, Brunette, Rosebud and Vermillion Poppy 
ROUGES put up in those charming little VANITY CASES: also 
the COMPRESSED FACE POWDERS (all tints) in VANITY CASES 
so convenient for the hand-bag. 


“MARY GARDEN” is the perfume of the LOTION, HAIR TONIC, 
SACHET POWDER, MASSAGE CREAM, GREASELESS CREAM, 
BRILLIANTINE, BREATH PASTILLES, SMELLING SALTS and even 
the EYEBROW PENCILS and LIQUID ROUGE. 


“MARY GARDEN” gives its fresh fragrance to the TOOTH 
PASTE and MOUTH WASH. These two complete the dernier 
mot in dental science. 





Found wherever there is a high class store. 


Yoauo 


16 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 
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Adapted for Decorative Stenciling and Embroidery 

















PHOTO. BY HARRIS & EWING 
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DISTINCTIVE piece of the White House 
interior decoration is possible now to every 
woman for her own home, as these designs are 
accurate in their adaptation from photographs 
taken in the White House at Washington, D. C. 
The designs are adapted by Ethel Davis Seal, 
in stenciling on linen crash and pongee. A 
portion of the famous Blue Room of the White 
House is illustrated at the left, showing a sec- 
tion of the wall hanging, the Greek fret design 
intersected by a star, and-from this is taken the 
luncheon-cloth motif. The blue damask uphol- 
stery of the chair inspired the design for the 
cushion (right) which has been artistically 
planned in pongee, in tan and blue. The flowers 
are a perfect medley of colors done by the 
stencil. The blocks of blue are applied with 
slip stitch, except around the center, where a 
row of solid buttonholing in blue silk enhances 
the effect of the flowers. The stunning effect 
of a blue border intersected by a red star on 
white can be easily imagined for a luncheon set, 
two pieces of which are illustrated. 
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Who would not be stirred to 
fe joyful enthusiasm at a Pa- 

triotic or Historic Birthday 
LS] luncheon table the covers of 
is which were emblematic as 
designed in this set of red, 
white and blue? Border blue, 











An ornament for any dining room is this tray 


designed from a White House dinner platter. 





From a rich velours window drapery of deep 
blue this graceful leaf design was taken for a 
cushion, copying that of the curtain border. 
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Characteristic of the interior woodwork of the White House are these chaste, fluted panels of 
ivory white (right) running from floor to ceiling at doorways and fireplaces. The motif will be 
easily recognized as a dignified and unusual decoration for a library ol 


(above) finished with a deep plain hem. 


The simplicity of stenciling and the slight expense which the materials for these articles would 


til stars red. 























One may easily 
trace the clever work 
of the designer in 
the molding of the 
doorway to the 
cushion below it. 
This doorway is in 
the East Room, 
looking through 


the main corridor. 





entail should appeal to the lover of good craft designs for Christmas gifts. 


— THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS. 
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Midewel | 
hats | 
-The Latest 


UCILLA 


Needlework Creation 
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ECIDEDLY the newest and most 
opular style innovations for Fall 
and Winter are Bucilla Spiderweb 
Hats. They combine up-to-date Pari- 
sian smartness with the simplicity and 
economy demanded in these days. 
Imagine having two or three of these 
stunning creations of chenille or yarn— — 
“| oneto exactly match each of your Fall or : 
e Winter costumes—and for the price you i 
i would pay for one hat of equal beauty. | 
‘ Every woman enjoys the fascination of making 
‘ Spiderweb Hats—even a beginner can make / 
one in a fewhours by following the simple direc- j 
tions inthenew Bucilla Spiderweb 
Hat Book—Vol. 297—Only 10 cents 
\ Features a wide variety of be- 
aon '\ coming styles,includingthose 
™ Lee § above ill Spider- 
i, pe ‘f fab \ web Hats are on dis- 
S pip ee * playintheArtNeedle- 
¢ . work Dept.ofleading ' 
wit | stores. your copy : 
% of this book at your 4 
at |, orsend direct to us. ‘ | 
: sy BucillaMf¢.Co.Inc. 
J 3 j\ 20R Greene St., N. Y. 
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Costly Foods 


Cannot Compare with 
Quaker Oats in Value 


Measure your food by calories, the energy unit which our 
Government adopts. 


The average man at average work needs 3,000 calories per 
day. A boy of ten needs 1,800. 

The problem today is to meet those needs at not too high 
a cost. 


This is how Quaker Oats compares with some foods in cost 
per thousand calories: 





Cost of 1,000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . . 5cents In Halibut ~ .' . 53 cents 
In Round Steak Se In Canned Salmon 33 “ 
InLegofLamb . . 48 “ In Canned Corn . 30 “ 
InVeal Cutlets . . 57 “* In Canned Peas . 54 “ 
In Salt Cod Shahn ant foe In Potatoes. . .13 “ 











Thus meat foods cost from 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for 
every calory unit. And nearly every food you use costs vastly 
more than oats. 

And Quaker Oats is vastly better-balanced. It is more 
complete. It is rich in protein, phosphorus, lime and iron. 
It comes close to the ideal food. 

Make it your main dish at breakfast. Mix it with your 
flour foods. The more you use the more you save, and the 
better folks are fed. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of but ten pounds from a bushel. 
its wondrous flavor. It is flaked When this extra quality costs no 
from queen grains only—just _ extra price, it is due to yourself that 
the rich, plump oats. We get you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Pacrage 


Except in Far West and South ' 
2031) 








Quaker Oats Muffins 


% cup uacooked Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour, 1 cup 1 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 2 teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons melted butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 3 table- ope ae 
spoons sugar. 2 Se ee 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 2 cups boiling water 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 1 cake yeast 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 144 cup lukewarm water 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Quaker Oats Pancakes 


Quaker Oats Bread 


4 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 





Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let 
stand until lukewarm. Then add yeast which 
has been dissolved in 4 cup lukewarm water, 


2 cnpe Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cume Sowr. itea- | then add 5 cups of flour. 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 tables ns : > ; i 
hot wat~. 1 teaspoon baking powder (mix in the flour). Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise 


2% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 1 | until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, 
tablespoon sugar, 1 or two tablespoons melted butter | form into two loaves and put in pans. Let 
(according to the richness of the mitk). rise again and bake about 50 minutes. If dry 
eee OSs Domne sweeter —— in ek, is ee yeast is used, a sponge should be made at night 
Ss. our, a, § ar an sait—-a' . 3 FY " 

this to Quaker Oats mixture—add aed butter; add | With the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the 
eggs beaten lightly —beat thoroughly and cook as griddle white flour. 

cakes. This recipe makes two loaves. 






































What Has Happened 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


You Never Saw Such a Girl 


ARTHA MACKENZIE, familiarly known 

as “Marty,” was reared on a New Eng- 
land farm, where her mother, in answer to an 
advertisement, went to keep house for Uncle 
Ebau Babson. When Marty was about twenty 
years of age her mother passed away. Uncle 
Ebau-+soon followed, leaving the farm to 
Marty, who knew nothing of her ancestors. 

Among the possessions of the farm was a 
motor delivery wagon called the “Ark,” and 
Marty conceived the idea of setting out in the 
Ark upon a voyage of adventure, taking with 
her Miss Perkins, her governess. Marty and 
Miss Perkins visited the attic of the old farm- 
house, and in the attic they came across a 
leather trunk. In it there were five of Marty’s 
mother’s dresses, with messages to Marty 
pinned to them, her mother’s marriage certifi- 
cate and, in her mother’s handwriting, the 
beginning of a letter to Mrs. Conant Burgess, 
Newport, Rhode Island. They assume that 
Mrs. Burgess is Marty’s grandmother, and 
they decide to go to Newport in the Ark. 

They set forth and had reached Fall River, 
two hundred miles from home, when the Ark 
came to grief through a collision, and when re- 
pairs were paid for they were penniless. Never- 
theless, they kept on to Newport, arriving 
there at night ina thunderstorm. They found 
the Burgess house, but nobody was at home 
apparently. Marty entered the house through 
a pair of French windows and then let in Miss 
Perkins and Shep, their dog. They made 
themselves at home, got up a supper and were 
about to eat when a door opened and a man 
entered the room. 

The intruder was Jimmy Reagan, chauffeur 
and watchman on the Burgess estate. He 
thought there were burglars in the house, he 
said, and had been warned to be on the lookout 
for ‘Gentleman Jack,”’ a burglar said to be 
operating around Newport. Mr. Reagan ex- 
pressed surprise when Marty told him that 
she was Mrs. Burgess’ granddaughter. He did 
not know that Mrs. Burgess had a grand- 
daughter. He agreed to send a letter to Mrs. 
Burgess, who had only gone away on an outing 
and had probably been detained by the storm. 

After Mr. Reagan went, the girls prepared to 
retire, and were discussing their late visitor, 
who, it seems, had found favor with Miss Per- 
kins, when suddenly a downstairs door banged. 
With “Gentleman Jack” fresh in mind, the 
girls were duly scared, but made preparations 
to catch the supposed burglar. Marty took 
up Uncle Ebau’s old musket, which she had 
brought in the Ark, and they went into the 
hall. They switched on the lights and saw a 
young man in military dress. Marty made 
him hold up his hands and march into the 
room. But when he objected to being locked 
in the closet, and took a step toward Marty, 
the musket went off—and ‘Gentleman Jack”’ 
lay on the floor. 

But the young man was not shot—only his 
bag. He proved to be. Eric Burgess, son of 
Marty’s supposed grandmother. He urged 
Marty and Miss Perkins to await his mother’s 
return, and got a neighbor, Mrs. Allison, to 
come in as chaperon. 

Eric and Marty became intimate, so inti- 
mate.that he kissed her when he was dancing 
with her; and then, suddenly, he received 
orders to sail on the morrow to join his regi- 
ment. And on top of that came a telegram to 
Marty from Mrs. Burgess, who said she had no 
grandchildren and asked Marty to leave her 
house immediately, saying that she herself 
would be home next day. The continuation of 
the story will be found on page 22 this month. 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A. 


ILDRED CARVER, and Nicholas van 

Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to ‘help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime. But along came the summons 
to each, from the “Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. Mildred de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
“Nick” for road making. Meanwhile their 
plan to marry is to be postponed for a year. 

Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, as a member of the Forty-second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. At the end of the first day 
in the mill Mildred began to look upon John 
Barton, the foreman, as a wonderful person, 
and herself as part of a very big thing. 

The Forty-Second Unit had a week’s holiday 
at Christmas, and Mildred went home. Mrs. 
Carver arranged a dinner dance in Mildred’s 
honor, to show her the contrast between her 
social station and life in the Service. 

The next morning Mildred went back to 
Minneapolis, and before the winter was over 
the Forty-second Unit was sent to an Agricul- 
tural Training Camp on the edge of Oklahoma. 
Here Mildred learned how to run a tractor. 

Mildred really enjoyed running a tractor in 
the Corn Belt, but she was somewhat dis- 
turbed to find that Sam Wilcox, who drove the 
tractor behind hers, showed a preference for her 
society. Then one morning Nick van Arsdale, 
who was working on new Government roads 
in that locality, made his appearance. The 
reunion was rather unsatisfactory, however, 


because, owing to their democratic surround- 
ings, there was little or no opportunity for the 
exchange of confidences. 

Next, Mildred had a week’s vacation and 
wrote to her mother asking her to meet her in 
Minneapolis. But Frank Carver, Mildred’s 
father, went instead. His visit was not wholly 
satisfactory, because he found Mildred inde- 
pendent and too fond of the society of John 
Barton, whom she went to see and whom she 
invited to meet her father. Frankly, Mr. Car- 
ver was uneasy when he noted John Barton’s 
influence over Mildred. Other things that he 
saw disquieted him also; but for all that, he 
rejoiced in the independence and self-sufficiency 
which he discovered in his daughter. 

Mildred had several exciting experiences be- 
fore she went home at the end of her year in 
the Service. When she got home her mother 
planned to “‘ bring her out,” and to get clothes 
suitable for her station in life, and it disturbed 
her not a little to see how indifferent Mildred 
appeared concerning these plans. Meanwhile 
Mildred had:seen nothing of Nick. She had 
only heard of him once, and that indirectly. 
The story is continued on page 29. 


Miss Maitland, Private Secretary 


( on aaa the home of the Janneys, 
was considerably upset because Mrs. Jan- 
ney’s daughter, Suzanne, was separating from 
her husband, Chapman Price. The Prices had 
a daughter, Bébita, who lived at Grasslands 
with them. 

Also at Grasslands was Esther Maitland, 
private secretary to Mrs. Janney. Between 
Miss Maitland and Price there seemed to be 
an understanding. As Chapman was leaving 
the Janney home, Bébita ran to him and asked 
him to buy her an electric torch. He sent her 
one from town. 

Suzanne, it seems, was pressed for money, 
and a few days after her husband left she re- 
ceived an anonymous letter threatening expo- 
sure in the local newspaper if she did not pay 
some of her bills. Frightened, she decided to 
ask her mother for money, but her mother 
refused. That night the Janney family were 
going out to dinner and Mrs. Janney went to 
an old-fashioned wall safe and took out her 
opal necklace. Esther Maitland went to the 
dinner with the others; and Dick Ferguson, a 
neighbor, was there also. 

Coming home, Ferguson and Miss Maitland 
decided to walk by a wood path. On the way 
Esther picked up a cigar band and put it on 
her engagement finger. Then Ferguson took 
the band and put it in his pocket. That night 
Mr. Janney, who was restless, heard a door 
creak at one o’clock in the morning. He got out 
of bed, looked out in the hall and saw his step- 
daughter, Suzanne, moving stealthily along, in 
one hand Bébita’s electric torch. The next day 
Mrs. Janney went to the wall safe to put away 
her opals and some papers, and discovered that 
her emeralds were missing. 

Detectives went to work at once. Kissam, 
their head, soon eliminated the servants, but, 
finding Bébita’s electric torch in Mrs. Price’s 
room, suspected her. Mr. Janney confirmed 
his suspicion, but urged him to hush up the 
matter. 

Mrs. Janney, exasperated at the detectives’ 
apparent lack of success, appealed to her 
lawyers, Whitney and Whitney, to procure for 
her a young woman who could live in the house 
as nursery governess and watch the inmates. 
They recommended Mrs. Molly Babbitts, a 
former switchboard operator, and she was en- 
gaged. 

Next, Mrs. Price thought she would get a 
detective, on her own hook, and procured one 
Larkin, particularly to watch Esther Maitland. 

One day, after Molly Babbitts went to Grass- 
lands, she saw Chapman Price in the woods 
near Little Fresh Pond, and shortly afterward 
met Esther Maitland coming from the direc- 
tion of the pond. Esther told her she had not 
seen Price. Mrs. Janney had had an extension 
telephone secretly installed for Molly’s benefit, 
and two days after Molly saw Price and Esther 
she ‘‘listened in,” heard the two discuss the 
incident and learned that they had met at the 
pond. ; 

Molly became satisfied that Esther Mait- 
land and Dick Ferguson loved each other, but 
Esther would not let Dick know how she felt 
toward him. In fact, Esther mystified Molly 
a great deal. Molly found that Esther went to 
town frequently, and O’ Malley, the Whitneys’ 
detective, discovered that she visited a house 
on ‘Gayle Street,” which he saw Chapman 
Price enter once when Esther was there. Price 
had been seen to go there afterward also. The 
janitor of the house was ignorant of these 
visits. He said a young woman, evidently Miss 
Maitland, had engaged a room there, paying a 
month’s rent in advance, for a friend, Miss 
Agnes Brown, an art student from the West. 
Price’s movements on the night of the robbery 
were carefully investigated by O’Malley also. 
He found quite a lot of time unaccounted for. 

Larkin, the detective, went down to live 
near Grasslands and got acquainted with 
Willitts, Price’s valet. He did not get much 
information out of the valet, who apparently 
was loyal to Price. Dick Ferguson told Mr. 
Janney that he wished to engage Willitts to be 
his valet. Mr. Janney and Ferguson got on 
the subject of cigars and it was brought out 
that there was at Grasslands only one box of 
cigars with bands like the one Ferguson had 
locked up at home. Mr. Janney kept the 
cigars in the safe that was robbed. 

This month the story is continued on 
page 23. 
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Prof. Brander Matthews to The American Boy Magazine: 
Extracts from a letter written by Prof. Brander Matthews to The American Boy— 
Rae. “ * * * T am moved, first of all, to congratulate you on the magazine. You seem to have a 
oN definite ideal; and, what is more, you are generally successful in attaining it. This ideal, as I 
wade gy deduce it, is * * * to help these boys to become men who are manly, self-reliant, resourceful. 
a y _ “You have avoided two mistakes:—you don’t preach and you don’t represent boys as perform- 
ing marvels. * * * I think that I read a large majority of your stories; and I was glad to see how 
the clever writers achieved ‘interest’ without inventing impossibilities or even improbabilities. 
‘‘ And the total effect of your fiction is wholesome. It tends to inculcate independence and self-reliance. It 
shows the value of character as well as of cleverness. It would help a healthy boy to become a healthy man.”’ 
Gi b hi 
" fi hti h . 
Steady his mind NOW as boy-visions broaden into fascinating 
pictures of his future. He must be prepared if you would give 
him his “fighting chance’’—to bea captain in the world’s rebuilding ! 


You, as a mother or father, have no greater duty than to keep 
your boy’s mind clean and headed for right thinking through con- 
structive, inspiring reading. Let The American Boy magazine—the 
chum and guide of over 500,000 boys—take up this responsible work 
immediately. The American Boy is recognized in the best homes in 
America, in schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, libraries, and among distinguished 
scholars and educators as a powerful influence for positive good! 


The American Boy has the most important audience in the world 
—the coming American generation. And, The American Boy is 
edited with a full appreciation of the responsibility that im- 
poses! It gives genuine delight throughout the entire year—every 
month a new number containing a wealth of fascinating and help- 
ful reading and beautiful illustrations. It instantly catches the 
interest of today’s boy—and holds that interest! It is made for 
boys by men who know boys—not only what boys should read 
but what they will read! 


AMERICAN Boy 


‘‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World’’ 





publishes clean, wholesome stories that provide friends for your boy—friends 
who return each month, their good influence accumulating and mojding your boy 
by raising his ideals, quickening his ambition, and correctly fixing his standards 
in transition years. Stories that carry a good moral but do not preach; that stir 
a boy to think; that instruct but do not ostensibly teach; that show resource- 
fulness, skill, moral courage, heroism—but are entirely free from crime and the 
wishy-washy. That is The American Boy standard! But— 


The American Boy is not all fiction! It will inspire your boy by telling 
the achievements of other boys; it will post him on new inventions and 
reveal to him wonders of nature. Its departments instruct him in elec- 
tricity, manual training, science, photography, hunting, trapping, fishing, 
woodcraft, zodlogy, bird study —and, everything made plain by hundreds of 
photographs and drawings. It is a continuous inspiration ! 


Moth ers Fathers, Christmas is the milestone in your boy’s 

9 life! Give him a new and happy start witha year’s 
subscription. Begin with the big and joyously good 1918 Christmas 
Number of The American Boy. Present it to him Christmas morning. 
It willdelight the boy more thanany other gift! Put himon thestraight 
track to know things and todo things! It is the one very best Christmas 
gift for your boy, or some boy you are interested in. 


Sparkling 1919 Features 


For next year, The American Boy’s program is the richest and 
broadest in all its nearly twenty years of publication. 


Edwin L. Sabin has prepared a remarkable Interests, activities and problems of boyhood 


story of the building of the Union Pacific center on the school. Recognizing this, The 
—proportionately more remarkable than American Boy has secured from William 
some of today’s marvelous achievements. Heyliger, one of the greatest writers of boy 

Great war features are in preparation. The stories, a school serial unlike anything ever 
American Boy has two representatives at provided for boys. It will be an outstand- 
the front—Clarence B. Kelland, the contrib- ing story feature in 1919. 


uting editor, and Walter K. Towers, for- 
merly managing editor of the magazine. 
They know what boys like and should read 
about the war. 

Ralph D. Paine continues to give The Amer- 
ican Boy true stories of navy heroes of the 


The world before your boy—that expresses 
how The American Boy has gathered ma- 
tcrial from all over the globe to help your 
boy understand the folks the world around. 
This series will be an education in itself. 


present war! Donal Hamilton Haines will Your boy follows the greatest outdoor 
have another of his popular and valuable man in America in Dan Beard, who 
serials, entitled ‘‘The Dragon Flies’’—a fas- conducts the outdoor page in The 
cinating, informative story of the aviation American Boy each month. ‘ For Boys 
service. James Williard Schultz, who lived to Make”’ is a monthly page conducted 
among Indians 40 years, has written another by A.Neely Hall. It’ssurprising what 
of his charming serials. boys can make! 


Just ask yourself—‘“‘ What is getting into my 
boy’s mind?” Then, let The American Boy 
get its fine, man-making influence to work. 


$2 a year—12 big, helpful numbers. | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Twenty cents a copy on news-stands. THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 480 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2, for whichsend TheAmericanBoy for one year, beginning with the December, 1918, Issue to 
Fill in the coupon at the right TODAY. Pin on a $2 


bill, your check or a money order and send direct to Name_ Clty 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY . St. and No. aaa a LS A State__ 
No. 290 American Building : Detroit, Michigan 
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Make Christmas Cheer 
Last Through the Year 


For breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner, some appetizing 
nourishing dish made from 


NOUR 
OATS 


makes the meal a very cheer- 
ful affair. Follow the worth- 
while recipes on every 
package. You save fuel, 
moreover, by serving 
Armour’s Oats, for they 
cook in 10 to 15 minutes. 


ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


Two Hinds-Thick and Thin 





will help you save the ex- 
tra Sugar you need for 
Christmas “ goodies ’’— for 
they require little or no 
Sugar. They are toasted 
“just right” and have 
a sweet delicious 
flavor all their own. 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


A Christmas-Time Delight 
Armour’s Oats Confection 


1% cups Armour’s 1 teaspoon butter. 

Oats. teaspoon vanilla. 
1 egg. 1 teaspoon baking 
¥% cup granulated powder. 

sugar or maple Salt. 

syrup. 

Mix the dry ingredients, then 
add the ecg, well beaten, the 
vanilla and the butter, melted. 

Mix thoroughly and spread 
in a buttered tin; bake in a 
moderate oven until golden 
brown. Let stand in tin 

until cold and brittle. 
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Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


what, they thought about her and Chapman 
Price he didn’t make a sound, but he straight- 
ened up and drew a deep breath. 

When I finished he said, easy and cool: 
“Thank you; that gives me just what I 
wanted. You won’t regret having told me. As 
for Whitney and Whitney—they won’t say 
anything. They’re my lawyers—known ’em 
all my life. I'll take care of that.” He took 
hold of the wheel, and the car backed out into 
the road. 

“Can we ever catch up with them?” I asked. 

‘IT guess so; this car can make seventy-five 
miles an hour. Are you game for a race?” 

“T’m game for anything that’ll land me 
where I belong.” 

‘¢ All right—hold on to your hat.” 

Through the villages we had to slow up. 
Gliding dignified along the tree-shaded streets 
put me into a fever and I guess it wore on him, 
for more than once I heard him muttering to 
himself. We were almost in Long Island City 
when we caught up with the Janneys. 


XVII 

T THE entrance of the great building 
which housed the Whitneys’ office the two 
motors came to a halt. Ferguson went in with 
the others, saying he would see if he could be 
ofany use. They were met by Wilbur Whitney, 
who, ina large, efficient way, distributed them: 
Ferguson was sent back to the street to wait, 
Molly waved to a chair in the hall, and the old 
people conducted up the passage to his private 
office. In a room opening from it Suzanne lay 
stretched on a sofa, restoratives and stimu- 
lants at hand, and a girl stenographer to fan 
her. She had revolted against the presence of 
Esther, who had been removed from her sight 

and shut in the sanctum of a junior partner. 

Mrs. Janney went in to see her, and the old 
man fell upon Whitney. It was Price’s doing; 
they were certain of it; his wife had said so at 
once. He was bound to get back at them some 
way; he’d said he would. The lawyer nodded 
in understanding agreement and, Mrs. Janney 
returning, they drew up to the table and con- 
ferred in low voices. 

What Whitney said confirmed the Janneys’ 
belief. He told of his interview with Price; 
the man’s anger and threats. The news of 
Bébita’s loss, telephoned to the office by Miss 
Maitland, while it had shocked had not alto- 
gether surprised him. Immediately after her 
communication, George had telephoned to 
Price’s office, receiving the answer that he was 
not there but could probably be found at the 
Hartleys’ at Cedar Brook. From the Hartleys 
they had learned that Mr. Price was in town, 
and had sent word that morning he would not 
come out this week-end. 

There were other circumstances, the lawyer 
said, which pointed to Price. These they could 
hear from Mrs. Babbitts, who had made some 
important discoveries. He started to send for 
her, but Mrs. Janney stayed him with a ges- 
ture; before they went into that, she would 
like to see Miss Maitland and hear from her 
exactly what had occurred. 

Mr. Whitney, suavely agreeable, sent a 
summons for Esther, then softly closed the 
door into the room.where Suzanne lay. 


HERE was a knock on the door, and in 

answer to the lawyer’s ‘“‘Come in,” Esther 
entered. She halted a moment on the threshold, 
her eyes touching the faces of her employers 
questioningly, as if she was not sure of her re- 
ception. But Mrs. Janney’s quick ‘Oh, Miss 
Maitland, I want to see you,” brought her 
across the sill. Though she looked harassed and 
distressed, her manner showed a restrained 
composure. She took a chair facing them, 
meeting their agitated glances with a steady 
directness. Mrs. Janney’s demand for informa- 
tion was promptly answered. 

She had taken Bébita to the dressmaker’s 
and the oculist’s, the child accompanying her 
into both places. At the third stop, Justin’s, 
she had persuaded Bébita to stay in the taxi. 
She had left it at the curb and not been more 
than ten minutes in the store. When she came 
out it was gone. She had spent some time 
looking for it, searched up and down the street, 
and, though she was frightened, could not be- 
lieve anything had happened. Her idea had 
been that Bébita, tired of waiting or wanting 
to play a joke on her, had prevailed on the 
driver to return to the Fifth Avenue house. 
She had hailed a cab and gone back there, and 
it was not till she saw Mrs. Price that she real- 
ized the real extent of the calamity. 

Mr.: Janney burst out with: “The man— 
the driver—did you notice him?” 

She lifted her hands. “‘Oh, Mr. Janney, of 
course I didn’t. Does anyone ever look at 
those men? He never got off his seat—opened 
the door by stretching his arm round from the 
front. I have a sort of vague memory of his 
face when I called him off the stand, and I 
think—but I can’t be sure—that he wore gog- 
gles.” 

**Tt’s needless to ask if you remember the 
number?” Mrs. Janney said. 

The girl answered with a hopeless shake of 
the head. 

“You say you dissuaded her from going into 
Justin’s,”’ Mrs. Janney went on. ‘‘ Why did 
you do that?” 

For the first time the girl lost her even poise. 
As she answered her voice was unsteady: ‘‘ We 
were so pressed for time, and I knew I could 
get through much quicker without her. That’s 
why I——”’ She stopped, biting her under 
lip, unable to go on. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
Mrs. Janney’s voice, low and grim: ‘‘The man 
heard you and knew that was his chance.” 


Miss Maitland, her eyes down, the bitten 
lip showing red against its fellow, said huskily: 
“You must blame me; you can’t help it. But 
I’d rather have died than had such a thing 

appen.” 

““Oh, I don’t blame you, Miss Maitland,” 
Mrs. Janney said with a sort of dreary resigna- 
tion. ‘‘ Nobody does. Mrs. Price is not respon- 
sible; she doesn’t know what she’s saying.” 

“Of course,” came in Whitney’s deep, bland 
voice. ‘‘We all understand Mrs. Price’s feel- 
ings—quite natural under the circumstances. 
And Miss Maitland’s too.”? He pressed a bell. 
“Now, if you’ve heard all you want I’ll callin 
George and we’ll talk this over. And, Miss 
Maitland,” he turned to her, urbanely kind 
and courteous, ‘‘could I trouble you to go back 
to Mr. Quincy’s office; just for a little while. 
We won’t keep you waiting very long this 
time.” 

A dapper young man had answered the sum- 
mons and under his escort Esther withdrew. 

Whitney went to a third door, connecting 
with his son’s rooms, opened it and said in a 
low voice: ‘‘George, go and get Molly. We’re 
ready for her now.” 

Coming back he swept the faces of his 
clients with a meaning look. ‘‘What you’re 
going to hear from Mrs. Babbitts will be some- 
thing of a shock. She’s unearthed several rather 
startling facts—that in my opinion bear on 
this present event and what led up to it. It’s 
a peculiar situation and involves not only 
Price but Miss Maitland.” 

Mrs. Janney stared. ‘‘Miss Maitland and 
Chapman! What sort of a situation?”’ 

“At this stage I’ll simply say, mysterious. 
But I’m afraid, my dear friend, that your con- 
fidence in the young woman has been mis- 
placed. However, before I go any farther I’ll 
let you hear what Mrs. Babbitts has to say and 
draw your own conclusions.” 


V HAT Mrs. Babbitts had to saycame as not 

one, but asa series of shocks. Mrs. Janney 
could not at first believe it, had to be shown 
the notes of the telephone message, and, drop- 
ping them in her lap, stared from her husband 
to Wilbur Whitney in aghast question. At last 
she said: ‘‘We must make a move at once, but 
we must do it quietly without anything getting 
into the papers.” 

Whitney nodded. ‘‘That’s my idea.” 

“What are you going to do—go directly to 
him?” 

“No, not yet. Our first step will be made, 
as you suggest, very quietly. And I think— 
I don’t want to raise any false hopes—but I 
think we can lay our hands on Bébita to-night.” 

“‘How—where?”’ Mr. Janney’s head was 
thrust forward, his blurred eyes alight. 

“Tf you don’t mind I’m not going to tell 
you. I’m going to ask you to leave it to me, 
and let me see if my surmises are correct. If 
Chapman has her where I think he has T’ll 
give her over to you by ten o’clock. If I’m 
mistaken it will only mean a short postpone- 
ment. He can’t keep her and he knows it.” 

Mrs. Janney attacked another side of the 
situation. ‘‘What are we to do with Miss 
Maitland? You can’t arrest her.” 

“Certainly not. We must have her under 
our eye. You must treat her as if you entirely 
exonerated her from all blame, maintain the 
attitude you took just now when talking with 
her. If my immediate plan should fail, our best 
chance of getting Bébita without publicity and 
an ugly scandal will be through her. She must 
have no hint of what we think, believe herself 
unsuspected, free to come and go as she pleases. 
She remains the trusted employee, with whose 
painful position you sympathize. It won’t ke 
difficult, for you won’t see muchof her. You'll 
naturally stay here in town till Bébita is found. 
What I intend to do with her is to send her 
back to Grasslands with a competent jailer’’— 
he paused and pointed to where Mollysat, silent 
and almost forgotten. ‘‘The safest and quick- 
est means of communication with Grass- 
lands,” he said to Molly, ‘‘ when the family is 
in town and the servants ignorant of the situa- 
tion, would be the telephone.” 


HAT ended the conference. Mrs. Janney 

went to get Suzanne and Mollyreceived her 
final instructions: She was to return to Grass- 
lands with Miss Maitland; Ferguson could 
take them in his motor. She was to sit in 
the back seat with the lady and casually drop 
the information that she had come to town in 
answer to a wire from the Whitney office; she 
might have seen suspicious characters lurking 
about the grounds or in the woods. 

They left the room and went into the en- 
trance hall, where Esther, and presently Mrs. 
Janney, joined them. Whitney struck the note 
of a reassuring friendliness in his manner to the 
girl, and the old people, rather reservedly, 
chimed in. In the elevator going down, Molly 
noticed that she fell into a staring abstraction, 
starting nervously as the iron gate swung back 
at the ground floor. 

Ferguson, waiting on the curb, saw them as 
they emerged from the doorway. His eyes 
leaped at the girl and, as she crossed the side- 
walk, were riveted on her. If she saw the look 
she gave no sign, nodded to him, and leaving 
Molly to explain, climbed into the back seat 
and sank into a corner. Though’the afternoon 
was hot, she picked up the cloak lying on the 
floor and drew it round her shoulders. 

The drive home was very silent. Molly gave 
the prescribed reasons for her presence and 
heard them answered with the brief comments 
of inattention. It was evident that Esther 
Maitland wanted to be left to her own thoughts. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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Gfor a Loong-Loite Gill | 


These are times when your heart 1 Molly George 
and your pocket book say: “Let us ie Stark Tie Vashington 
; : ” , Pattern 4 Pattern 

give more wisely than ever before. 


See these “Treasure It's true economy to select good 
Chests” at your jeweler’s silverware. Alvin Long-Life Plate 
Table-silwer sets of 26 pieces represents sound investment value 


to 234 pieces. Chests in either 


mahogany or mahogany finish. without extr avagance. Its exquisite 
beauty will defy the years. 


A test made by H. G. Torrey, for 37 years 
Chief Assayer of the United States Government 
Assay Office, showed that out of fourteen leadin 
makes of silver plated teaspoons, Alvin Long-Life 
Plate averages the greatest amount of pure silver. 





For investment value, for beauty, 
for long life—make your gift Alvin 
Long-Life Plate. 


“Setting the Table Correctly” by Oscar of 
Send for the Waldorf. Fully illustrated—a help- 
ful booklet describing correct table arrangement for 
formal dinners, lunches, etc. Sent free upon request. 


ALVIN MANUFACTURING CoO 
Dept. 301 52 Maiden Lane, New York 


Makers of 
Sterling Silver Ware and the Long-Life Plate 
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Dress your letters smartly 


OUR letters can reflect your own personality. The 
stationery is the dress of a letter, and interprets the 
personality, just as your frocks become you. 

Women everywhere recognize the good taste and 
distinction of Eaton’s Highland Linen. There is 
an air of refinement about it, and its correctness in 
shapes, colors and sizes makes its use a fine habit. 





on 


The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley “Portia 


: : ¢WVatalte A 








These five correct shapes of envelopes are at your 
dealer’s: Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. 


Monthly Shipments 
Every dealer’s stock of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen as fresh and clean 
as. a May morning—kept so by 
monthly shipments from our fac- 
tory. Easily obtained anywhere 
in America. 





Send for Usable Samples 
For 15 cents we will send, for your in- 
spectton and use, full sized usable samples 
of paper and envelopes in the various 


designs shown, and also a_ booklet 
showing the delicate tints in which 
Eaton’s Highland Linen is supplied. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 





, New York, PirrsFietp, Mass. 














Miss Maitland, Private 
Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


Huddled in the cloak, her eyes fixed on the 
road in front, she sat as silent and enigmatic 


as a sphinx. XVIII 
A we Janney party left the office soon after 
Molly and Esther. They had decided to 
stay at the St. Boniface hotel, where rooms 
had been already engaged, and, with Suzanne 
swathed in veils and clinging to her mother’s 
arm, they were escorted to the elevator and 
cheered on their way by the two Whitneys. 
When the car slid out of sight father and son 
went back to the old man’s room, where they 
sat down to talk things over and wait. For the 
machinery of ‘‘the move” spoken of by Wilbur 
Whitney already had been set in motion. 
Immediately after Esther’s telephone mes- 
sage, O’Malley had been called up and, with 


an assistant, dispatched to watch the Gayle ~ 


Street house. It was the Whitneys’ belief 
that Chapman had stolen his own child and 
had this hiding place prepared and waiting for 
her. It was undoubtedly only a temporary 
refuge—a night’s bivouac before a longer 
flight. But that flight would never take place; 
every exit was under surveillance; there was 
no possibility of escape. O’Malley was to re- 
turn to the office for George. So they waited 
and discussed the kidnaping. 

“Poor fellow!’’ growled the old man. ‘‘ You 
can’t help being sorry for him, even if he did 
do it to hit back. It’s his child and he’s fond 
of her.” 

George gave a short laugh. ‘I fancy it’s 
more the hitting back than the fondness.’’ He 
looked at his watch, then rose. “‘It’s a quarter 
past seven and O’Malley’s due at the half 
hour. It’s understood we’re to bring the child 
here first?” 

His father gave an assenting grunt. 


N THE tick of half past seven O’ Malley ap- 

peared. Trickles of perspiration ran down 
hisred face, and his collar was melted toasodden 
band. ‘‘Gee!”’ he panted; ‘“‘it’s like a Turkish 
bath down there in the street.” 

“Well,” said George, impatient of all but the 
main issue, ‘‘is it all right?” 

““Yep—lI’ve left two men in charge—every 
exit’s covered. And there’s only one they 
could use—in the back there’s no way out 
except over the fences and through other 
houses.” 

“He could hardly tackle that with a child.” 

“He couldn’t tackle it alone and make it— 
not the way I’ve got things fixed. And I’ve 
worked out our line of action: Stebbins re- 
lieved me at half past six and I went and had 
a séance with the janitor. Said I was coming 
round later with a man who was looking for a 
room—the room I’d been inquiring about. 
That'll let us in quiet; right up to the top 
floor and no questions asked.’ 

O’Malley had a taxi waiting, and they slid 
off up the deserted reaches of Broadway, then 
to the left, plunging into a congeries of mean 
streets where a network of fire escapes encaged 
the house fronts. O’Malley drew himself to 
the edge of the seat and peered out ahead. 

“We're not far off now,’ he muttered. 
“‘We’ll stop at the corner of the block; there’s 
a bookbinding place there that’s dark and 


quiet. If we go to Pps door they might catch 
on, get panicky and make a row.’ 

The cab drew up at the curb by the shut- 
tered face of the bookbindery and the men 
alighted. With a low command to the driver 
0’ Malley, George beside him, walked up the 
block. From a shadowy doorway a figure de- 
tached itself, slunk by them with a whispered 
hail and vanished. Toward the street’s far 
end they stopped at a door, level with the side- 
walk, and O’Malley, bending to serutinize a 
line of push buttons, pressed one. 

There was a rattling of locks and bolts and 
the door swung open, disclosing a man, grimy, 
old and bent, a lamp in his hand. He squinted 
uncertainly at them, then growled irritably 
as he recognized O’Malley: ‘Oh, it’s you. I 
thought you wasn’t comin’? If you’d been 
any later you wouldn’t ’a’ got me up.” 

O’Malley explained; the gentleman was 
detained, couldn’t get away any earlier; very 
sorry, but they’d be quick and make no noise— 
just wanted to see the rooms and get out. 


N SINGLE file, the janitor leading, they 

mounted the stairs. To the aristocratic senses 
of George the place seemed abominable. The 
staircase, narrow and without balustrade, ran 
up steeply between walls once painted green, 
now blotched and smeared. It was as hot as 
an oven, the stifling atmosphere impregnated 
with mingled odors of ¢ooking, stale cigar 
smoke, and the mustiness of unaired spaces. 

Thejanitor had gained the last landing, which 
broadened into a small square of hall cut by 
three doors. As he turned to one on the left 
O’ Malley slipped by him and drew away toward 
that on the right. There was a moment of si- 
lence, broken by the clinking of the man’s keys. 
George was aware of O’Malley’s figure casting . 
a huge wavering shadow up the wall, edging 
closer to the right-hand door. 

As the janitor unlocked the other and en- 
tered the room, his lamp diffusing a yellow 
aura in the midst of which he moved, a black, 
retreating shape, O’Malley’s shadow disap- 
peared, and George could see him as a formless 
oblong, pressed against the panel. There was 
a moment of intense stillness. Then the de- 
tective’s voice rose in a whisper: ‘Queer. 
There’s not a sound.” 

His hand stole to the handle, clasped it, 
turned it. Noiselessly the door opened upon 
darkness, into which he slipped, equally noise- 
less. 

That slow opening was so surprising, so 
dreamlike in its quality of the totally unex- 
pected, that George stood rooted. He stared 
at the square of the door, waiting for voices, 
clamor, the anticipated in some form. Then 
he saw the darkness pierced by the white ray 
of an electric torch and heard a sound—a 
rumbled oath from O’Malley. It brought him 
to the threshold. 

In the middle of the room, his torch sending 
its shaft over walls and floor, stood the detec- 
tive alone. His face, the light shining upward 
on the chin and the tip of his nose, was ludicrous 
in its enraged dismay. There was no one else 
in the room. 
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“The Star-Spangled Banner”’ 


What We Should Do 
When it is Played in Public 


HERE are many evidences of confusion 
| among the civilian public as to just what 
is the proper procedure in manifesting loy- 
alty and respect to our flag and our country by 
paying honor to ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
It is believed that the following statements 
will prove helpful in clearing away the per- 
plexity in which many people find themselves 
as to this matter. 

The Adjutant General of the United States 
Army says: “‘No anthem, hymn or musical air 
has been recognized by any Federal law as the 
national anthem, hymn or air, but Army and 
Navy regulations provide that the musical 
composition familiarly known as ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ shall be designated as the 
national air of the United States of America. 
It should be stated, however, that these regu- 
lations are binding ‘only upon the personnel of 
the military and naval service.” 

The War Department, therefore, cannot re- 
quire of persons not in the military service any 
manifestation of respect for its selection of a 
national air. It recognizes, however, the fact 
that the public, by common consent, has ac- 
cepted ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” as the 
national air and desires to manifest toward it 
the respect it feels. Accordingly, in its ‘‘Home 
Reading Course for Citizen Soldiers,” the War 
Department publishes the following: 

“‘ Every citizen of the United States, whether 
civilian or soldier, should give expression of his 
loyalty and devotion to his country by show- 
ing proper marks of respect for the colors and 
for the national anthem. 

“When in civilian clothes, wearing a hat or a 
cap, the correct thing to do is to remove it and 
hold it in the right hand opposite the left shoul- 
der . . . during the playing of the national 
anthem. If uncovered, stand at attention.” 

For civilians to stand at “attention” has 
been defined as “standing erect, eyes front 
and arms at the sides.” 


For the particular guidance of women the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense has, with the approval of 
the Council, adopted the following resolution: 

“The Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense recommends that as an expres- 
sion of loyalty and respect to the colors and the 
national anthem, the women of the United States 
shall stand at attention when the flag is passing 
or the national anthem is rendered.” 

The War Department says further: ‘‘The 
common habit of rising slowly,. standing in a 
slouching attitude, and sometimes even carry- 
ing on a conversation when the national 
anthem is played is an indication of gross igno- 
rance or ill-breeding. On the other hand, the 
man who stands silent and at attention is not 
only showing proper respect and setting an 
example which will have its effect on others, 
but is also cultivating in himself the feelings of 
pride and patriotism which should belong to 
every citizen of the country.” 

It is generally conceded that the general 
public, as well as the Army and Navy, should 
look upon the playing of ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as a ceremony. Regard for its rendi- 
tion as a ceremonial, and the dictates of good 
taste, would therefore preclude its being ren- 
dered in any other way, such as being inter- 
spersed in a medley of airs, to contribute to 
purely theatrical effects. It is generally con- 
ceded that it should be recognized and honored 
as the national anthem only when played or 
sung in ceremonious fashion. 

There has grown up recently among civil- 
ians the practice of applauding upon the com- 
pletion of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” when 
played ceremoniously in public. The War 
Department does not make any comment on 
this practice. Attention may properly be called, 
however, to the fact that men in the military 
or naval service never applaud the playing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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The best asset this country has is strong, sturdy children who can 
grow up to be ‘clear-headed, clean-thinking men and women. 


Children need good, wholesome, body-building, and body- 
regulating food, if they are to come into their rightful 
heritage. Ralston gives them the very elements required 
to build strong constitutions. The gluten and phosphates 
of the wheat make firm flesh and strong bones. Ralston 
is also mildly laxative, which helps the digestive organs 
to act normally. 

No coaxing is necessary —children love the delicious wheat 
flavor of Ralston. Being blended with barley, Ralston makes 
wheat gofarther; youcan buy it freely without substitutes. 


Ralston is economical; one cup makes six tempting dishes 
of porridge. In checkerboard packages—at your grocer’s. 


Purina Branzos 
is both a food and laxative, because it contains the outer 
bran coat and the nutritive inner coats of the wheat. Fine 
for porridge, and hurry-ups; makes delicious bread, muf- 
fins, etc. Try Purina Branzos mixed half and half with 
Ralston—especially goodthatway. Incheckerboard pack- 
ages—at your grocer’s. Not necessary to buy substitutes. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Use substitutes—wheat must still be economized. Follow the directions of U. S. Food Administration to the letter. 





We use the whole of the wheat in making our wholesome foods. 
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OLIVE EYE’LO 


Af ‘you safe? Me your shin Sik this 


erfect Toilet Soap 


One of the fine, every-day things of life. 
You willdehght in its use for 





Superstitions: 
of Nations 


Superstitions are as 
old as nations. 


One of the earliest 
of American supersti- 
tions is that surround- 
ing the black cat. 


The black cat cross- 
ing your path is an wl 
omen, but the black cat 
coming to live with you 
has. ever been accepted as 

' a. harbinger 

ue Of good ~ 
luck. 
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Larkspur fiber-silk braid made 
the hat on the left; chenille, 


crisscrossed, trims the other. 






Blue Devil embroidery 
silk and pink fiber silk 
made this pretty hatband. 


. 


RANSSTs 6k 





Filet crochet belt 
made of embroid- 
ery silk with fiber- 


silk daisies. 


Three dou- 
ble crochet 
alternating 
with three 
chain stitch- 
es form this 


tasseledbag 


Ribbing and the Greek-key design in 
fiber-silk azure-blue slip-on. 


Even babies’ socks may 


be made of fiber silk. 


Satin-topped purple 
artificial silk bag, 
knitted in Swas- 
tika pattern. 
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Baby’s pale 
blac fiber. 
silk sacque 
is knitted in 
garterstitch. 


Just how the back is 
knitted is clearly shown. 


Turquoise-blue fiber- 
silk slip-on sweater 
with jet buttons. 








Simply designed 
filet bag with 
metal top cro- 
cheted inbluesilk 
with rose cross- 
stitching. 


Graceful girdle of purple 
fiber silk, widely fringed, 
with ends in Swastika pat- 
tern, to match the ’ 
with satin top, above. 


ag 


rtificial Silk 
These Were Made of It 
By Betty Barlow 





This slip-on sweater is 
in a new diamond pat- 
tern, made by purling 
and knitting, ribbed 


below the waist. 


Vanity bag made of peony- 
red fiber silk with rows of 
open mesh alternating 
with two double crochet 
and two chains. 





For a wool or velvet gown is 
this collar, sash and cuff set, 
in navy embroidery silk, with 
applied flowers in color. 
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Adjustable Foot Appliances 


Wizards are bringing foot relief 
to thousands—even to those with 
long-standing foot trouble who 
had “tried everything” and given 
up hope of relief. Wizards are 
different—soft, light, flexible, al/ 
leather devices (no metal)— 
they give real relief and perfect 
comfort from the first. 


Wizard 
Callous 
Remover 


Callouses 


Callouses are due to pressure 
on the sole, from unnaturally 
low bones in the ball of the 
foot. The Wizard Callous Re- 
mover gives permanent relief 
by preventing this pressure. 
Soft inserts, in overlapping 
pockets, are so located in the 
shoe as to support the bones 
just back of the callous. This 
relieves the pressure and stops 
the pain. The callous soon 
disappears. 













Builder 





Relief 


for 


Aching Feet 


Over-tired or aching feet, and pains 
in the legs or back, are all indica- 
tions of fallen arches. Wizards will 
give you immediate relief. The 
Wizard Arch Builder raises the arch 
gently, gradually, with perfect com- 
fort, by means of soft inserts in 
overlapping pockets. These allow 
unlimited adjustment for any shape 
or condition of arch. izards in 
your shoes will bring back 
the spring to your step, the 
buoyancy to your walk and 
foot ease in every way. 


Baew ey 2 


Wizard Heel 
Leveler f 
corrects this eens... 


Foot 
trouble 
causes 


Run-over heel 


Run-over shoe heel is usually due 
to a misalignment of the heel and 
ankle bones. This throws the foot 
to one side in walking. It is the 
first stage of serious foot trouble 
and should be attended to. The 
Wizard Heel Leveler counteracts 
this misalignment so that shoe heels 
wear straight. Wizards can't 
cut through, mar or affect the 
shape of any shoe. 








0,000 leading shoe 

dealers sell Wizards. 
Usually they have an expert, 
trained in the Wizard system of 
relieving foot troubles, who can 
ft you with the proper Wizard 
device to give you relief. He 
is also an expert in fitting shoes, 
If you can’t locate the Wizard 
dealer near you, write us. Send for 
interesting book on foot trouble—free, 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1650 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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They Spend Years 
On One Soup 


To Bring You New Delights 


Everybody wonders at a Van 
Camp Soup. 


Such richness, such flavor was 
never before attained in a soup of 
its kind. It is always there, ex- 
actly the same—a savor that’s 
unmatchable. And a million users 
wonder how we get it. 


This Is the Way 


The. basic recipe is always the 
best we can obtain. Most of them 
came from Paris. Some of them 
won prizes in French culinary 
contests. 


A famous chef from the Hotel 
Ritz first made up these soups in 
our kitchens. And each was a 
queen soup as he made it. 


But later we placed scientific 
cooks in charge of the Van Camp 
kitchens. These are experts, col- 
lege trained in the new-day culi- 
nary arts. 


They applied their methods to 
each Van Camp Soup. Every in- 
gredient was studied, and a stand- 
ard was fixed for each. 


Every material was brought up 
to this standard. Some are se- 
lected by analysis, some by other 
methods. So nothing below the 


finest grade gets into a Van Camp 
Soup. 


Hundreds of Blends 


Then.they compare many dif- 
ferent blends—sometimes hundreds 
of them. They compare methods 
of preparation. Years have been 
spent in this way to perfect a 
single soup. 

Every step is recorded. Even- 
tually a formula is evolved for 
creating an ideal soup. It ‘gives 
minute directions, and often cov- 
ers pages. That formula is ex- 
actly followed—and forever—by 
trained experts in our kitchens. 


Always Alike 


As a final result each soup at- 
tains the pinnacle of quality. The 
basic recipe, once famous, seems 
a very crude soup in comparison. 


The perfected soup comes ready 
to serve. It costs but a little, and 
is always alike. It brings to your 
table a finer soup than Parisian 
chefs can serve. 


Get a few cans from your grocer. 
Compare them with the soups you 
know. After that, we shall never 
need to ask you to insist on 
Van Camp’s Soups. 


VAN (AMP's 


Soups - xis. 


Other Van Camp products include Pork and Beans— Evaporated 
Milk—Spaghetti— Peanut Butter— Chili Con Carne— Catsup—Chili 


Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 
A famous dish made five-fold 


Van Camp's 
Spaghetti 


A great Italian recipe per- 


Van Camp's 
Peanut Butter 
A new attainment in this 


better through this scientific fected in this same painstaking delicacy, through these expert 


cookery. way. 


methods 

















Do Come and Join Us—if You’d Like More Money for Christmas! 





*Dasun tl  CAYHA 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Earn Christmas Money 


readers who are members of our Girls’ 

Club will not have the “sick-at-heart-at- 
the-thought-of-Christmas”’ feeling of the ear- 
nest young woman who wrote me: 


Or thing is certain, THE Home JourNAL 


I feel like hurrying home the back way every 
time I go downtown. It is awful to shake your 
head ‘‘no” to the Red Cross people and all the 
others, when you want to give and can’t. The 
stores are full of things I want to get for this 
dear family of mine. And here I am with the 
real Christmas feeling in my heart, and not a 
cent of Christmas money in my purse. 


On the contrary, such a time for the filling 
of purses and the earning of Christmas dollars 
as you can’t imagine has been going on these 
last few weeks, and will continue right up to 
Christmas Eve itself, here in The Girls’ Club. 
Since you also may join us in the Club if you 
care to, and earn a nice sum of Christmas 
money yourself, in whatever odd times you 
will have to give to the Club between now 
and Christmas, I know you will be interested 
in the doings of these other delightful, homy, 
patriotic girls and women who are already 
Club members—your own sort of nice folks 
they are, and every one of them a reader of THE 
IIlomE JourNAL. Just read what they say: 


A Present for Herself and Ten Gifts for 
the Family 


I have just received my darling little diamond 
pin which you sent me, and wasn’t it worth 
wading through the snow to the post office for, 
though! Why, it is a perfect beauty, and indeed 
the loveliest Christmas gift for myself I could 
want. Do you know, I have earned enough 
Christmas money, besides winning the pin, to 
buy each of the family just what I wanted to 
cive them for Christmas? I am delighted with 
my success.—A Business Girl from Illinois. 


Yes, Indeed, We Know Just Such 
Children 


Did you ever know three kiddies who started 
asking in September if it is not almost time for 
Christmas ‘‘soon’’? And did you fear all = 
time that Santa would probably be ‘“‘ broke”’ 
Christmastime? Then you will understand me 
I enjoy my membership in The Girls’ Club so 
much. I am busy doing all my own housework, 
besides sewing for the kiddies, so it just seems 
wonderful that in the little time I have, I have 
earned so much money in the Club:—A Mother 
Member from Brooklyn. 


It Doesn’t Seem to Take Much Time, 
Does It? 


It is lovely to be part of a Club which makes 
possible so many splendid things. I want to 
thank you most heartily for my extra Salary 
Check you sent me. I spent this month helping 
out in one of our stores, besides keeping up with 
my regular work as reporter for our local paper, 
and doing the work you gave me for The Girls’ 
Club in between times. I was afraid I would not 
earn much in the Club, so am simply delighted 
with my success. I am going to get my mother— 
the best anywhere—a much-needed suit for 
Christmas.—One of your Pennsylvania Mem- 


bers. 
No Wonder She’s Happy ! 


Dear Manager: I am now claiming my 
lovely clock, in time for my own Christmas. 

And how much money do you think? Sixty-five 
dollars—in time for my Christmas gifts to 
others. Just think of me—ME-—earning so 
much. I am just too excited and happy to write 
straight!—A Member from Missouri. 


Now I Know it is the Truth 


Thank you so much for the $14 I have earned. 
I was telling my mother I never got so much 
“for nothing”’ in all my life before. Indeed, 
Manager, this work you have given me to do is 
so interesting to me, I donot consider it work. In 
fact, I feel very much “‘set up’’ to be a member 
of such a distinguished Club. I thought it was 
something like sewing or making candy, instead 
of such pleasant duties! I shall hustle again next 
week, although I have a baby one year old to 
look after, also a husband (of course). I cannot 
get over mentioning the lovely little diamond 


‘pin you sent me. Now I must make a confes- 


sion: When I used to read the other members’ 
letters in The Home Journal I thought they 
were exaggerating a little, but now I know they 
were just telling the truth. With the money I 
earned I bought the baby a dear little pony 
cloth bonnet and coat, and now I am going to 
earn the money for my Christmas presents.— 
A Member from Ohio. 


And so the letters come, telling again and 
again of money these generous girls and 
women are earning for the Red Cross, for all 
the other “‘ war works’’—the one way we here 
at home can give to our dear boys and our 
Allies. They tell of practical gifts for the fam- 
ily—now that it is unpatriotic to give just 
“pretty things.” One girl, a teacher, has writ- 
ten such a jolly letter telling of the gifts she 
will buy. ‘‘With both our boys in France, we 
decided we must make Christmas as bright as 
we can for mother’s sake,’”’ she says. ‘My 
sister is coming to be with us, and bring her 
two little youngsters. And such funny pres- 
ents for this war Christmas. A shoe-shining 
outfit for my brother-in-law is asample. Isn’t 
that a comical thing to put under atree? But 
it will save shines, and he is a ‘ Thrift-Stamper,’ 
so we know it will please him and tickle his 
funny bone too!” 

Can’t you imagine this family’s fun when 
they unwrap their “practical presents,” and 
how ‘‘the boys” in France will chuckle over 
the letters from home describing it? So many 
of their letters speak of the Salvation Army— 
the Lassies certainly have made a hit with our 
soldiers, haven’t they? All the boys seem to be 
writing to the home folks about their bravery 
and “ humble-minded generosity.”’ So it is not 
surprising that the mother of one of these 
soldier boys said: “‘I am going to drop a good 
deal more than my usual ‘ measly’ quarter into 
the little red Christmas kettles this year.” 


Have You Enough Money for All 
Your Plans? 


F COURSE all this is going to take more 

Christmas money than ever! Have you 
quite enough dollars to carry out all your plans? 
If you haven’t, do investigate our Club, which 
you may join so easily, and without paying a 
penny in dues or expenses. We have a really 
delightful and unusual way for earning money 
in spare time, which I am sure you would find 
most interesting, and what is equally to the 
point, practical for you. Write me to-day, and 
ask me to, and I will gladly tell you all about it 
by return mail. Just address me as the 


Managem oy the Gosba! Aobak 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ra Wanonncemernt 
Beoour tae Shortage 
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GINGER ALE 





JECAUSE of war-time necessity, our 
& sugar supply has been greatly restricted. 
We are indeed glad that our soldiers 
and sailors, our people in their homes, 
and our allies abroad are going to have this sugar. 





We are content to wait till it is reasonable 
that we should have the sugar we need to make 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 


A. beverage can be sweetened with some- 
thing besides sugar, but our scientists have not 
yet found a sugar substitute which we are 
willing to use in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
The absolute purity of this product means so 
much that we prefer to have the rapid growth 
of our sales retarded temporarily rather than to 
permit Clicquot Club Ginger Ale to deteriorate 
in quality. 


One of the things we are most anxious to do is 
to preserve without change the taste of Clicquot Ba 
Club, which is exactly the taste a good ginger 
ale should have. .Remember, whether you can 
get your whole supply or not, your grocer is 
doing the best he can for you, even if he can’t 
always get full supply of your favorite brand. 






The Clicquot Club Company Ef 
Millis, Mass. et 
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Fighting German Gas-Shells 
with Coconut-Shells 


Coconut-foods are delicious. And in actual nourishing 
value, the sweet tender meat of the coconut rates higher 
than most of your everyday foods. In giving coconut a 
regular and frequent place on your weekly menu, you 
are also helping your Government. A few suggestions 
may help you to appreciate the wonderful variety of 
coconut dishes — 


Coconut curries, and meat substitutes are as 
nutritious as they are delightful; 


Novel salads are made more tempting and 
more nourishing, with coconut; 


War-cakes, made with coconut, are delicious— 
and help the conservation of scarce grains; 


Coconut pies, old favorites, can be relied on 
to supply much of a meal’s satisfying nour- 
ishment; 


Coconut cookies and candics are splendid, and 
save sugar ; 


And then there are, of course, many luscious 
desserts — fresh or preserved fruits, or bread 
and cake left-overs combined with coconut, 
are quite unusual and wonderfully tasty. 





We, as well as other manufacturers of coconut-products, 
will be only too glad to send you helpful recipe booklets 
free on request. And remember—the more coconuts 
used by Americans, the more coconut-shells to fight 
German gas-shells. 


Franklin Baker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Baker’s Fresh-Grated Coconut, Canned with the Original Milk. 
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boys will sing—God willing—when they march 
into Berlin! The Star-Spangled Banner!!” 

As if awaiting the cue, the orchestra sounded 
the chord and the audience rose to its feet. 
And there, before this great audience, of which 
but a moment before he had been a passive 
member, Jack Burton led his first Liberty sing, 
devotedly, dominatingly, prophetically. 

When it was over cad. the audience had 
seated itself, and he was again beside Dollie, 
then, and not until then, did he realize the 
audacity of the thing he had done! His 
thoughts, however, were diverted anew by the 
warm clasp of a hand upon his, and an invol- 
untary exclamation: “Oh, you dear!” 

During the subsequent sale of Liberty Bonds 
an usher came quietly to Jack’s side. ‘Mr. 
Mendenthal, the manager of the theater, would 
like to see you in the office, sir,”” he said. He 
felt himself in for a “call down,” but at least 
he’d take the opportunity to tell the manager 
a thing or two about rotten song leaders. 

It was anything but that. Jack’s hand was 
effusively grasped by the round-faced man- 
ager. ‘‘ Will you come to-morrow night? Every 
night this week, as a patriotic service? The 
house is yours! Get ’em singing like that and 
this house’Il break the record for selling Bonds.” 
There was a moment’s pause. “Your turn 
pulled another thousand plunks out of my own 
jeans for Bonds to-night, if you want to 
know,” he added whimsically. 


ACK stared at the roly-poly theater man, 

and his lips parted. With the swiftness of 
a flash of lightning he had a vision. If he 
couldn’t fight, he could sing, and make others 
sing. Singing people buy Bonds! Bonds buy 
bullets and guns! 

“Vou bet Ill come!” exclaimed the man 
with a bad heart. 

Into the manager’s office drifted, just then, 
unannounced, a tall, thin, somberman. “Hullo, 
Abe!” he greeted. ‘“‘Some stunt you just 
pulled. Introduce me!” 

Mendenthal smilingly shook his head. “‘This 
is Mr. Cassidy, owner of the Rimini, the Vic- 
tory and the Times Square houses, Mr.—- 
Blamed if I know your name!” 

Cassidy lifted an eyebrow. ‘Abe, was that 
on the level to-night?’’ 

“Surest thing you know.” 

The long, thin Irishman bored Jack with 
his eyes. ‘‘I will pay you three hundred dol- 
lars a week to lead singing like that at my 
three houses, twice a day, ten minutes each 
afternoon and night. I simply got‘to have 
him, Abe!” 

““You’ll pay me not one red cent!” Jack’s 
voice trembled a bit. “I’m-yours for nothing, 
and God knows I'll be thankful to do it. That 
is, if you can fit it in with Mr. Mendenthal’s 
plans here.” 

The lank man’s lank arm went out in a warm 
hand grasp. ‘‘ Young man, I guess this is the 
beginning of a big proposition all right. Let 
me tell you something.”’ Cassidy bit reflec- 
tively into a cigar. “I’ve been a show man 
since about that high. But to-night I thought 
of something new. They say all over the 
United States, on the signboards, that food 
will win the war. Well, it won’t by itself. 
We’ve got to do a bunch of things to win this 
war. And I know now that one of the things 
is just plain singing. Do you get me? Notice 
I’m a bit hoarse, Abe? That’s the barking I 
did out there. I can’t sing, but I can bark. 
Understand? You got me to-night.” 


ASSIDY lighted his cigar anew. ‘‘ Here’s the 
bigidea,and I believeit’s God’struth. When 
people sing they warm up to each other. They 
like each other better, or at least they stand 
each other better! They dump their grouches. 
Here we are, fifty-seven different varieties of 
nationalities in this America, and called one 
nation. How can we feel more like one nation? 
Huh? Now, when a melting pot boils it sings, 
don’t it? Well, let’s make our national melting 
pot sing. That’s us! See? That’s about as far 
as I’ve thought it out yet.” 

Mendenthal opened his eyes. ‘“ For the love 
o’ Mike. I never heard you like that before!” 

Cassidy grinned. ‘Perhaps not. But I got 
two sons in the Army. Understand? One of 
?em’s over in France right now. And every 
theater in the United States can pull off what 
you pulled off here to-night, young man! 
Every mother and father that’s got a boy in 
camp or over there will sing their heads off, 
because they’re singing with their boy, like 
you said. Every movie house can stick this 
singing turn in during the evening between 
two pictures, instead of that flapdoodle solo 
stuff. Get me? It’s a bird, I tell you, Abe. 
And don’t forget this: They call us showmen 
hard guys and all that, but take it from me, 
we’re out to win the war too.” 

The bigness of his own vision was taking 
firmer hold of Jack. Here was unlimited service! 
Ilere was a chance, not only for him, but for 
other fellows that couldn’t put on khaki. Here 
was this great New York City, that Cassidy 
and Mendenthal pretty nearly controlled, 
theatrically, and there were Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, and every other city— 
big and little—in the United States! Why 
shouldn’t they all sing? Sing with the boys in 
camp! The same songs! 

Slowly the long arm of Cassidy traced an 
imaginary handwriting on the wall. He spoke 
slowly, as though reading it aloud: “‘ A singing 
Nation, behind a singing Army! That’s the 
game! Well, call me up to-morrow morning, 
young man. Here’s my card. And, by the 
way, what’s your name?” 

All this happened, then, at the Pershing 
Theater in the autumn of 1918, though it 
was not until the summer of 1919, when the 
big American offensive had shoved well down 
into the Rhine country and the Huns had 


drawn their lines back out of France and half 
out of Belgium, that Jack told me the inside 
story of it all. I first knew Jack Burton, I 
should explain, when he was only a baby. 
When the war came to America I became one 
of the dollar-a-year men, and the Government 
had sent me, early in 1918, to England, so I 
didn’t get back to the United States till 1919, 
when I landed in Boston. 

Here is what occurred then: They asked me 
to speak to some fifteen hundred men at a 
luncheon at the City Club. Just before I was 
to be introduced, they brought in Jack Burton, 
garbed, by the way, in a kind of semi-military 
uniform. On his left arm he wore the red 
circle of the War Camp Community Service. 


<y OW, gentlemen, attention!’ said the 

chairman. ‘“‘ Liberty Singing for ten min- 
utes. We’re mighty lucky to have to-day the 
divisional leader, Mr. Burton, of the Liberty 
Sing Commission. He's on here for the Army 
and Navy Day at the Harvard Stadium to- 
morrow.” 

Those fifteen hundred men sang their bally 
heads off. It was a revelation to me, who had 
been so long in England, nearer the war and 
where things were accordingly much more 


somber. This American singing seemed to. 


have two characteristics: It was high-spirited, 
and everybody seemed to take it all as so 
“usual,” I might say. Then I was introduced 
as the speaker. 

I caught hold of Jack as soon as possible. 
“This singing is great!! Is there much of it 
being done?” 

“Much?” Jack looked at his watch. “Come 
along with me. I'll give you a new thrill.” 
And he did. Of course, to you who have lived 
through the whole war in America, and know 
all about the marvelous development of the 
song spirit, it is an old story. But to me then 
it was extraordinary and, withal, so simple. 

Jack packed me into his runabout and we 
drove to the State House. Here, in the House 
of Representatives, routine business was sus- 
pended and Jack, standing beside the speaker, 
led these serious men. They sang “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,’”’ then an anthem that I 
had not heard, and then “America.” After 
which, and just as if the whole thing were the 
most usual event in the world, they went on 
with their business. 

Into Tremont Temple Jack hurried me then. 
I don’t recall what the great assemblage there 
was, but they inserted Jack between two 
speakers, and the “Ten Minutes of Liberty 
Singing” occurred. From there we went to the 
Parker House. 

Here there was the annual convention of 
some trade. The ten minutes of song was not 
so well understood and Jack had to do some 
explaining. But he got them up to concert 
pitch, and they didn’t want him to go. From 
there we drove to the High and Latin Schools, 
where the Government had a couple of thou- 
sand lads on educational work. They piled 
into the big drill hall and sang their heads off. 


ys fon three more visits we went to the St. 
Botolph Club to dinner. There were about 
forty men in the dining room. At one end was 
a piano. “Watch how it works!” And Jack 
left the table, went to the piano and played a 
bit of the chorus of ‘‘The Long, Long Trail.” 
Then he arose. 

“Men,” he said, “‘let’s have ten minutes of 
Liberty Singing. You don’t need to leave your 
tables. You know already that the War and 
the Navy Departments want this big land of 
ours to sing. There are, to-night, at least a 
thousand men and women working as song 
leaders all over this land, just as I’m doing now. 
We’re becoming a singing Nation behind a 
singing Army.” 

And those men sang. They hadn’t expected 
to sing when they sat down to dinner. Every- 
where Jack had been he hadn’t been expected. 
The thing was spontaneous. When he came 
back to the table it didn’t seem to matter much 
that the food was a bit cold. 

““T guess you get the idea by this time, old 
man?” he beamed. “‘This sort of thing isn’t a 
community sing. We’ve lots of those, and 
they’re fine. What we song leaders are doing 
is not only the community singing, but de- 
veloping a liking to sing, by catching people 
when they’re not expecting it, and showing 
them that the water’s fine, so to speak, and 
they’d better come onin. See?” 

‘What you mean,” I said, “is that instead 
of just inviting people to come to some big 
sing, you carry the singing to them?” 

“Precisely. A pretty young woman in a 
drug store offers you a sample chocolate. You 
eat it, you like it, you buy a pound and, before 
you know it, you get the habit.”” He smiled. 

This was a new idea to me. ‘‘ Where do you 
sing?” I asked. 

“Anywhere. No place too secular, no place 
too sacred. And not over ten minutes. That’s 
not long enough to be tiresome, and it’s too 
short to be satisfying. Jump into the car with 
me now. I'll show you what I mean.” 

And he certainly did. To me it was an eve- 
ning of fervor and amazement. We headed 
first toward the North Station, where the 
Boston and Maine trains go out and in. Here, 
on a fairly high platform, Jack shouted to the 
people waiting in the big room: ‘Ten Minutes 
of Liberty Singing! Let’s sing the songs the 
boys at the front sing. When they know we’re 
singing with them they’ll fight all the better 
for us. Come on up around this platform and 
do a bit of your bit!” 

And there, of all places, with the tumult of 
trains, and street, and elevated, they bunched 
up and sang. I sawa heterogeneous crowd 
of individuals, of all ages and kinds, become 
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It you are one~or 
if you are seven 
— this is the breakfast for you! 


If you are one— 


For the busy bachelor girl! 
There’s no fussing, no 
mixing, with Aunt Jemima 
" Spge In a jiffy you 

ave beaten in the water, 
and are lifting the tender, 
golden cakes Raitt the grill. 
































we a If you are two—a little bride 
“== oo | - sian with an adoring husband 

—  , pe Give him the cakes that mever turn out wrong—Aunt Jemima pancakes 
are perfect every morning! 

For everything to make good pancakes is already in the Aunt Jemima 
flour—the sweet milk, powdered and mixed in the flour, the specially 
ground flours. You have only to add water and in two minutes they are 
ready—sweet, tender, delectably brown and fragrant. 
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a Ready as soon 

If you are seven—hungry—rollicking 7; 7 ‘ 
Your lively, healthy tribe has appetites that seem boundless! as CO] ce ls 
Give them an Aunt Jemima breakfast. They’ll love it better 
than any other you can give them! And the tender, hot 
pancakes are so nourishing, so healthful! You wish you 
could always give them as wholesome a meal—so easily, and 
at such slight expense! 

For you can have three Aunt Jemima breakfasts for the Send for the jolly 
cost of one of eggs or meat! Rag Dolls 

Send one Aunt Jemima box top 
. P ther P. k Buckwh 

Order a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. Comey with aide gin op 
You can make delightful muffins and waffles with it, too! Ams tat Ree Due Or ad 
And breadsticks—the crispest, most tender breadsticks you four tops and only twenty-four 
ever tasted! And order a package of Aunt Jemima Buck- pate yar wd pee en (hn 
wheat Flour at the same time. nies, all in bright colors, ready to 


cut and stuff. Send to Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Copyright 1918, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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temporarily a homogeneous group, singing to- 
gether and thinking of the lads that were 
fighting for them. I saw a woman of perhaps 
fifty holding a heavy suitcase in her hand, sing- 
ing, all unconscious of aught else, that anthem 
that I had once before heard. Down her cheeks 
tears were trickling, and I realized then that 
on her left arm was the band with the gold star. 

“ Are you getting jarred a bit?” asked Jack. 
“Of course this is only a little bit of winning 
the war, but it counts. Here’s another one for 
you to assimilate now. We'll leave the car 
standing outside and come back toit.’’ Where- 
upon he hurried me up the steps of the ele- 
vated, and we boarded a train bound uptown. 

Standing in the center of the car Jack made 
his hands into a megaphone, and repeated the 
customary brief call to song. The roar of the 
subway deadened the voices, but we sang, 
nevertheless. Note that I say “‘ we,” for it had 
caught me, now. 

Back we went in another subway train, and 
the thing was repeated. Into the car came, 
from the adjoining car, a young fellow. ‘“‘Come 
in here, mister. There’s a bunch of kids here 
coming back from a picnic.”’ That took us to 
Sullivan Square, and we doubled back to the 
North Station. Jack.seemed indefatigable. 


HERE were four theaters on his list that 

night, and we ended up with a big soldiers 
and sailors’ dance at the Vendome. Then Jack 
called a halt for the day, and we adjourned to 
the grill at the Copley Plaza. For a few hours 
he could rest. 

“‘Simplest thing you know,’ he explained 
after he had detailed to me the origin of his 
work, dating from the night at the Pershing 
Theater. ‘This isn’t any one man’s idea. Cas- 
sidy didn’t have any copyright onit. They were 
doing it in Philadelphia already. But here’s 
the way it worked out. Overnight, Cassidy 
kept thinking how big and simple the idea 
was. The next day he and I went to the War 
Camp Community Service—that’s this red 
circle on my arm—and, because it was an 
official body that provided sensible things to 
fill the leisure time of soldiers and sailors, Cas- 
sidy thought they might take this song business 
up, to back up the soldiers, you see. And buck 
them up. 

“Out of that has grown this organization. 
Some of the wealthiest people in the country 
have become enthused about the idea of a 
singing nation, and have put a lot of money for 
expenses into it. I couldn’t tell you more in a 
week, except that the President of the United 
States issued a special proclamation last spring, 
asking the entire people of this country to get 
accustomed to singing—to sing what the sol- 
diers and sailors were singing. And that’s the 
way it’s come to be semiofficial, and when you 
say ‘Liberty Singing’ now people understand 
what you mean.” 

‘Listen,’ I said. Somewhere, up in the 
hotel, they were singing. It must have been 
at the end of a dance. And as we drove along 
the Boston streets we heard, on a corner, three 
young fellows singing. 

“Sorry you can’t wait over till to-morrow. 
There’ll be forty thousand people in the Sta- 
dium to see the Army and Navy events. There 
you’d hear the roof come off, if there were one 
on the Stadium.” 

‘*Here’s another angle to it,’’ he said as he 
drove me to the South Station for the Owl 
Train. “‘Think what it will mean to America 
after the war to have learned to sing together. 
This singing makes people do something to- 
gether, instead of just having things done for 
them. They are sharing their song, see? They 
are giving instead of just receiving.” 

When he left me at the Pullman steps and I 
went aboard, I had had a day of unexpected 
events. It had gripped me. So much so, in 
fact, that when I finally fell asleep I dreamed 
that the rhythmical beat of the wheels was 
my friend Jack Burton beating time to an 
immense congregation of Pullman cars that 
had rolled up into the Harvard Stadium like 
British tanks, and out from them were piling 
hundreds of human beings to join in a three- 
o’clock-in-the-morning Liberty Sing. 


HE morning of the Great Day dawned. 
The prayers and hopes of the Allied coun- 
tries had been fulfilled. There would be signed 
to-day in the neutral capital, precisely at six 
o’clock, the most important document in the 
history of the world. This parchment—no 
scrap of paper to be violated arbitrarily and 
ruthlessly, but protected in its integrity by a 
league of Allied nations—would guarantee de- 
mocracy on earth and good will to men forever. 
America, leader in the noblest and most dis- 
interested of international ideals, was awaiting 
this day—the signing of the Treaty of Peace. 
On the European side of the Atlantic, also, 
four millions of her sons in khaki were occupy- 
ing temporarily a portion of the German 
Empire, as a pledge. To the United States 
had been awarded, in unanimous recognition 
of the part she had played in the years of 
the war she had waged, the réle of custodian, 
for the present, of the upper Rhine, Swabia, 
Bavaria and Saxony. To the British it had 
gloriously fallen to hold the devastated areas of 
Belgium and the lower Rhineland. France, 
war-torn, was now the custodian of middle 
Prussia and, with picked troops of all the Allies, 
was occupying Berlin itself. Italy was holding 
Austria. 

It was the Day of Days. Democracy had 
been made safe to the world. America would 
withdraw from the Great War with clean hands 
and with no acquisition of territory. She had 
established an ideal of service, and would soon 
call back her sons. The greatest holiday of 
our national life was at hand. The Day had 
dawned with bells and with prayer. The morn- 
ing was reserved by Presidential proclamation, 


and by overwhelming desire; for such ceremo-. 
nies as the thousands of centers of the country 
might determine. 

One act, however, was to be as general as 
possible throughout the country: The mo- 
ment of the signing of the Treaty of Peace 
should be observed in unison throughout the 
land. And now I tell, with deepest feeling and 
with deepest joy, of the observance of that 
moment in one city and at one place in our 
country—on the lawn of the White House at 
Washington. 

The time of the signing of the Treaty of 
Peace had been set, by common consent of the 
Allies, at six o’clock in the afternoon, Green- 
wich time. The time at Washington would be 
six hours earlier, or high noon. In Chicago it 
would be eleven o’clock, at Denver ten and in 
San Francisco nine. And throughout our land 
every community was to observe this hour. 


T HALF past eleven on that immortal 
morning every church bell in Washington 
pealed forth the signal for preparation. To ten 
designated centers poured the residents of the 
city. And what was occurring in Washington 
was happening over the entire land. 

Up the streets came the martial music of 
bands. Long lines of khaki and blue swept 
toward the designated centers. From all the 
streets poured a human flood. But particu- 
larly onto the White House lawn streamed the 
throngs. 

There, upon a high platform on the terrace 
(at ten minutes before the hour of twelve) 
appeared the President of the United States, his 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the representa- 
tives of the Allied nations and the designated 
representatives of the various departments of 
our Government. As far as the eye could reach 
the White House was surrounded by the free- 
born citizens of the greatest democracy on 
the face of the earth. There they stood, every 
head bared to the caress of a gentle sun, and 
strangely silent. In the hands of all were little 
programs, whereon were terse instructions. 
Women stood with men, in countless thou- 
sands. 

In front of the President stood a small table, 
whereon rested a telegraph sounder and key. 
The former was connected directly with the 
cable company that was to receive the flash 
that would signal the signing of the Treaty of 
Peace. The key was to send an echoing click 
to every other instrument in the United States. 
For ten minutes all business upon the tele- 
graph lines of the country was to stop. 

The time had come. Trains, trolleys, ve- 
hicles, stood still where they were, as the signal 
of preparation was given by whistles in the 
cities and by carefully set watches in the re- 
mote districts. A vast and holy silence envel- 
oped America. It was as though the Great 
Spirit were about to pass over the face of the 
world. 


T TWO minutes before the hour of noon 
the President held up his hand. Every 
head was uncovered. 

At his right stood -Jack Burton, in the uni- 
form of a song leader. It was he who had 
ventured to suggest what was about to take 
place. His eye was fastened intently upon 
the President’s right hand, the forefinger of 
which poised above the telegraph key. 

In the throng below stood hundreds who 
held their watches. And one stood there, a 
girl, who gazed up at Jack with tears of joy in 
her eyes. Firmly set upon him, also, were the 
eyes of the leader of the Marine Band. 

Twelve o’clock! 

Twelve o’clock and twenty seconds. 
titty... , = “3. SOkey. °. 6% Bey 
fifty-five. . .. 

The signal! 

The President pushed the key down firmly, 
and his eyes met those of the young man beside 
him. 

Immediately the latter’s arms extended hori- 
zontally. The Marine Band struck the first 
chord of ‘‘ America.” Into a stupendous unison 
of melody burst the voices of the throng. Such 
volume, vibrant of feeling, there had never been 
heard before! And what was now resounding 
before the White House was resounding at the 
same instant in thousands of centers through- 
out our country. The American nation was 
singing, millions strong, its triumphant hymn of 
loyalty, love and peace. 

And over there, across the Atlantic, at the 
same instant in every regiment, boys in khaki 
were singing the same song: And across the 
great waters the wireless waves had carried the 
message, and the American Navy was singing 
with the American Army and the American 
Nation! 

There was a pause. Quietly then the Presi- 
dent pressed the key a second time and again 
the Marine Band struck a familiar chord. In 
those thousand centers then the people, by 
millions, sang the song of the home fires, burn 
ing till the boys should come home. No war 
like words were to be sung this Day. 

The melody billowed far out over the city, 
beyond the great monument, in all directions, 
meeting the volume of song from other centers 
of the city. And as it surged, Jack Burton, 
thrilling at the realization of his dream come 
true, dropped his eyes to one who was dearer 
to him than aught else in the world. And in 
her radiant eyes he read again what they had 
told him the night before. 

Once again the President pressed the key. 
All over the land rang out now the words of 
‘*The Star-Spangled Banner,” and when it was 
finished the President turned to the young 
man and took his hand; and, with his other 
hand upon his shoulder, said: ‘‘The thanks of 
our country are yours!”’ : 

Then, turning to his vast audience, the Presi- 
dent spoke his salutation of the Day of Peace. 
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Don’t Try to Conceal Complexion 
Defects—Correct Them 


Marinello Face Powder is more 


than a creator of transient beauty. The ben- 
eficial influence it exerts over skin health aids in 
establishing a naturally beautiful complexion. A box 60 


cents—at drug stores, department stores and Marinello Shops. 


Dainty Traveler’s Trial package containing liberal samples 
of Marinello Motor Cream, Rose Leaf Jelly, Lettuce Cream, Tooth Paste, Vani- 
tab, Marinello Face Powder and booklet of beauty hints for five 3-cent stamps. 
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The Gift lonteel 


The Wondrous New Odor | of 26 Cflowerr 


RAGRANCE of Riviera orange blossoms; scent of 

Oriental sandalwood; fresh purity of English lavender; 
mystic odor of olibanum, the frankincense of the Holy Land 
—all these and more than a score of others, the choicest 
from the whole world’s garden, make Jonteel. Gathered at 
great expense, blended by a master perfumer and offered 
reverently in frosted crystal, saffron satin and black. Is any 
gift more to be desired—or more highly prized? 


The $000 Rexall stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been given exclusive 
sale of Jonteel because they are linked together into a great National service-giving 
organization. Among them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York 
and Boston to Winnipeg; Owl Drug Stores of Pacific Coast; Buck & Rayner, 
Chicago; Marshall Drug Stores, Cleveland ; Scholtz Drug Stores, Denver; O’Donnell’s, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 
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The Woman Who Helped Mary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


embraced him: ‘It is Joseph, my benefactor! 
Peace to thee, and to thiue.’ 

“‘T suppose the older man had served him 
somehow. Joseph made answer, after briefly 
returning the salutation, by stating his plight; 
he spoke with haste, and I perceived that his 
voice showed more of anxiety than when I had 
heard it at the well. 

“Thou wilt be doubly my friend, good 
Ben-Obed, if thou canst tell me where I may 
find quick shelter, and mayhap a woman friend 
for my wife. We have no time for words; our 
journey from Nazareth has been as swift as 
that of our fathers out of Egypt; yet even so 
we have barely arrived in time’—this last, as 
a spasm of pain contorted the face of the girl. 

“€Come right into the inner room with me,’ 
said Ben-Obed, on the instant. ‘It is a warm 
cave room, and thou art too true a workman to 
mind a night with the horses and the asses. 
Our stable is less crowded than some of the 
khan’s guest chambers; and I warrant that 
the friendly beasts are better neighbors than 
certain of these quarrelsome travelers. We 
will make room for you, even as we did for 
friend Jonas here and his wife.’ 

“Miriam, the assurance of some of these 
drivers is equaled only by their too-sharp 
tongues. Think of it—that Ben-Obed offering 
room in our khan to these Nazarenes, when we 
had already turned away a score of more 
profitable guests.. I saw, however, that Jonas 
was pleased that a way out had been found; 
as was I also, you may be sure. 

“*Come this way,’ continued Ben-Obed, 
‘donkey and all, and you shall have the corner 
of honor, right next to our generous host.’ 

“©The peace of our father David be upon 
thee in this his own city,’ said the girl sweetly, 
her lustrous eyes shining gratefully upon the 
driver, as they crossed the courtyard, Ben- 
Obed’s stick making way for them amid the 
bad-tempered camels. I followed after to 
lend a word if needed, for it might be that not 
all the drivers would be so ready to fall in with 
Ben-Obed’s plan as had been my man Jonas.” 


“AFTER all, it was easy, when the drivers 
were so minded, to make plenty of room 
for the strangers, off in the cave part of the 
khan. Ben-Obed has a golden heart and a 
ready wit, for he quickly saw to it that a corner 
of the stable was cleared for the Nazarenes, 
with their beast placed between them and the 
company. He brought an armful of clean 
straw (it had come from the field which to this 
day we call the field of Ruth’s gleaning), and 
with it and Joseph’s cloak we made ready a 
couch for the woman; and I noticed that he 
filled the manger in the wall also with straw. 
Next he went out to the food bazaar by the gate 
and brought a hot supper for his friends. The 
blessing of Abraham be upon Ben-Obed. 

“*T soon learned that the girl had been bear- 
ing some sore trouble of mind; I judge the 
women of Nazareth had not understood her, 
for Joseph murmured continual reassurance to 
her. His few words and, even more, his quiet 
voice had a wonderful effect upon Mary. It 
appears that because of this worry, whatever 
it was, she had insisted upon coming hither 
with her husband. Perhaps for the same rea- 
son she had made little preparation for the 
hour that now was so near. All these things I 
had time to look after, for not until nearly mid- 
night was the Babe born; and Mary and I had 
grown to be friends by that hour. 

“The night was one to remember in these 
bitter times, as a token of the goodness of man 
to man. Everybody helped. The smoky roof 
of the cave seemed bejeweled with kindness. 
The drivers—and you know what noisy and 
coarse fellows they commonly are—were as 
thoughtful as King David himself could have 
been. They early fed their beasts, and then 
they all moved over to the other side of the 
cave, where the murmur of their low voices dis- 
turbed us not at all. 

“Joseph, who, of course, should have been 
with them, was by Mary’s side most of the 
time. There was a strange dignity about that 
quiet man which made it possible for him to do 
unusual things. He seemed not to care what 
I might think of his presence; or that I saw 
him holding Mary’s hand and whispering, I 
know not what tender words, into her ear. I 
could see that his comforting cheerfulness was 
only a brave mask, for when I would make er- 
rands to send him out into the open air, his 
face, turned toward the firelight, showed gray 
and drawn. I doubt not that he suffered as 
much as the girl herself; and, like her, he made 
not a murmur or a groan.” 


” HE way of our women, as you yourself 

have shown, Miriam my beloved, is to 
bear the pains of travail in silence as far as pos- 
sible. This strange Nazarene never even had 
to bite her lips to keep back the groans. She 
was a wonderful woman. And every time I did 
aught for her comfort she had gracious words of 
courtesy for me. The Queen of Sheba herself 
could not have been more self-possessed or 
kindly. When I praised her, she smiled ever so 
faintly and said something about the care she 
had been to us all. The which only made me 
more eager to ease her hour. 

‘“When at last the Babe was born I cried joy 
to the little mother that her first-born was a 
son, and that the wedding-day wishes of her 
friends had been fulfilled. She only smiled one 
of her strange, far-away smiles and said, ‘I 
knew it.’ Joseph, too, was almost as stolid 
when Jonas and the other men gave him glad 
greetings on his son. A strange pair. 

““Scarcely had I finished my work with the 
Babe, wrapping him in the one simple swad- 
dling cloth which Mary had provided, and 
laying him in the manger prepared by Ben- 
Obed, that they both might sleep, when I heard 
an excited knocking at the gate; and shortly 


there came into the stable four men, with 
sleepy Michael and his lantern leading them. 
Michael was not pleased at being awakened at 
such an hour, but the men gave no heed to 
him; they were agape with wonder and expec- 
tation and amazement. 

“‘T knew them for the shepherds of the tem- 
ple sheep on the hillside to the east of us. 
Commonly, they hold themselves as better 
than we plain folk, because they care for the 
animals that are to be offered in sacrifice; and 
because they themselves fulfill the law more 
fully than our shepherds are able to do; for 
poor men cannot always leave their sheep when 
feast days come around. This night, though, 
they were as astonished as men from the wil- 
derness; and they seemed to want to break out 
into psalms, as if they were approaching the 
Temple at Passover.” 


“THEIR story was hard to follow. It ap- 

pears that while they were huddled to- 
gether on the hillside, about a little fire, with 
their cloaks drawn up over their heads, they 
had suddenly seen a celestial light, and had 
heard strange music from the sky, with a mes- 
sage about a Babe born in Bethlehem—I could 
not catch all the story then, for they were 
affrighted and incoherent, and under the spell 
of expecting to see some wonderful Being. 

“T perceived that they were mystified by 
what they found, though they still sang strange 
praises. For the Babe, who of course went 
right on sleeping, although Mary was awake 
and alert, was no marvel at all. If He had been 
clothed with light as a garment, or if a nimbus 
had encircled His head, these shepherds would 
not have been surprised. But there was noth- 
ing different in the scene from what has hap- 
pened a hundred times in the stables of khans. 
Many a babe has been cradled in a manger. 

““The room was dark—that is the one dis- 


' comfort of the cave rooms of our hill country — 


but the light from the fire shone on the faces of 
both Mary and the Babe. A tiny, red, sleepy 
baby, for all the world like thy Samuel, or any 
other mother’s newborn infant, was the Child 
of Mary.” 

Wide-eyed Miriam clasped her hands sud- 
denly at the mention of her child’s name, but 
recovered herself at once and gave added heed 
to Susannah’s story. 

“The shepherds expected to find something 
different, they knew not what; but I, whose 
arms were first to hold that Little One, tell you 
that He was in no wise unlike other wee babes, 
who are beautiful only to the eyes of mother- 
love. Of course, the Babe gave no heed to the 
shepherds. Whether it was silly neighbors, or 
their own conceit, which spread that tale to the 
contrary, I know not; the Babe slept the night 
through, as he should have done. What mat- 
tered shepherds or surroundings to him?’ 

‘And now, my Miriam, I come to the mean- 
ing of my tale for thee—and how my tongue 
has run on and on! See, though, how quiet the 
story has made thy troubled heart, and how 
ready for my message. Listen well, oh dearest 
of cousins and bravest of all the bereaved. 
What I have to say is not one whit less great 
than the tidings borne by the Prophets of 
blessed memory. More wonderful words than 
Eli told to Hannah I now tell to thee.” 


‘s AWN was breaking. Mary had slept and 

wakened thrice, and I had put the Babe 
to her breast for the first time; is there a more 
blissful moment in a woman’s life than when 
she first gives the breast to her child? My 
little woman’s eyes glowed; the shining of 
those orbs had been wonderful to me; for they 
were the eloquent eyes of one who understands 
more than tongues tell. She beckoned me to 
her side and, as I bent over her, she said, in a 
voice as soft as the sound of a summer wind in 
the olive branches: 

***Listen, O sister of mine. Thou hast taken 
us in, strangers, and hast done for me the 
greatest kindness that woman ever does for 
woman. Thouthoughtest only tohelpastranger 
in need.: Hear now thy reward—and hearken 
well, for a messenger straight from Jehovah 
Himself told me what I now tell thee—the 
Child whom thy hands were the first to touch 
and welcome, the Babe whose first cleaning 
came from thee, is none other’ (and here her 
voice sank to an awed whisper) ‘than the One 
promised through the holy Prophets of old, 
sent to cleanse and save and rule His people. 
Thou hast given the world’s welcome to the 
Messiah.’ 

‘‘One sentence more she said, and it is as if 
it were a message sent straight to thee, my 
Miriam, and to these other weeping mothers 
who suffer from the tyrant Herod’s awful deed. 
It was this: 

‘** All who live or die, serve or suffer, for my 
Son, are the most blessed among mortals.’”’ 

The eyes of Miriam seemed to devour the 
speaker’s face. At these last words they be- 
came suffused-with soft tears. The tense ex- 
pression of her countenence relaxed, and a 
great peace that was almost joy settled down 
upon her features. She scarcely heard the 
next words of her cousin: 

“We never again talked of the Babe’s mis- 
sion. The next day the family went to the 
house of Jonadab; but every day thereafter 
until, with Jonas’ help, Joseph exchanged the 
gold which the Persians had brought, and has- 
tened down into Egypt, the Father and 
Mother and Babe would call upon us. We have 
planned to meet again at one of the Jerusalem 
feasts. 

“Until now I have kept the secret. But 
know this, my beloved: Thy Samuel, Miriam, 
is of the first of those blessed ones whose lives 
are given to the service of that promised Great 
King, whom Herod dreads, and Who will one 
day overthrow Rome, and all cruelty and hate 
and fear, and rule the world in righteousness.” 
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A Sensible 
Christmas Gift 


we. you give a Hamilton- 
Beach Home Motor for 
Christmas you are meeting the 
Government’s wish that only pur- 

















chases of the most necessary char- 
acter be made. Whether it is 
used in Red Cross workshops or in the home, 
the H-B Home Motor speeds up women’s 
work tremendously and, by conserving time 
and strength, adds greatly to the production 
power of every woman who uses it. 


FREE —Phone your dealer for a Hamilton- 
Beach Home Motor on a: week’s free trial. 
Any electric, hardware or sewing machine 
dealer will be glad to do this. 


It Sews Doe all your own sewing and enjoy it. Simply 
place this little motor under the hand wheel of 
your sewing machine (old or new), instantly change it to a 
self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach—no skill 
required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort or drudg- 
ery; no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream The Cream Whipper Attachment 


is a most ingenious device. With- 
out effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, or make delicious 
mayonnaise—things you have wished could be done by power 
instead of by hand. 








It Fans "Even the power to run an electric fan is contained 
————————= in this little giant of motors. You can summon 
cool breezes whenever you want by simply attaching the fan 
device to the Hamilton-Beach Home Motor. 


;. Anotherof the kitchen needs 
It Sharpens Knives is fulfilled in the Grinding 


Attachment. You know how much of the time you work 
with dull knives because you have no satisfactory way to 
sharpen them. Now you can have always keen-edged cutlery. 





It Polishes Silver The bugbear of silver cleaning 

day—it no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at hand 
to brighten the silver. It works a magic transformation— 
quickly and without effort on your part. 








HAMILTON-BEACH MBG. CO. &idinewis 
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bring us * * 


come.”’ 


from home. 
they speak to me. 
listen, and I live again. 


me ‘Au revotr.’ 





IN THE FRENCH 


Et chaque fois je dois prendre 
les portraits de chez moi en main. 
Je les regard tous, l'un apres l’au- 
tre et tous me parlent. Alors je 
suis de nouveau a la maison, jeles 
ecoute et je revis,—ce scrait trop 
de vous écrire, tout ce qu’ils me 
disent. Mais surtout ils me disent, 
“Au revoir!’’ Je les trouve tous un 
peu maigris, et Papa et Maman 
un peu plus’ gris de cheveux. 
Tiens, si seulement on savait le 
plaisir que nous procure, ces por- 
traits de la maison, il n’en rester- 
ait pas un en Belgique. Tous les 
portraits s’elanceraient vers nous, 
quand méme s’ils devaient passer 
les fils electrique de la frontiére; 
ou s’ils devaient passer a la nage 
le canal de 1’Yser, je suis certain 
qu’ils viendrait. a 











three. 
to them? 





“If they only knew 
the pleasure they 


I am sure they would 


Those Pictures 
— from 


Home 


* * 





GUSTAVE GEBOERS 


Translation of an extract from a letter written by 
a young Belgian soldier to a friend in America. 


‘‘And often I must take in my hand, the pictures 
I look at them all, one after the other, and 
Then I am once more at home—I 


It would be too much for me 


to write you all that they say. But above all, they say to 
I find them all a little thinner, and 
Father and Mother a little grayer of hair. 


Tiens! if they 


only knew the pleasure they bring us, these pictures from 


home, there would not be one 
remaining in Belgium. All the 
pictures would rush towards us; 
even if they had to pass through 
the electrified wire of the fron- 
tier, or if they had to swim 
through the Yser Canal, I am 
sure they would come.”’ 


GusTAvE GEBOERS 
L282 2me Compagnie Armée Belge en Campagne 


Thus writes Gustave Geboers, a Belgian boy of twenty- 
And your boy, our boys—will pictures mean less 


As they look at them all, ‘‘one after the other,” 
the pictures will speak to zhem of home, will keep them 
cheerful in the days of waiting, and when the storm of 
battle breaks will send them forth with the high courage 
that is born of love of home and of those things that are 
clean and honest and right. 

Your picture, the picture of your boy’s friends and 
of his home —let them talk to him—and may they help 
him to keep light of heart until that day when in his 
magnificent strength he returns to you a bronzed veteran, 
a victorious crusader in the battle for democracy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 

















The Girl in the Tinsel Dress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


relentless of interruptions and delays, a tyrant 
over himself and a surprise and delight to his 
Uncle Orrick. 

She in turn wrote of her own dances, her Red 
Cross work, the boys in khaki marching out 
every day. Not much, those little notes of 
hers, but each a shining candle set like a mile- 
stone along that long, long trail. And, with no 
other encouragement than these and the long 
solitude of moonlit evenings, he brought home 
one day a ring, as white and perfect a stone as 
eve? came overseas. Christmas was onits way 
again and he meant to run down to the city 
during the holidays. Could so good a friend as 
she had come to be decline a gift whose only sig- 
nificance was that it came at Christmas? 

Last year at Christmas there had come a 
blizzard that piled the cattle in frozen bar- 
ricades against the fences. This year the 
weather was as warmas May. But he watched 
the barometer as he went about in shirt sleeves 
and, by the light of the smoky little lamp, he 
polished up the ring. 

One day a stranger came—a shabby chap 
with a polished inflection and a week’s stubble 
on his chin, a man Royston felt he must have 
known at college, for there was something 
vaguely reminiscent in his face and bearing. 
But the man looked at him unremembering. 
Johnston, his name was, and he was out look- 
ing the country over with a view to buying. 

Steve harbored him after the custom of the 
West and, reticent at first, came to be glad of 
this windfall in the way of companionship. He 
rode with the stranger to outlying ranches, 
disclosed to him:the history and promise of the 
So-Forth, and. gave him his bed while he-slept 
with the men in the open. Once even, in a 


burst of pent-up confidence, he showed Johns-: 


ton the ring; then, fearful that his guest be of 
subtle gifts, he buried it in a deeper pocket and 
slept with his revolver near his hand. 

Johnston stayed the week, considering the 
land thereabout. With his camera he took 
views of the.cafion stream—once he caught 
Steve taking his morning plunge—of the 
cabin, inside and out, of High Five, the fiddler, 
of Tambourine Sal and Molly Cottontop and 
other ladies, of the desert in their saffron 
bareness, of Steve on the dirt-colored mare. 
The week before Christmas the stranger 
started home. ; 

“Get in?” smiled Johnston. 

Steve shook his head. The barometer that 
morning had said snow. 


E WENT in and polished up the ring. It 

would have to go by mail. ‘The postman 
would give it to her—hang him!—and maybe 
she would takeit and maybeshe wouldn’t. There 
is no camouflage about a postman. A dozen 
times that day he consulted the barometer, 
hoping a reprieve. But the barometer held to 
its first ruling. Grimly enough, he rode about 
with the man, driving the cattle into the shel- 
ter of the cafion, though a May breeze blew 
and a May sun smiled. 

That night came a little note from her—too 
busy to write, but she would send him a special 
letter for Christmas. She would write it when 
she came from the dance, and she would post 
it to catch the midnight train. It would reach 
him at noon on Christmas Eve—she knew the 


ails. ‘ 

Well, life has its moments in spite of ba- 
rometers. 

Snow was already falling the dawn of Christ- 
mas Eve, when Steve rode out on Sweety, the 
dirt-colored mare. He had turned over the car 
to the boys who, with Mexican Joe, were 
making ready for the dance at Foreman’s Hall 
in town. He would take dinner in town him- 
self that night, for the ranch would be de- 
serted. 

At the Halfway House he stopped for lunch. 
Here dwelt Parson Hitchcock, as being most 
central to the community. Mrs. Hitchcock 
set before him fried chicken and hot black cof- 
fee while the parson fed Sweety. She showed 
him the Christmas tree with its first buddings 
of tinsel and white popcorn. 

“Would you mind,” she said—she was cozy 
and rosy; had come from back East some- 
where—‘‘would you mind stopping at the 
store and getting me half a dozen more bright 
ornaments and a couple o’ jumping jacks and 
an orange? I must have miscalculated some- 
way, and I wouldn’t break any hearts to- 
night.” 

The little parson went out to the gate with 
him. He had tied a cluster of bells to each of 
Sweety’s ears. As Steve mounted, they jingled. 
The little parson smiled. 

“Merry Christmas!”’ he said. 

“Thanks,” said Steve. ‘‘Same to you!” 

The parson looked after him, standing amid 
the snow. 

‘Will they all be like that,’’ he said, “all the 
boys; when they come back? Will they all 
have forgotten how to—smile?’’ 


ERHAPS Steve was smiling inside. At any 

rate, he trotted briskly along, Sweety rolling 
back her eyes and shaking her head at the 
parson’s little bells. The snow prickled her 
flanks and muffled her feet. Her pace grew 
nimbler. Steve began to sing, an odd little 
growl of a song in French patois, gazing gravely 
ahead. 

The village smiled through its thickening 
veil of snow. Here and there gleamed a bit of 
holly or evergreen. Once or twice as he passed 
he heard a tin horn or the snap of a firecracker. 

In the little post office his fingers strayed to 
that inner pocket, fumbling the small box, 
wrapped and tied. He would read her letter 
first—that special letter. Why special unless, 
perhaps, it held a word which might give him 
courage to mail with his gift some message 
that even the:postman’s bluntness could not 
frustrate? 









It was in his box, the letter—a thick one, 
lying face down. He took it with shaking 
hands, yet managing to be casual as he re- 
turned the postmaster’s nod of greeting. Yet 
when he turned the letter over he stood stock 
still, looked in his box again. It was from Mur- 
dock, Senior. 

“Anything else for me?” he asked the post- 
master, peering at him from his cage. 

“Nothin’,” said that personage. ‘‘Other- 
wise ’'da gaveit ye. But the Eastbound’s due 
in a hour.”’ And, as Steve still stood there, 
“Merry Chris’mas,” he added reflectively. 

Steve nodded and trudged out. The post- 
master peered after him. “If that feller’d 
laff,” he said, ‘‘jest oncet ann’ally—say Chris’- 
mas Eve ——” 


N THE snow outside Steve had torn open 

Murdock’s letter. There .might be some 
word of her. 

Word of her, indeed! 


Dear Steve: To-night at the Columbia Ball—a 
farewell to the 23rd—I happened to be standing 
in a door as usual and I heard something as I often 
do. Iheard J. Rice Barker and the little Winthrop 
girl. The two of them were under a palm right 
behind me and it was the little Winthrop who 
spoke first. She was looking at some pictures, and 
she:was saying over and over: ‘But it can’t be. 
It just can’t be.” 

**You believe me now, don’t you?” said Rice. 
(You know I never liked that fellow, and now the 
sight of his black coat amid the khaki—well, it 
looks worse than a Hun helmet to me. They'll get 
him yet though. That sort of thing can’t last.) 
“Vou believe me now, don’t you?”’ he said. ‘You 
recognize him, I suppose. That’s his bathtub, 
that cafion stream—muddy as the dickens when it 
rains. How’d you like abluting in that?” (I for- 
bore to look around, my boy.) ‘And this is his 
boudoir. How’d you like waking up in that? This 
is his kitchen. If it weren’t for his soldier tactics 
in keeping the place clean Oh, that? That’s 
Mexican Joe, the cook. This is the view from the 
front porch—flat enough, I guess, for an all-the- 
year affair.” 

“‘How did you get these?”’ she asked at last. 

“‘Why, I happened to be in that part of the 
ptcang: f last week and I stopped by and took 
them.” 

‘“But how did he 5 

**He didn’t know me. I went to his place in old 
clothes and a rented car. He’d hardly seen me 
here, as I suspected. Told him my name was 
Johnston—first name, you know. This is the out- 
side of the cabin. How’s that for a future resi- 
dence?” 

“Is it—cold?”’ she asked. 

“Weather was mild when I was there. No, I'd 
say he was snug enough, but look at it. This is the 
car he goes about in.” 

‘*But there are dances there—beautiful dances— 
and girls come to them—wonderful girls from the 
ranches who can dance and lasso and ride.” 

“Those girls! They are rank country women 
with greased hair, Mexican most of them. Here’s 
a group of them, a little dim, taken at dawn after 
one of those dances, if you can call them dances. 
There are nice women thereabout, but not at those 
affairs. He-knows nothing of anything else. And 
believe me, Darline, he’s no mind for anything 
but work. There’s not a napkin on the place, 
which of course isn’t so significant as the fact that 
he’s forgotten how to use one. Tin cups and oleo- 
margarine What? Oh, yes, it’s a fine 
country, but it will take him years—years of work 
like this. He has misled you if you think anything 
else. He’d do anything to get you. So would I, 
Darline. I did this. I had my suspicions all 
along. And that uncle of his Why, the old 
man won’t loosen up on a copper that isn’t neces- 
sary. And what do you think Royston said? I 
asked him just incidentally, as it were, if he 
wouldn’t come in fora pretty big pile when the old 
chap shuffled off. ‘Long time before that, let’s 
hope,’ he said. ‘And then, most likely he’ll endow 
a shelter for tea drinkers—incurables.’ Think of 
that! And then the dub had a ring, Darline, a 
diamond solitaire, lady’s size, that he was going to 
give to somebody. I think it was for you.” 

“For me?”’ she echoed and began to laugh. Her 
laughter would have done to dance by. 

“You see, don’t you?”’ said that guest of yours. 
“*T wanted to save you from a life like that or from 
years of waiting that might not end in anything 
better. You believe me now, Darline?’”’ 

‘“‘T believe you,” she said. ‘{That settles it.’’ 

And then she rose, for young Simpson had come 
to claim his dance. I have come straight to the 
club to write you this, for I surmised last winter 
how the land lay with you, and I think you ought 
to know. 

Long letter from Dan yesterday. Over the top 
again without a scratch. 

Au revoir, lad. Yours, 
E. H. Murpock. 

















December 23rd. Midnight. y 
P.S. The date reminds me. Here’s wishing you 
a merry one. E. H. M. 


ett hea stood where he had halted, staring 
before him into the snow. Slowly he crushed 
the letter in his hand, thrusting it into an outer 
pocket of his big coat. He turned, swung him- 
self into the saddle and, to the music of 
Sweety’s bells, jogged out of the village. Three 
miles out the horse stopped stolid in the road. 
Once before she had done this, when Steve had 
forgotten some important errand in the town. 
With some subconscious memory of that other 
es a he turned her head now and started 
ack. 

Then he remembered—the extra trinkets for 
the parson’s tree. He alighted at the general 
store and, making his purchases, thrust them 
into the saddle bags and started home again. 
The snow had stopped and the sun was setting, 
clear and pale, behind the ridge. ‘‘There will 
be a moon to-night,” he was thinking. “It 
wasn’t much of a snow.” 

His other thoughts moved dimly, black, 
tramping shadows that seemed no part of him. 
Once or twice he gripped the rein with such 
violence that Sweety stopped. “Forgot some- 
thing else?” he asked so softly that she took 
it for apology and jogged on. At last, just out- 
side the parson’s gate, he began to laugh. 
“The nerve of him,” he uttered, not moving 
from the saddle. ‘‘ The inspired nerve of him— 
eh, Sweety?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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A partial iist of Wilson’s 
Certified Brand Products 


sold under our 
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Sweet Corn Raspberries 
Green Peas Strawberries 
Tomatoes Catsup 

String Beans Chili Sauce 
Beets Jellies 

Pork and Beans Jams 
Pumpkin Preserves 
Leaf Spinach Peanut Butter 
Giant Asparagus Mince Meat 
Asparagus Tips Olives 


California Peaches Sardines 


Wilson’s Certified Brand = — Sime Sea 
Catsup and Chili Sauce 
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E PLANNED these condiments for you. 

We studied how to prepare them so that 
they would enhance the goodness of hot and cold 
meats, Soups, macaroni dishes, gravies and the 
other foods with which you use them. 














To have that perfect quality which earns Wilson’s Certified 4 I 
Brand label they are made of big, plump, ruddy tomatoes [ 

with firm, solid meat— grown from the seed of our own 
selection—grown in those sections of Indiana famous for 
superior tomatoes. You taste the rich, ripe tomato flavor, 
mingled with just the right amount of choice spices. 





MADE FROM 
1 - PRESH RIPE 


° 
PRESERVATIVE 


When you pour Wilson’s Certified Brand Catsup or Chili 
Sauce onto your plate you realize that at last the skill of. 
the chef has given you the best that nature can offer. 





The exacting standards of excellence, the scrupulous care 
and cleanliness, the handling with respect, which govern 
the production of Majestic Ham and Bacon, of our Certified 
Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table delicacies, and of 
all Wilson food products—these show their value to you in 
our catsup and chili sauce. 


Specify Wilson’s Certified Brand when you buy catsup and 
chili sauce. We promise you a richness, a flavor, a quality 
you have never before known. 
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War-time Recipes —Write us a postal request for 
our book telling how to economize in using meats. 
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~ The Most Satisfyin: ying 
and Useful of Gifts’ 


This is a year when presents must be practical. 


THRIFT is the big word now. For 20 years the 


Make it your gift this year. 


The Conklin’s little Crescent-Filler, the pioneer of 
self-filling devices, is still the standard of them all. 
Cleanly, quick and positive in action, it fills the 
Conklin in 4 seconds. It also prevents the pen from 


rolling off the desk. 


And writing qualities! Well, just try it—pilot a 
Conklin across the paper. Note the superb smooth- 
ness of the point. That’s the “acid test.” 


Sold in handsome gift boxes, by leading stationers, 
jewelers, druggists and department stores every- 
where. Exchangeable after Christmas if point 
is not perfectly suited to the handwriting. 








Conklin pen has been ¢he gift for sensible people.. 
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The Girl in the Tinsel Dress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


He took the toys from the saddle bags and, 
with hands full, went up the steps. The little 
parson opened wide. ‘‘Come in,” he said, re- 
ceiving the baubles. 

But Steve stood laughing. 

The postmaster, who had ridden out with 
his youngsters to the tree, rose from his corner, 
grinning inresponse. And the gathered towns- 
people who had known Steve for a year gaped 
at his laughter as if it were Niagara plunged 
suddenly in their path. But the little parson, 
when the door pod pe losed, went to the window 
and peered anxiously out at Steve. 

He had halted beside Sweety and was looking 
down at the snow. Suddenly he stooped and 
lifted from beside her hoof a shining object, 
one of the tinsel dolls that should have adorned 
the tree. 

“Just tinsel,’ he said softly. “But you 
could make some kid happy, couldn’t you? 
Happy till you raveled on him—and tar- 
nished—and he found out—what you were 
made of.” 

He looked back at the house, hesitated, then 
thrust the bright toy into his pocket. His 
weight again in the saddle, Sweety struck off 
blithely. She believed in Santa Claus no more 
than the rest of us, but she knew that the 
sweet forage would be lying in her trough and 
that rest was waiting in her stall. 

For Steve, he remembered dimly that the 
fire would be out in the cabin, that Mexican 
Joe was in the village, that no provision had 
been made for dinner to-night. There were 
some cans of beans, one of asparagus, he re- 
membered—plenty of coffee. A merry one, as 
Murdock has wished him, wasn’t it? And last 
Christmas His hand moved to his over- 
coat pocket, felt of the tinsel toy lying beside 
Murdock’s letter. They would be good things 
to keep in his pocket—just to remember what 
ladies are made of. He fell again into that grim 
laughter. 





T THE turning of the road he stopped. 
Through the dark a light shone from his 
cabin, making a little path across the snow, a 
bright light that seemed to. twinkle like a star 
or a jewelon a beckoning hand. They made it 
quickly, that last lap, and, Sweety in her stall, 
Steve hurried through the cold and into the 
house, for he surmised that where there is light 
on such a night there is likely to be fire. 

There was fire indeed, and by the light of 
the little lamp whose chimney had been rubbed 
to a sparkle Ah, but the boys shouldn’t 
have done it, really. It must have taken a 
whole week’s pay! —— 

By the light of the little lamp was a bunch of 
mistletoe caught from the ceiling with bright 
red ribbons, and in the window was a holly 
wreath, and on the table—the kitchen table, 
moved here into the front room—was a little 
Christmas tree, glistening as if it had stood all 
day in the snow; glistening merrily and cov- 
ered with tapers, tiny scarlet tapers not yet 
aflame. The cloth was white and shining, 
there was gleaming silver, and there were olives 
and almonds in little glass dishes. And straight 
ahead of him there rose a smell, a warm rich 
smell that seemed to come from the lost coun- 
try of his boyhood. 

He hung his hat on a sprig of greenery and 
dropped his damp overcoat on a chair. Then 
he stole toward the kitchen, for a clatter told 
him that the source of this magic was still 
there. 

All he saw was a big blue apron. The open 
oven door hid the rest. But if Joe had taken to 
aprons the innovation was even more startling 
than the napkins in the next room. So he stood 
very | still, vouchsafing only a profound ‘‘ Good 
ev ening,’ ’ for if any of the boys had lent his 
hig it behooved him to be subdued and grate- 

ul. 





HE blueapron appeared to weather a shock, 

and rose. And then all the little kitchen 
became aglow as if the roof had melted and all 
the Christmas stars had dropped inside. 

“‘Darline!” he whispered. 

And yet he was afraid—afraid. 
could it be really—she? 

She bowed behind the oven door. The bob- 
bing of her bright head set all the little stars 
a-dancing. 

“‘Just three minutes too early,” 
“But it’s all right. 
turkey.” 

“Darline,” he said again, and stumbled 
toward her. 

“You didn’t—you didn’t have dinner in 
town?” she asked. 

But he said only: 

“You won’t crumble if I touch you?” 

“T certainly will,’”? she answered, “unless 
you touch the turkey first. This is magic. 
And she waved a great fork above his head. 
“You see, you came three minutes too soon 
and you didn’t bluster in and give warning, as 
I thought you would. You came miserably, 
sneakily. But that’s better than coming after 
the dinner had got cold or after I had eaten it 
all up or after you had eaten in town. You 
didn’t eat in town?” 

“T didn’t,” said Steve. 
just shake hands.” 

She shook her head instead. Perforce he 
lifted the turkey from the oven, spilling the 
gravy a little, for his eyes were still on her— 
she might vanish in spite of his conformity to 
the rules of magic—and transferring it toa 
great silver platter into whose origin he did not 
inquire. 

“And now the cranberries,” she said when 
he had returned; ‘‘and the potatoes and as- 
paragus. The celery is on the table.” 

And because he was disciplined by this time, 
he obeyed, dumping those articles in place and 
wheeling about—for now she must greet him 
by all the laws of etiquette and humanity. 


For how 


she said. 
You can carry in the 


“But please, girl, 


He wheeled and then he stopped. She stood 
in the door, the husk of her apron gone, dressed 
in her scintillant tinsel dress. a 

“Mon Capitaine,” she said, ‘will you take 
me in to dinner?” 

He bowed at that, catching her gayety and a 
sense of ceremony from the decked and laden 
table.- He drew out her chair. But she did not 
sit down. 

“* Mon Capitaine,” she said formally, “if you 
would like to wash your face—not that it re- 
quires it—not that I care 

“But I might feel better to-morrow,” said 
Mon Capitaine, ‘just to recall that I had done 
it.” He turned in the door of his room. ‘ You 
won’t vanish?” he said. 

‘On the contrary,” she answered, “‘I’ll light 
the tapers on the trees.” 





DID more than wash his face. He 
opened the dusty trunk and took out the 
old uniform and put it on, pinned on the crosses, 
if you please, and the badge of his own colors 
topping all. He brushed his hair and his shoes 
to their ante-bellum gloss—and all so swiftly 
that the lady was just lighting the last and low- 
est candle when he came and stood in the 
door, bowing again, heels together. : 

The lady bowed, too, hand on her heart until 
she placed it in his, and they shook hands—oh, 
very formally—the little tree twinkling and 
the turkey waiting and the mistletoe over- 
spreading them both. 

“Now,” she said as they sat down, ‘“‘let us 
imagine that this is the moment of your ar- 
rival. Mon Capitaine, I have come to pay youa 
little visit. I rather suspected you would come 
to the city, but it is not a season when ranch- 
men leave home, so I waived ceremony and the 
advice my elders might have given me—and I 
am here instead. How well you look!” 

And Steve, carving valiantly: 

“Dear lady, I shall never be anything else— 
until you go. I don’t want you to tell me when 
that is to be. Tell me only where you got this 
dinner.” 

“T stole it,” said the lady, “out of Aunt 
Leila’s refrigerator. Except the vegetables, 
which I found on your shelves.” 

“And Aunt Leila?” asked Steve. 

“Must go to a hotel. You see I was at a 
dance when I decided to come. I was coming 
home early anyway to finish the letter I had 
started to you, but I decided to come myself 
instead. Everybody else was still at the party. 
There wasn’t time to go marketing—except in 
the refrigerator. There was only time to leave 
a note and run.” 

“And you got here at noon?” 

She nodded. “And I asked where the ranch 
was, and the station agent found Mexican Joe 
over at Foreman’s Hall, and Mexican Joe took 
the back seat out of the car and put my trunk 
in and my basket of greens and we all came 
out—by the cafion road, which is a little the 
longest but on which we wouldn’t pass you. 
I knew you’d be in town for the letter and I 
was glad. Joe built the fire and hung up the 
greenery and took care of my trunk—and then 
I sent him away. He’s coming back to take me 
That’s 
You see, at midnight I 


to the Halfway House for the night. 
where my trunk is. 
really shall vanish.” 


ND Steve, who even in heaven had found 

that he was hungry, answered: ‘“‘I knew 

you were half Ariel and half Israfel, but where, 
oh, lady, did you learn to cook like this?” 

“In California,” said she. ‘“‘I come from the 
Imperial Valley—the desert. We had a place 
there, dad and I.” 

‘And did you steal this silver too?” 

‘*No, it’s mine. All the rest is mine.” 

She jumped gleaming from her chair. 

“Good heavens, the plum pudding!” she 
explained, motioning Steve down again. And 
she came with it, fragrant, aflame. 

They were silent while it burned, silent 
through the almonds and the coffee. And then, 
as the last red taper died upon the tree, she said: 

“T am always a little sorry when they go 
out like that—the candles. It makes me think 
of the tree of life, you know, with all its little 
toys and sparkling things, and now 

‘*And now,” said Steve, ‘‘when they go out 
it typifies only the dark moments that come. 
They can all be lighted again —new tapers. 
Just as you lighted all the candles—new can- 
dles—on my tree of life when you came here.” 

And then, less steadily: “‘It was good of you 
to come—after you knew. Good at—any 
time—but never would I have been more 
astonished to see you than to-night. You 
see—instead of your letter came a letter from 
Murdock. He heard—and I know.” 

“From ” She looked at him. Her 
thoughts seemed to go back. “‘Oh!”’ she said. 
And then, ‘‘I came—because I knew.” 

“You mean you came—because of what— 
Barker told you?” 

“ce Ves.”’ 

A light dawned and deepened in his eyes. 
Again he began to laugh, soft laughter this 
time, growing deeper and stronger as he 
leaned back in his chair, growing hearty and 
rich and full, until it is a pity the little parson 
couldn’t have heard him. 

“‘Oh, but it’s jolly,” he said. ‘He went to 
all that trouble—and told you—in order to 
scare you away—and it made you come.” 

And he laughed again until the mistletoe 
shook and dropped a berry in his plate. 

Her eyes, too, were full of light—a soft light 
that had in jt something of the look the 
shepherd must wear when some. lost sheep 
comes home. And then he ne his mouth 
twisting a little as he sobered do 

“You came because he made you sorry for 
me, didn’t you?” 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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Providing the basis of a complete table serv- Holmes & Edwards 
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Those Pictures 
from Home 


“If they only knew 
the pleasure they 
bring us « * * * 
I am sure they would 


come. ’”’ 





GUSTAVE GEBOERS 


Translation of an extract from a letter written by 
a young Belgian soldier to a friend in America. 


“And often I must take in my hand, the pictures 
from home. I look at them all, one after the other, and 
they speak tome. Then I am once more at home—I 
listen, and I live again. It would be too much for me 
to write you all that they say. But above all, they say to 
me ‘4u revoir.’ I find them all a little thinner, and 
Father and Mother a little grayer of hair. Tiens/ if they 
only knew the pleasure they bring us, these pictures from 





home, there would not be one 
remaining in Belgium. All the 
pictures would rush towards us; 
even if they had to pass through 
the electrified wire of the fron- 
tier, or if they had to swim 
through the Yser Canal, I am 
sure they would come.”’ 


IN THE FRENCH 

Et chaque fois je dois prendre 
les portraits de chez moi en main. 
Je les regard tous, l’un apres l’au- 
tre et tous me parlent.~ Alors je 
suis de nouveau a la maison, jeles 
ecoute et je revis,—ce scrait trop 
de vous écrire, tout ce qu’ils me 
disent. Mais surtout ils me disent, 
“Au revoir!’’ Je les trouve tous un 
peu maigris, et Papa et Maman 
un peu plus’ gris de cheveux. 
Tiens, si seulement on savait le 
plaisir que nous procure, ces por- 
traits de la maison, il n’en rester- 
ait pas un en Belgique. Tous les 
portraits s’elanceraient vers nous, 
quand méme s’ils devaient passer 
les fils electrique de la frontiére; 
ou s’ils devaient passer a la nage 
le canal de 1l’Yser, je suis certain 
qu’ils viendrait. i 


GusTAvE GEBOERS 
L282 2me Compagnie Armée Belge en Campagne 











Thus writes Gustave Geboers, a Belgian boy of twenty- 
three. And your boy, our boys—will pictures mean less 
to them? 

As they look at them all, ‘‘one after the other,”’ 
the pictures will speak to them of home, will keep them 
cheerful in the days of waiting, and when the storm of 
battle breaks will send them forth with the high courage 
that is born of love of home and of those things that are 
clean and honest and right. 

Your picture, the picture of your boy’s friends and 
of his home —let them talk to him—and may they help 
him to keep light of heart until that day when in his 
magnificent strength he returns to you a bronzed veteran, 
a victorious crusader in the battle for democracy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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relentless of interruptions and delays, a tyrant 
over himself and a surprise and delight to his 
Uncle Orrick. 

She in turn wrote of her own dances, her Red 
Cross work, the boys in khaki marching out 
every day. Not much, those little notes of 
hers, but each a shining candle set like a mile- 
stone along that long, longtrail. And, with no 
other encouragement than these and the long 
solitude of moonlit evenings, he brought home 
one day a ring, as white and perfect a stone as 
eve? came overseas. Christmas was onits way 
again and he meant to run down to the city 
during the holidays. Could so good a friend as 
she had come to be decline a gift whose only sig- 
nificance was that it came at Christmas? 

Last year at Christmas there had come a 
blizzard that piled the cattle in frozen bar- 
ricades against the fences. This year the 
weather was as warmas May. But he watched 
the barometer as he went about in shirt sleeves 
and, by the light of the smoky little lamp, he 
polished up the ring. 

One day a stranger came—a shabby chap 
with a polished inflection and a week’s stubble 
on his chin, a man Royston felt he must have 
known at college, for there was something 
vaguely reminiscent in his face and bearing. 
But the man looked at him unremembering. 
Johnston, his name was, and he was out look- 
ing the country over with a view to buying. 

Steve harbored him after the custom of the 
West and, reticent at first, came to be glad of 
this windfall in the way of companionship. He 
rode with the stranger to outlying ranches, 
disclosed to him:the history and promise of the 
So-Forth, and. gave him his bed while he-slept 
with the men in the open. Once even, in a 
burst of pent-up confidence, he showed Johns-: 
ton the ring; then, fearful that his guest be of 
subtle gifts, he buried it in a deeper pocket and 
slept with his revolver near his hand. 

Johnston stayed the week, considering the 
land thereabout. With his camera he took 
views of the.cafion stream—once he caught 
Steve taking his morning plunge—of the 
cabin, inside and out, of High Five, the fiddler, 
of Tambourine Sal and Molly Cottontop and 
other ladies, of the desert in their saffron 
bareness, of Steve on the dirt-colored mare. 
The week before Christmas the stranger 
started home. 

“Get in?” smiled Johnston. 

Steve shook his head. The barometer that 
morning had said snow. 


‘HE WENT in and polished up the ring. It 
would have to go by mail. ‘The postman 
would give it to her—hang him!—and maybe 
she would takeit and maybeshe wouldn’t. There 
is no camouflage about a postman. A dozen 
times that day he consulted the barometer, 
hoping a reprieve. But the barometer held to 
its first ruling. Grimly enough, he rode about 
with the man, driving the cattle into the shel- 
ter of the cafion, though a May breeze blew 
and a May sun smiled. 

That night came a little note from her—too 
busy to write, but she would send him a special 
letter for Christmas. She would write it when 
she came from the dance, and she would post 
it to catch the midnight train. It would reach 
him at noon on Christmas Eve—she knew the 
mails. ‘ 

Well, life has its moments in spite of ba- 
rometers. 

Snow was already falling the dawn of Christ- 
mas Eve, when Steve rode out on Sweety, the 
dirt-colored mare. He had turned over the car 
to the boys who, with Mexican Joe, were 
making ready for the dance at Foreman’s Hall 
in town. He would take dinner in town him- 
self that night, for the ranch would be de- 
serted. 

At the Halfway House he stopped for lunch. 
Here dwelt Parson Hitchcock, as being most 
central to the community. Mrs. Hitchcock 
set before him fried chicken and hot black cof- 
fee while the parson fed Sweety. She showed 
him the Christmas tree with its first buddings 
of tinsel and white popcorn. 

“Would you mind,” she said—she was cozy 
and rosy; had come from back East some- 
where—‘‘would you mind stopping at the 
store and getting me half a dozen more bright 
ornaments and a couple o’ jumping jacks and 
an orange? I must have miscalculated some- 
way,-and I wouldn’t break any hearts to- 
night.” 

The little parson went out to the gate with 
him. He had tied a cluster of bells to each of 
Sweety’s ears. As Steve mounted, they jingled. 
The little parson smiled. 

“Merry Christmas!” he said. 

“Thanks,” said Steve. ‘Same to you!” 

The parson looked after him, standing amid 
the snow. 

“Will they all be like that,” he said, “‘all the 
boys; when they come back? Will they all 
have forgotten how to—smile?” 


ERHAPS Steve was smiling inside. At any 

rate, he trotted briskly along, Sweety rolling 
back her eyes and shaking her head at the 
parson’s little bells. The snow prickled her 
flanks and muffled her feet. Her pace grew 
nimbler. Steve began to sing, an odd little 
growl of a song in French patois, gazing gravely 
ahead. 

The village smiled through its thickening 
veil of snow. Here and there gleamed a bit of 
holly or evergreen. Once or twice as he passed 
he heard a tin horn or the snap of a firecracker. 

In the little post office his fingers strayed to 
that inner pocket, fumbling the small box, 
wrapped and tied. He would read her letter 
first—that special letter. Why special unless, 
perhaps, it held a word which might give him 
courage to mail with his gift some message 
that even the:postman’s bluntness could not 
frustrate? 


The Girl in the Tinsel Dress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 








It was in his box, the letter—a thick one, 
lying face down. He took it with shaking 
hands, yet managing to be casual as he re- 
turned the postmaster’s nod of greeting. Yet 
when he turned the letter over he stood stock 
still, looked in his box again. It was from Mur- 
dock, Senior. 

“ Anything else for me?” he asked the post- 
master, peering at him from his cage. 

““Nothin’,” said that personage. ‘‘Other- 
wise I’da gaveit ye. But the Eastbound’s due 
in a hour.” And, as Steve still stood there, 
“Merry Chris’mas,” he added reflectively. 

Steve nodded and trudged out. The post- 
master peered after him. “If that feller’d 
laff,” he said, “‘jest oncet ann’ally—say Chris’- 
mas Eve ——” 


N THE snow outside Steve had torn open 

Murdock’s letter. There .might be some 
word of her. 

Word of her, indeed! 


Dear Steve: To-night at the Columbia Ball—a 
farewell to the 23rd—I happened to be standing 
in a door as usual and I heard something as I often 
do. I heard J. Rice Barker and the little Winthrop 
girl. The two of them were under a palm right 
behind me and it was the little Winthrop who 
spoke first. She was looking at some pictures, and 
she:was saying over and over: ‘But it can’t be. 
It just can’t be.’’ 

“You believe me now, don’t you?”’ said Rice. 
(You know I never liked that fellow, and now the 
sight of his black coat amid the khaki—well, it 
looks worse than a Hun helmet to me. They'll get 
him yet though. That sort of thing can’t last.) 
“You believe me now, don’t you?”’ he said. ‘‘ You 
recognize him, I suppose. That’s his bathtub, 
that cafion stream—muddy as the dickens when it 
rains. How’d you like abluting in that?”’’ (I for- 
bore to look around, my boy.) ‘‘And this is his 
boudoir. How’d you like waking upin that? This 
is his kitchen. If it weren’t for his soldier tactics 
in keeping the place clean Oh, that? That’s 
Mexican Joe, the cook. This is the view from the 
front porch—flat enough, I guess, for an all-the- 
year affair.” 

“*How did you get these?”’ she asked at last. 

“Why, I happened to be in that part of the 
country last week and I stopped by and took 
them.”’ 

‘*But how did he 41 

**He didn’t know me. I went to his place in old 
clothes and a rented car. He'd hardly seen me 
here, as I suspected. Told him my name was 
Johnston—first name, you know. This is the out- 
side of the cabin. How’s that for a future resi- 
dence?”’ 

“Is it—cold?’’ she asked. 

‘“*Weather was mild when I was there. No, I'd 
say he was snug enough, but look at it. This is the 
car he goes about in.” 

“ But there are dances there—beautiful dances— 
and girls come to them—wonderful girls from the 
ranches who can dance and lasso and ride.”’ 

“Those girls! They are rank country women 
with greased hair, Mexican most of them. Here’s 
a group of them, a little dim, taken at dawn after 
one of those dances, if you can call them dances. 
There are nice women thereabout, but not at those 
affairs. He-knows nothing of anything else. And 
believe me, Darline, he’s no mind for anything 
but work. There’s not a napkin on the place, 
which of course isn’t so significant as the fact that 
he’s forgotten how to use one. Tin cups and oleo- 
margarine What? Oh, yes, it’s a fine 
country, but it will take him years—years of work 
like this. He has misled you if you think anything 
else. He’d do anything to get you. So would I, 
Darline. I did this. I had my suspicions all 
along. And that uncle of his Why, the old 
man won't loosen up on a copper that isn’t neces- 
sary. And what do you think Royston said? I 
asked him just incidentally, as it were, if he 
wouldn't come in for a pretty big pile when the old 
chap shuffled off. ‘Long time before that, let’s 
hope,’ he said. ‘And then, most likely he’ll endow 
a shelter for tea drinkers—incurables.’ Think of 
that! And then the dub had a ring, Darline, a 
diamond solitaire, lady’s size, that he was going to 
give to somebody. I think it was for you.”’ 

‘*For me?” she echoed and began to laugh. Her 
laughter would have done to dance by. 

‘*You see, don’t you?”’ said that guest of yours. 
“*T wanted to save you from a life like that or from 
years of waiting that might not end in anything 
better. You believe me now, Darline?”’ 

‘“‘T believe you,”’ she said. ‘{That settles it.” 

And then she rose, for young Simpson had come 
to claim his dance. I have come straight to the 
club to write you this, for I surmised last winter 
how the land lay with you, and I think you ought 
to know. 

Long letter from Dan yesterday. Over the top 
again without a scratch. 

Au revoir, lad. Yours, 
E. H. Murpock. 

December 23rd. Midnight. 

P.S. The date reminds me. Here’s wishing you 
a merry one. E 

















. - ivi. 


TEVE stood where he had halted, staring 
before him into the snow. Slowly he crushed 
the letter in his hand, thrusting it into an outer 
pocket of his big coat. He turned, swung him- 
self into the saddle and, to the music of 
Sweety’s bells, jogged out of the village. Three 
miles out the horse stopped stolid in the road. 
Once before she had done this, when Steve had 
forgotten some important errand in the town. 
With some subconscious memory of that other 
coeeees he turned her head now and started 
back. 

Then he remembered—the extra trinkets for 
the parson’s tree. He alighted at the general 
store and, making his purchases, thrust them 
into the saddle bags and started home again. 
The snow had stopped and the sun was setting, 
clear and pale, behind the ridge. ‘‘There will 
be a moon to-night,” he was thinking. “It 
wasn’t much of a snow.” 

His other thoughts moved dimly, black, 
tramping shadows that seemed no part of him. 
Once or twice he gripped the rein with such 
violence that Sweety stopped. ‘‘ Forgot some- 
thing else?” he asked so softly that she took 
it for apology and jogged on. At last, just out- 
side the parson’s gate, he began to laugh. 
““The nerve of him,” he uttered, not moving 
from the saddle. ‘‘ The inspired nerve of him— 
eh, Sweety?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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Wilson’s Certified Brand 
Catsup and Chili Sauce 


watched from tomato seed to bottle 


E PLANNED these condiments for you. 

We studied how to prepare them so that 
they would enhance the goodness of hot and cold 
meats, soups, macaroni dishes, gravies and the 
other foods with which you use them. 


To have that perfect quality which earns Wilson’s Certified 
Brand label they are made of big, plump, ruddy tomatoes 
with firm, solid meat— grown from the seed of our own 
selection—grown in those sections of Indiana famous for 
superior tomatoes. You taste the rich, ripe tomato flavor, 
mingled with just the right amount of choice spices. 


When you pour Wilson’s Certified Brand Catsup or Chili 
Sauce onto your plate you realize that at last the skill of 
the chef has given you the best that nature can offer. 


The exacting standards of excellence, the scrupulous care 
and cleanliness, the handling with respect, which govern 
the production of Majestic Ham and Bacon, of our Certified 
Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table delicacies, and of 
all Wilson food products—these show their value to you in 
our catsup and chili sauce. 


Specify Wilson’s Certified Brand when you buy catsup and 
chili sauce. We promise you a richness, a flavor, a quality 
you have never before known. 


*Thib mank, 





WITETol MSM @LoN| you. quorantes” 


CHICAGO 


War-time Recipes —Write us a postal request for 
our book telling how to economize in using meats. 












Sweet Corn 

Green Peas 
Tomatoes 

String Beans 
Beets 
Pork and Beans 
Pumpkin 

Leaf Spinach 
Giant Asparagus 
Asparagus Tips 
California Peaches 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Cherries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Loganberries 









MADE FROM 


° 
PRESERVATIVE 


A partial list of Wilson’s 
Certified Brand Products 


sold under our 
“money back”? guarantee 








Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Jellies 

Jams 
Preserves 
Peanut Butter 
Mince Meat 
Olives 
Sardines 
Salmon 
Corned Beef Hash 
Ox Tongue 
Lunch Tongue 
Veal Loaf 



















LABEL PROTECTS YOUR TAILLE 
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~ The Most Satisfyin ng 
and Useful of Gifts’ 


This is a year when presents must be practical. 


THRIFT is the big word now. For 20 years the 





Make it your gift this year. 


The Conklin’s little Crescent-Filler, the pioneer of 
self-filling devices, is still the standard of them all. 
Cleanly, quick and positive in action, it fills the 
Conklin in 4 seconds. It also prevents the pen from 


rolling off the desk. 


And writing qualities! Well, just try it—pilot a 
Conklin across the paper. Note the superb smooth- 
ness of the point. That’s the “acid test.” 


Sold in handsome gift boxes, by leading stationers, 
jewelers, druggists and department stores every- 
where. Exchangeable after Christmas if point 
is not perfectly suited to the handwriting. 











Conklin pen has been ¢he gift for sensible people.. 
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He took the toys from the saddle bags and, 
with hands full, went up the steps. The little 
parson opened wide. “Come i in,” he said, re- 
ceiving the baubles. 

But Steve stood laughing. 

The postmaster, who had ridden out with 
his youngsters to the tree, rose from his corner, 
grinning in response. And the gathered towns- 
people who had known Steve for a year gaped 
at his laughter as if it were Niagara plunged 
suddenly in their path. But the little parson, 
when the door hed, closed, went to the window 
and peered anxiously out at Steve. 

He had halted beside Sweety and was looking 
down at the snow. Suddenly he stooped and 
lifted from beside her hoof a shining object, 
one of the tinsel dolls that should have adorned 
the tree. 

“Just tinsel,’ he said softly. “But you 
= make some kid happy, couldn’t you? 

rs, sf till 7 raveled on him—and tar- 
nished—and he found out—what you were 
made of.” 

He looked back at the house, hesitated, then 
thrust the bright toy into his pocket. His 
weight again in the saddle, Sweety struck off 
blithely. She believed in Santa Claus no more 
than the rest of us, but she knew that the 
sweet forage would be lying in her trough and 
that rest was waiting in her stall. 

For Steve, he remembered dimly that the 
fire would be out in the cabin, that Mexican 
Joe was in the village, that no provision had 
been made for dinner to-night. There were 
some cans of beans, one of asparagus, he re- 
membered—plenty of coffee. A merry one, as 
Murdock has wished him, wasn’t it? And last 
Christmas His hand moved to his over- 
coat pocket, felt of the tinsel toy lying beside 
Murdock’s letter. They would be good things 
to keep in his pocket—just to remember what 
ladies are made of. He fell again into that grim 
laughter. 





T THE turning of the road he stopped. 
Through the dark a light shone from his 
cabin, making a little path across the snow, a 
bright light that seemed to.twinkle like a star 
or a jewelona beckoning hand. They made it 
quickly, that last lap, and, Sweety in her stall, 
Steve hurried through the cold and into the 
house, for he surmised that where there is light 
on such a night there is likely to be fire. 

There was fire indeed, and by the light of 
the little lamp whose chimney had been rubbed 
to a sparkle Ah, but the boys shouldn’t 
have done it, really. It must have taken a 
whole week’s pay! 

By the light of the little lamp was a bunch of 
mistletoe caught from the ceiling with bright 
red ribbons, and in the window was a holly 
wreath, and on the table—the kitchen table, 
moved here into the front room—was a little 
Christmas tree, glistening as if it had stood all 
day in the snow; glistening merrily and cov- 
ered with tapers, tiny scarlet tapers not yet 
aflame. The cloth was white and shining, 
there was gleaming silver, and there were olives 
and almonds in little glass dishes. And straight 
ahead of him there rose a smell, a warm rich 
smell that seemed to come from the lost coun- 
try of his boyhood. 

He hung his hat on a sprig of greenery and 
dropped his damp overcoat on a chair. Then 
he stole toward the kitchen, for a clatter told 
him that the source of this magic was still 
there. 

All he saw was a big blue apron. The open 
oven door hid the rest. But if Joe had taken to 
aprons the innovation was even more startling 
than the napkins in the next room. So he stood 
very still, vouchsafing only a profound ‘‘ Good 
evening,” for if any of the boys had lent his 
be it behooved him to be subdued and grate- 

ul. 








HE biue apron appeared to weather a shock, 

and rose. And then all the little kitchen 
became aglow as if the roof had melted and all 
the Christmas stars had dropped inside. 

“Darline!” he whispered. 

And yet he was afraid—afraid. 
could it be really—she? 

She bowed behind the oven door. The bob- 
bing of her bright head set all the little stars 
a-dancing. 

“‘Just three minutes too early,” 
“But it’s all right. 
turkey.” 

“‘Darline,” he said again, and stumbled 
toward her. 

“You didn’t—you didn’t have dinner in 
town?” she asked. 

But he said only: 

“You won’t crumble if I touch you?” 

“T certainly will,” she answered, ‘unless 
you touch the turkey first. This is magic. 
And she waved a great fork above his head. 
“You see, you came three minutes too soon 
and you didn’t bluster in and give warning, as 
I thought you would. You came miserably, 
sneakily. But that’s better than coming after 
the dinner had got cold or after I had eaten it 
all up or after you had eaten in town. You 
didn’t eat in town?” 

“T didn’t,’ said Steve. 
just shake hands.” 

She shook her head instead. Perforce he 
lifted the turkey from the oven, spilling the 
gravy a little, for his eyes were still on her— 
she might vanish in spite of his conformity to 
the rules of magic—and transferring it to a 
great silver platter into whose origin he did not 
inquire. 

**And now the cranberries,”’ she said when 
he had returned; ‘and the potatoes and as- 
paragus. The celery is on the table.” 

And because he was disciplined by this time, 
he obeyed, dumping those articles in place and 
wheeling about—for now she must greet him 
by all the laws of etiquette and humanity. 


For how 


she said. 
You can carry in the 


“But please, girl, 





The Girl in the Tinsel Dress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 





He wheeled and then he stopped. She stood 
in the door, the husk of her apron gone, dressed 
in her scintillant tinsel dress. 

“Mon Capitaine,” she said, “will you take 
me in to dinner?” 

He bowed at that, catching her gayety anda 
sense of ceremony from the decked and laden 


table.. He drew out her chair.- But she did not’ 


sit down. 

“* Mon Capitaine,” she said formally, “if you 
would like to wash your face—not that it re- 
quires it--not that I care ——” 

“But I might feel better to-morrow,” said 
Mon Capitaine, ‘just to recall that I had done 
it.” He turned in the door of his room. ‘You 
won’t vanish?” he said. 

“On the contrary,” she answered, “‘TI’ll light 
the tapers on the trees.” 


DID more than wash his face. He 
opened the dusty trunk and took out the 
old uniform and put it on, pinned on the crosses, 
if you please, and the badge of his own colors 
topping all. He brushed his hair and his shoes 
to their ante-bellum gloss—and all so swiftly 
that the lady was just lighting the last and low- 
est candle when he came and stood in the 
door, bowing again, heels together. 

The lady bowed, too, hand on her heart until 
she placed it in his, and they shook hands—oh, 
very formally—the little tree twinkling and 
the turkey waiting and the mistletoe over- 
spreading them both. 

“Now,” she said as they sat down, “‘let us 
imagine that this is the moment of your ar- 
rival. Mon Capitaine, I have come to pay youa 
little visit. I rather suspected you would come 
to the city, but it is not a season when ranch- 
men leave home, so I waived ceremony and the 
advice my elders might have given me—and I 
am here instead. How well you look!” 

And Steve, carving valiantly: 

“Dear lady, I shall never be anything else— 
until you go. I don’t want you to tell me when 
that is to be. Tell me only where you got this 
dinner.” 

“T stole it,” said the lady, ‘out of Aunt 
Leila’s refrigerator. Except the vegetables, 
which I found on your shelves.”’ 

“And Aunt Leila?” asked Steve. 

“Must go to a hotel. You see I was at a 
dance when I decided to come. I was coming 
home early anyway to finish the letter I had 
started to you, but I decided to come myself 
instead. Everybody else was still at the party. 
There wasn’t time to go marketing—except in 
the refrigerator. There was only time to leave 
a note and run.” 

“And you got here at noon?” 

She nodded. “And I asked where the ranch 
was, and the station agent found Mexican Joe 
over at Foreman’s Hall, and Mexican Joe took 
the back seat out of the car and put my trunk 
in and my basket of greens and we all came 
out—by the cafion road, which is a little the 
longest but on which we wouldn’t pass you. 
I knew you’d be in town for the letter and I 
was glad. Joe built the fire and hung up the 
greenery and took care of my trunk—and then 
I sent him away. He’s coming back to take me 
to the Halfway House for the night. That’s 
where my trunk is. You see, at midnight I 
really shall vanish.” 


ND Steve, who even in heaven had found 

that he was hungry, answered: “I knew 

you were half Ariel and half Israfel, but where, 
oh, lady, did you learn to cook like this?” 

“In California,” said she. ‘‘I come from the 
Imperial Valley—the desert. We had a place 
there, dad and I.” 

‘And did you steal this silver too? sg 

‘*No, it’s mine. All the rest is mine.” 

She jumped gleaming from her chair. 

“‘Good heavens, the plum pudding!” she 
explained, motioning Steve down again. And 
she came with it, fragrant, aflame. 

They were silent while it burned, silent 
through the almonds and the coffee. And then, 
as the last red taper died upon the tree, she said: 

“T am always a little sorry when they go 
out like that—the candles. It makes me think 
of the tree of life, you know, with all its little 
toys and sparkling things, and now 

“And now,” said Steve, ‘“‘when they go out 
it typifies only the dark moments that come. 
They can all be lighted again —new tapers. 
Just as you lighted all the candles—new can- 
dles—on my tree of' life when you came here.” 

And then, less steadily: ‘‘It was good of you 
to come—after you knew. Good at—any 
time—but never would I have been more 
astonished to see you than to-night. You 
see—instead of your letter came a letter from 
Murdock. He heard—and I know.” 

“From ” She looked at him. Her 
thoughts seemed to go back. “‘Oh!” she said. 
And then, ‘‘I came—because I knew.” 

“You mean you came—because of what— 
Barker told you?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

A light dawned and deepened in his eyes. 
Again he began to laugh, soft laughter this 
time, growing deeper and stronger as he 
leaned back in his chair, growing hearty and 
rich and full, until it is a pity the little parson 
couldn’t have heard him. 

“Oh, but it’s jolly,” he said. ‘“‘He went to 
all that trouble—and told you—in order to 
scare you away—and it made you come.” 

And he laughed again until the mistletoe 
shook and dropped a berry in his plate. 

Her eyes, too, were full of light—a soft light 
that had in jt something of the look the 
shepherd must wear when some lost sheep 
comes home. And then he said,}| his mouth 
twisting a little as he sobered dowh: 

“You came because he made you sorry for 
me, didn’t you?” 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 8&1 
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Providing the basis of a complete table serv- Holmes & Edwards 


; , : SERVICE CHEST 
: ice, in Holmes & Edwards two established ho ga a 
ee aes Paes ae z a owin sis 
| ee qualities— “Silver Inlaid” and “Wear-Proof pede Fomor 
“attern 


‘ ix Hollow Handle 
Plate. All patterns have a complete line of Bo 


‘ cS ; Six Tablespoons 
fancy pieces which may be added from time One Sugar Server 


One Butter Knife 
: . SERVICE CHEST, con- 
to time, as desired. taining thirty-two pieces, 
“Sirver INLtArD” Quality, 


uaranteed a life-time, 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER COMPANY 


Price, $39.05 
INTERNATIONAL SiLveR Company, Successor SERVICE CHEST, con- 


taining thirty-two pieces, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. “Wear-Proor” Plate, fully 
guaranteed, 


Canadian Distributor, SrANDARD Sitver Company, Ltp., Toronto, Canada Price, $33.10 
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That Witching Drop 
of Lemon 


It improves the best of teas. Tea with lemon ts now the rule in most famous 
dining rooms. See why connoisseurs take ‘‘lemon only.’ 


“TRY tea without any cream or sugar, lemon’s valuable salts and acids are rare 
but with a dash of lemon in it. digestive aids. 


That will help to conserve sugar, and it Trv it “ater 
will give you better tea. ry it, you who take cream, sugar, or 


both. Find the real charm of good tea, 


Note how the lemon brings out = and get the utmost benefits. 


alluring flavors in your favorite tea that fare ; 
you didn’t know it held. See if you ever A one week s trial will 7 ee 
again want the cream or sugar that has _ believe, to ‘‘lemon only”’ for all time. 


neutralized those flavors. When ordering lemons for your tea, be 


Scores of plain foods are transformed sure to get California’s Sunkist. These 
by chefs with ‘‘the witching drop of are juicy, tart, practically seedless lemons, 
lemon.” Likewise a sometimes ordi- and they are waxy, bright and clean. 


nary cup of tea is transformed into a They slice best and look best to serve as 
beverage to delight a connoisseur. a garnish or with tea. 


But per- 
haps more CALIFORNIA 
important is S 
the fact that UM 1S 
A tea with . 
ae lemon only is a Uniformly Good Lemons 
Real Lemon Pie 
A delicious lemon pie is made with bread crumbs more health- 
inoue i mectoater geese ~=6 ful drink All fifst-class dealers sell them at the 


for the recipe. Try it. It makes what men call 


fod: also. Forthe same price as other kinds. 


Send for “‘Sunkist Recipes,’’ by Alice Bradley 
A beautiful book containing 200 recipes for the use of 
Sunkist Lemons and Oranges will be sent free on request. 
eratibits Ae This book, by Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
jp apa e. School of Cookery, Boston, contains many valuable sugges- 
agrees ses a oe 


‘ tions. A post card brings a copy. Mail one to us now : 
- CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8500 Growers @ “a e 


Always serve lemons with fish. Lemons are the accepted garnish. Dept. F. 48, Los Angeles, California It is costing the Government millions 
of dollars a day to keep our men abroad. 
Baby Bonds that pay you 4 per cent will 
help meet these daily costs. 
Fill your unfilled thrift cards now and 
buy a Baby Bond today. 




















Made With a Chisel and a 
One-Blade Knife 


Directions for Articles Shown on Page 27 


HIS type of wood 
carving is known as 
Friesian carving 
and belongs to the Peas- 
ant Arts of Europe. The 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, of New York City, 
has some interesting 
specimens in the Russell 
Sage collection. The two 
knife boards shown, one " 
on each side of page 27, Figure 1 
are from this collection 
and offer many good suggestions in designs. 
Recently in America it has been used in hospi- 
tals in the treatment of nervous cases, with 
splendid results; and now in our reconstruction 
hospitals for the wounded soldiers it could well 
be included in the occupations taught. 
This kind of wood carving can be done with 
one hand. There is nothing tedious about the 
4 work, and the carving proceeds 


rapidly. The patient can see his 
work progressing, and this tends 
. to hold his interest. It has never 


taken the writer longer than from 
3B c four to-six hours, and often less 
Fgure2 time, to initiate a new pupil in all 
the mysteries of this carving. 
In starting the work one needs a chisel, 
a slicer and a practice board on which are 
stamped series of basic designs. The chisel is 
used for the actual carving, and the slicer for 
lifting out the carved pieces and leveling off 
ragged edges. The chisel must be held verti- 
cally, as shown in Figure 1, and pressed down 
firmly; any wabbling is apt to break the 
point. The slicer is held flat and pointed a lit- 
tle downward, as shown in Figure 7. 
The practice board shows only six B 
different cuts, but if one learns to 
apply these designs in a multitude 
of ways, the entire art of carving is 
practically mastered. Cc D 
The easiest design to begin with Figure 6 
on the practice board is the simple 
triangle (Figure 2). Supposing A to be the 
deepest point of the cut; hold the chisel verti- 
cally so that the point rests at A, along the line 
AB, and press downward steadily, without 


ae 


R ¢ swerving from the marked line. 
—A-7 Remove the chisel carefully 
and lay it next along the line 

— — ag = point at A. 

~~ ress down firmly, as before, 
D and, with the slicer, lift out the 
Figure 5 triangle, leveling it off at CB 


and making it slope down to A. 

The piece should always lift out cleanly cut, 

never broken. If it doesn’t do this use the chisel 
again, pressing down more deeply. 

The second row of designs on the board is 

equally simple. This time two triangles are 





cut on a single base(Figure A A 
3), leaving a raised tri- 
angle between them. With 
two strokes of the slicer : 
or yhoo a: on — a 

side of this raised triangle. 

Always make the first cut Faure 3 
away from the projecting point of the triangle 
so that the wood will not break off. It is a 
good policy always to carve away from the 
weakest point in your designs, in that way 
isolating and protecting it. 

The third form is the second doubled, so as 
to leave a raised diamond in the center (Figure 
4). This figure, because of its side incisions, is 
known as the forget-me-not. 

In the fourth form (Figure 5) no incision is 
made with the chisel from A to D, but only 
from A to C and from A to B. Then the point 
of the slicer is placed at C and guided to D, 
sloping down toward line AD. Turn the 
board and slice along line DB. The two inward 
strokes should meet on AD and the piece be 
lifted out with the 
slicer, cleanly cut. 
When getting near 
to point D going 
from point C to D, 
gradually shorten 

Figure 4 the grip on your 

knife, so that you 

work with little more than the point. When 

going from D to B use point only at D, grad- 
ually toward B inserting the knife firmer. 

The fifth form (Figure 6) is the hardest and 
possibly the most important one to master. 
The deepest point is in the center of the 
triangle at A: Three triangular cuts like those 
used in the previous exercises adjoin each 
other, with A for common apex. The chisel is 
used on lines AB, AC and AD, and the slicer 
is guided inward and downward from BD, 
DC and CB. 

All other designs on the practice board are 
combinations of the first five forms, and with 
a little study can be as easily worked out 
as the others. When one has become skillful 
in handling the tools, almost any household 
article can be designed and carved by tracing 
one or more of the practice-board forms on the 
smooth surface and chiseling and slicing ac- 
cording to directions. Rub with turpentine 
to take off the re- 
maining lines of 
the pattern. Then 
apply white shellac 
(or orange for dark 
effect), diluted with 
wood alcohol, to 
obtain a beautiful 
even surface. 

Always keep 
knife edges keen. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


And she: 

“I came because you needed me. Places 
like this are the only real places, but we never 
know it unless there is someone else. I’ll tell 
you what I mean. There on the desert it was 
always the same. Nothing ever happened— 
not even rain. But because we had each 
other, dad and I, and something to work for, 
it became beautiful and real. I loved the 
white sand and,the blue sky and the gold and 
silver trees and the mirage that hung always in 
the south. And the mirage came to be the 
world to me—the wonderful far-off dream 
place that I should reach some day. And he 
died—and I reached it. And it was like the 
mirage—it vanished as I came. It was not 
real. Pursuing it brings only thirst and heart- 
ache. But this—is different. Only sai 

He had leaned toward her, his hand moving 
toward hers. She dropped her eyes before the 
look in his. 

“Only,” she said more lightly, ‘when 
Christmas comes we need someone else, some- 
one to laugh with—and next day we can go 
back to work—all fresh and happy.”’ 

““Next day?” he whispered, having found 
her hand. 

She met his eyes. ‘‘You know,” she said, 
“if Mr. Murdock heard all—there was some- 
thing about a ring r 

It took him precisely three seconds to bring 
it from that inner pocket of the uniform to 
which he had transferred it. She looked at the 
wrappings as he took out the ring. 

“Ah,” she said with profound relief, “‘it is 
addressed to me. I didn’t know but it might 
have been for Tambourine Sal or Molly 
Cot ‘ 

But Steve had pressed that ring upon its 
rightful finger and, rising from his chair 
Well, it was a genuine greeting this time, so 
swift, so tender, so stormily gentle that the 
mistletoe shook down berries in protest that 
its license had been overreached ard Molly 
Cottontop’s name had been bungled beyond 
repair. 














UT at last they were sitting down again, the 

lady as rosy as holly, and Steve was saying 

shakily, still fumbling the white haad with its 
twinkling ring: 

“It may be years, Darline—he was right. 
But tell me what that price is that I may 
strive toward it. I’ve been doing it, of course, 
night and day, but without any light 

And she answered: 

“‘T’ve told you twice, oh, astute ranchman!”’ 

Then as he stared: 

**T told you in the letter, the special letter; 
then, when I found you had the price already, 
I came and told you myself.” 





“T—have it?” 

“Oh, your need of me, dear—that was all! 
I didn’t think you needed anything on earth, 
exceptto laugh—you with your crossesand your 
rich uncle and the girls all gazing at you, and 
then the girls on the ranch here and the 
dances to keep you gay—you didn’t even say 
you needed me. Long ago I vowed I wouldn’t 
be a superfluity in anybody’s life. But it—it 
was awfully hard to stick to it—to hold out for 
that price—when I needed you so myself— 
when you were the only real thing in all that 
world—for me.” 


ND she would have looked away from his 
eyes except that his face had dropped 
down upon her hand. Her other hand stole 
out, rested upon his hair. A long moment they 
sat like this—very still. Then from the forgot- 
ten world outside came the honk and clatter 
that heralded Mexican Joe’s return. 

“Come, dear,” she said softly, “‘or my tinsel 
dress will be in ashes—and I can’t come back.” 

At which he lifted his head, looked at the 
little watch on her wrist, then met her eyes 

“Since you are brave,”’ he said, “will it be 
in the spring when I can get away? Florida 
or your own California for a while?” 

She shook her head and rose, drawing him 
from his chair. “‘ You are opening a discussion, 
Mon Capitaine, and there lacks one minute of 
midnight. Do you want to see me in tatters 
before your eyes? Quick, my cloak—hanging 
in your room.” 

When he had gone she looked about for his 
own coat, saw it lying on a chair, saw also on 
the floor beside it a crumpled letter and a 
tinsel doll. She picked up the doll, smiling 
down upon it. 

‘““What is this, Mon Capitaine?” she asked. 

He folded her in her cloak. 

“Tt is a symbol,” he said, taking it in his 
hand. “It looks so fragile, so perishable, and 
yet—it holds all the miracle of the rainbow, 
all the mystery of light. I will put it on top of 
the tree—my tree of life. There!’’ And he 
crowned that twinkling apex with the tinsel 
doll. “It won’t néed candles now,” he said. 

“Tt should have been there all the time,” 
said she. 

- They opened the door upon a white and 
moonlit world. Steve, standing in his big 
coat, looked down at his watch. 

“‘ Five minutes past midnight,” he said, “‘and 
your dress is not in ashes. I’m not afraid of 
magic.” 

“Nor I,” said she. ‘I’m going to break the 
spell.” 

Then, as he waited: 

“Oh, Mon Capitaine, this man is a parson— 
and we’re coming back together.” 
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The Pen they 
want for Xmas 


HRISTMAS this year 
calls for intelligent 
thought. There should be no 
promiscuous giving. Give 
only to those who need to be 
remembered, and be sure 
that what you give has a defi- 
nite use as a basis for its 
appreciation. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
ranks first among appropriate 
presents this year. It is beautiful 
and it is useful. It is ready to 
write instantly at any time in any 
place. Its smooth, easy writing 
without skip, scratch or blot at all 
speeds makes writing a pleasure. 
It is a quality pen inside and out 
with years of service to enhance 
its appreciation. 


There is a size of barrel to fit 
any hand and a choice of points to 
meet any particular pen prefer- 
ence. 


Your dealer will be glad to aid 
you in making the selection. Many 
styles to choose from. From per- 
fectly plain to beautifully orna- 
mented. 


4 ‘ 


Three types — Safety, Self-Filling and 
Regular. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Sold at best stores 





LE.Waterman Company 
19] Broadway - New York 


24 School St., Boston; 115 So. Clark St., Chicago; 
179 St. James St., Montreal; 17 Stockton St., San Francisco; 
41 Kingsway, London, W. C.; 
6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
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Every Hand 
Will Point To Puffed Grains 


If you ask the children what they want 


A million mothers know that. 


No other dainty made from wheat, corn or rice 
appeals to a child like Puffed Grains. 


For Puffed Grains are airy, flimsy bubbles—grains 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


They are so fiercely toasted that they have an almond 
flavor. And they melt like snowflakes in the mouth. 


And these Puffed Grains, which children love, are 
the best possible grain foods for them. 


They are steam-exploded. A hundred million food 
cells in each kernel have been blasted. 


By this unique process—Prof. Anderson’s process— 
these grains are fitted to digest as they never were before. 


They seem like food confections, but they mark the 
farthest apex in a scientific grain food. 


Let children eat all they will. Keep all three kinds 
on hand. 


Puffed Wheat being a whole-wheat prod- 
uct, no substitute need be bought with it. 











Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 


Each 15c Except 
in Far West 





With Butter, Cream and Sugar, 
or in Mil 


After school, crisp and slightly butter for 
hungry children to eat dry. 
Mix them in your fruit dish—scatter in 


your soups. Above all, serve them in all 
bowls of milk. 














The Quaker Qals (Qmpany 


SOLE MAKERS 
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Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


year’s flowering of débutantes, and the mothers, 
who were in the main uncomprehending, had 
much difficulty in keeping their daughters in 
hand. More marriages than usual took place 
across the social line; and they were less cried 
out upon than formerly, because the supply of 
eligible husbands was so patently inadequate. 
But Mildred didn’t formulate her rebellion, 
even to herself, till Mamie Epstein put into 
words her envious longings. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and Mildred had 
brought the big car to take Mamie out riding. 
The chauffeur, under the guiding intelligence 
of Wicks—his twin as to somber, braid- 
trimmed uniform—had found the way down 
the Bowery, across on Rivington Street, not 
unused to the sight of limousines searching out 
the settlements, and south on Orchard Street, 
where the social life of the Ghetto drifted back 
and forth on the sidewalks. Wicks, after one 
glance at the doorway where they stopped, fol- 
lowed his young mistress silently up the stairs. 

The door opened quickly to Mildred’s ring, 
and Mamie appeared against a gay background 
of bright-figured wall paper, large-patterned 
rug, flamboyant sofa cushions and gilt-framed 
pictures, distinguished by her new and star- 
tling simplicity, by her plain serge dress and 
her plain dark hat and her imitation but mod- 
est lace collar and her plain black shoes. This 
much sartorial wisdom Mamie had gained 
since she and Mildred found themselves side 
by side in the troop train. 


S THEY went down the stairs and crossed 
the sidewalk, Mildred was conscious of 
doors carefully pulled ajar and bright dark eyes 
watching them curiously. Quite an obstruc- 
tion had been formed in Orchard Street by the 
crowd gathered around the low-bodied, high- 
power car with its liveried chauffeur. The 
man looked resentfully at Wicks as he followed 
the girls out of the door. Is it the duty of a 
high-salaried automobile engineer to wrestle 
personally with the young of the proletariat? 
“Get right in, Mamie. Wicks, is the heater 


‘under Miss Epstein’s feet?” 


The dark fur spread over their knees, the 
door slammed and the car moved off, feeling its 
way around into Rivington Street. Mamie 
balked an impulse to catch at the gleaming 
handle of the door as the car at last finished 
its slow threading of the crowded quarters and 
turned swiftly up Fifth Avenue. 

“Lean back, Mamie, you’ll be more com- 
fortable.” 

“Say, Mildred—this is just grand! Just 
like being in heaven it must be to go riding in 
automobiles every day.” 

“T do like riding, Mamie—only I like to 
run the car myself; I can almost think it’s the 
tractor again when I do.” 

“Well, all that’s inside them tractors I 
cleaned every day; it ain’t so much fun that 
I should be getting homesick if somebody else 
does it awhile now.”’ 

They were gliding along up Fifth Avenue 
and Mamie’s quick glance swept from the 
window displays of the smart shops to the 
Greek temples of the money changers—back to 
the towering cathedral, and then settled hap- 
pily as they came abreast of the great houses. 


I< THE fifties the motor was stopped by the 
cross-town traffic, and Apperson Forbes, 
sauntering slowly south in the formal afternoon 
dress of the perfect gentleman, stepped to the 
curb beside it. His glance at Mildred was as 
warm and encircling as he could well make it; 
his glance at Mamie, in spite of the deferential 
bow under the raised hat, was extremely chilly. 

“T was just going down to Washington 
Square to beg your mother for a cup of tea.” 

“T think she’s at home,”’ Mildred told him 
with mischievous simplicity. 

“But I shan’t go now; I’ve changed my 
plan.” 

“Oh, have you? When?” 

“Since seeing you going the other way.” 

Mildred felt herself blushing, not so much 
at what he said and the evident intention of 
his look as at having Mamie witness to it. 

But Mamie was silent until the car began 
nosing itself into the curving ways of Central 
Park. ‘And beaux rich like millionaires even 
if they ain’t so young!” 

There was no use repudiating Mamie’s in- 
ference, for Mildred knew that it was true. 
She turned again to the thing that oppressed 
her. ‘I wish I were working at something— 
doing anything that anybody needed to have 
done, as you are. When you make a shirt 
waist you know that someone is going to wear 
it. Mamie, you may think I am an idiot to 
say so; but, when I think of that work with 
the Unit—especially when we were in the flour 
mill—and how there was always something 
interésting and different to do all day long, and 
people that you liked to talk to and who could 
tell you things you didn’t know—why, I al- 
most cry, I’m so homesick.” 

“Well, Mildred Carver, it’s ashamed to say 
it you should be, with everything just like it 
was heaven somebody told you about! It’s if 
you was working by shirt waists, you should 
worry.” 

“Oh, Mamie, it’s finding every day just like 
the day before-and not having anything that 
interests you to do, and nobody to talk to 
who knows about what you like——”’ 

“Honest, Mildred, you make me mad. 
With not having to get up in the mornings, 
and clothes like every day was New Year’s; 
going to dances by grand gentlemen friends in 
automobiles every night. If you would be 
working by machine operating all day, and 
only dances when the Shirt Waist Union gives 
a Annual Grand Ball and Banquet in’ Avenue 
A Casino, you could say thinking of the Serv- 
ice it.makes you lonesome. And the grand 
young man, to come by you in the railroad 


station when at Christmastime we came back, 
and kissing you like getting engaged, and just 
as easy you could marry him. Ain’t it so?” 

“Mamie! You’re entirely mistaken; I’m 
not engaged to Nick Van Arsdale. I’m not, 
and I’m not going to be. I don’t even know 
where he is; I don’t want to know.” 

‘Just friends you can, if you want it, be; 
but such a grand young man!” 

“Please, Mamie, let’s not talk about it. See, 
isn’t that a new battleship anchored in the 
river?” 


HEY had slid through the park by now, fol- 

lowing its swinging curves without a break 
and over to the river edge. The girls leaned 
forward, watching a tiny launch leave the 
companion ladder and turn toward shore. — 

“Perhaps they are Service boys coming 
ashore. I can’t see their uniforms from here; 
can you?” 

“Not so good. A cousin I got in the Navy 
somewhere. Last month he went in the Serv- 
ice. ‘Mamie,’ he says, ‘not to working by 
cloaks and suits do I come back again.’”’ 

“T’ve a cousin in the Navy too; he gave his 
yacht to the Government during the war, and 
then he liked it so much that he enlisted in the 
Navy and stayed right along. He’s a captain 
now. They might be in the same ship.” 

They sped up Riverside Drive, the river be- 
low now veiled thinly by the bare branches of 
trees, now showing clear for miles to the north 
till the last, worn-down, rounded billows of the 
mountains cut it off. And as the sun began to 
sink and transmute the river into gold, they 
turned and went back through the Sunday 


afternoon quiet of the middle-class respectable © 


quarters, back through the desert silence of 
the business district, back through the ever 
crowding, ever noisy, ever ailing children of 
poor food and darkness and bad air, back to 
Orchard Street dnd Mamie’s home. 

“Never did I think in an automobile 
I should ride up Fifth Avenue. Every day I 
would think how great a pleasure it would be.” 

**Mamie, it isn’t so much fun every day. 
It’s like operating the machine.” 


T WAS a week later that Mildred lunched 

with Ruth Ansell. Ruth’s mother was out, 
and the little maid brought in the little lunch 
and set it before the two girls in the tiny sunlit 
dining room of the apartment overlooking 
Columbia University. 

“Do you like it, Ruth—the scientific man- 
agement you’re studying?” Mildred asked it 
wistfully. 

“Oh, I love it! It’s like making a great ma- 
chine out of people. It’s this way: You take 
a machine that cuts off pieces of iron if 

And Ruth launched into a careful descrip- 
tion of the joys of scientific management as far 
as she’d got with it. It was a good picturing, 
clear, restrained, thoughtful; but Mildred’s 
attention slipped gradually away and, al- 
though she continued to regard her hostess 
with the polite attention compelled by her 
breeding, there was no spontaneity nor life in 
her response. 

Ruth was a little slow in the uptake, but at 
last she stopped short, considered Mildred 
critically and asked: ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Mildred looked up with a start. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Ruth; I seem to be dreadfully 
stupid to-day. I didn’t get much sleep last 
night; that dance at the Eltons’ didn’t begin 
till almost midnight, and I ?? Her voice 
trailed off into silence. 

Ruth considered her soberly, as though she 
were an impersonal problem to be solved, and 
then, melting into a rather rare tenderness, put 
her hand over Mildred’s on the table edge. 
““What is it, Mildred?” 

Mildred started to draw her hand away in 
defense of her reserve, and then, breaking a 
little, turned it palm up to meet Ruth’s. “I 
guess there’s nothing the matter but me. 
I guess it’s because I’m a fool and inadequate 
and everything. But it just seems to me I 
can’t stand it, not to have anything happen 
that I care anything about. I like to go to 
dances and the theater and dinners and 
things—only I don’t like to do it all the time. 
There are just about the same people at every- 
thing too; and they’re all so much alike and 
they say the same things. Now, in the Service 
everybody wasa good deal different from every- 
body else; it was quite exciting every day.” 

It was a very long and very self-revealing 
speech for Mildred Carver to make. 

“T suppose they want you to marry some- 
body,” Ruth said, quite impersonally. 

“That’s the way everybody acts; although, 
of course, they don’t say so.”’ Mildred was 
quite as impersonal as Ruth, but she felt her- 
self blushing. If Mamie had seen Nick kiss 
her at Christmas, Ruth might well have seen it 
too. And here was this awful humiliation that 
he didn’t seem to care anything about her. 
She couldn’t let Ruth know that. 

“Well, why don’t you?” y 

“Tt’s so awful to have that the only thing 
expected »f me; and there’s no one I want to 
marry any;way—too old or too dull or some- 
thing. I con’t see why I should marry just to 
get out of the way.” 

“T don’t either, Mildred. I wouldn’t stand 
it if I were you.” 

“What would you do?” There was a little 
mist in Mildred’s blue eyes. 

“T’d tell them I wouldn’t marry till I 
wanted to—aad nobody could make me.” 

“Well, Ruth, what good would that do? 
Everything would go right along just the 
same.” 

“Don’t let it.” 

“‘Tt’s all very well to say ‘Don’t let it,’ but 
what can I do?” 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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The patriotic definition of gifts this 
year is somewhat like this— 


—tools that will help save something 
toward winning the war 


Electric appliances will enable you and your friends to 
save fuel, to save food, to save time for war work and, 
mayhap, to dispense with a servant. 


But your electric gift buying should conform to these 
Government regulations: 
FIRST: Old electric appliances should be repaired and kept 


in service as long as possible. 


SECOND: No new appliances should be installed where this 
forces the Power Company to use installation mate- 
rials now dedicated to war purposes. 


THIRD: Wherever a wood or coal range, with fuel available, 
will last the war out no new range of any kind should 


be installed. : 





Gifts to save firel, food and time 


To meet war.conditions a number of interesting appliances 
have been discontinued and during the war our three 
factories will produce only such appliances as are essential 
to the well being of the people and effect war savings. 


And remember this: 


Whatever cocking or heating you do electrically makes a decided saving in 
coal. If your Central Station is a water power plant, the saving is 100%. 
If it is a coal plant the saving is from 40% to 60%. Electric Irons save coal 
at the rate of about 583 tons annually for each 1,000 irons in use, and we 
have distributed more than 5,000,000. 


This beautiful 9-cup Panelled E Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner 
Coffee Urn is discontinued sucks up all the dust and re- 


during the war but we are still able moves it. Attaches to any lamp- 
to supply from stock on hand. No socket. Cleaner, $33.00. Attach- 
valves, floats, or traps; automatic ments $10.00 while stock lasts. Not 
S750, As shown, $20.50. Plain made during the war. 


Manufacture of this 5-cup 
This 6-cup nickel Percolator is Percolator has been discon- 


thoroughly practical. Same 
mechanism as “A’’. As pictured in 
nickel, $11.00. We shall make no 
more in aluminum during the war, 
but still have some in stock. $9.50. 


With this 3-heat Radiant Grill 
it is unnecessary to light the 
kitchen range except for the heaviest 
meal, which makes a sharp saving 
in coal for war purposes. Two 


dishes and griddle included, $9.00. 


Every ironing done electrically 

saves forty or fifty pounds of 
coal. Boudoir Set includes 3lb. iron, 
stand for inverting, curling tongs 
and heater. All packed in dainty bag. 
$6.50. Iron only, $5.00. 


tinued during the war, but it can 
still be supplied from stock on hand. 
Same construction as “A’’. $11.00. 


Two slices at once on Hotpoint 

Toaster. Only a cent to make 
the morning’s toast. $6.50 including 
handy rack, for passing. 


H Instant heat day or night, 
with this Comfo. Semi-flex- 
ible. In washable bag. As pictured. 
$9.00. Aluminum, non-flexible,$6.50. 


Any liquid into which Hotpoint 

Immersion Heater is plunged 
begins to heat instantly—baby’s 
milk, shaving water, hot drink, etc. 
As shown, $5.00; larger size, $6.00; 
crook-neck, $7.00. 


Sfotpoint. Hedlite Heater 


Enables you to dispense with the furnace in mild weather and 
thus save quantities of coal for war purposes. Attach this port- 
able heater to any electric light socket and you instantly have 








a glowing bowl of sun-like heat. 





Tilt to project heat rays to spot wanted 
so that you heat the individual instead 
of heating the room. 


— takes chill off dressing or bath room 
— every one breakfasts in comfort 
— glows cheerfully of a cozy evening 
— comfort for invalids and the elderly 


— under the office desk, in warehouse 
or factory it means comfort. 


Warms as the Sun Warms 


Use in any room—any time. Handy 
handle:—carry it from room to room. 


Handsome—bowl of polished copper, 
black enameled outside. Base and 


standard nickeled and polished. 


Guard wires protect from accident but 
permit of easy cleaning. Patented base 
automatically turns heater face upward 
when upset. $9.00. 


YOUR DEALER: Somewhere right 
near you there is a Hotpoint dealer who 
will gladly demonstrate Hedlite Heater 
and the numerous other Hotpoint ap- 
pliances. All Edison Appliances Guar- 
anteed one year. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
Ontario, Calif. Chicago New York 


Manufacturers of these three 


well-known lines of appliances 
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HE simplicity of 

present day fashions 
demands highest quality 
to give rich effects. 
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STA SAS 


Hence the widespread use 
among American women of 


oe 


Skinner's “ 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 
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Their rich colorings and soft draping 
effects, together with their greater wear- 
ing quality, have made SKINNER’S silks 
the standard since 1848. 


ZS 


PANS 


“Look for the Name inthe 
Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons, New York City 


Boston _{t Philadelphia Chicago 


Mills 
Holyoke, Mass. 





"MINIATURES 


66 4 4 2? 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A Miniature of the soldier boy on Parisian Ivory in Water- 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Hamseueey of Domestic 
Sepia, ied from.any good photograph for $5. Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
colo’ SFFRES STUDIO, 6 E. Lafayette ive, Baltimore, Md. Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


Become the Woman 


z You Wish to Bew 


Yre can’t be the useful and happy woman 
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you should be if you are thin, nervous or 
depleted instrength; orif youare 10to40 
poundsabove proper weight; if youarenagged 
by some chronic ailment. May I help you? 
It’s worth everything in the world to you to 
get rid of such conditions. Good health will 
double, treble and quadruple your usefulness— 
and your enjoyment of life. And you can get 
good health in much less time, at much less 
cost and with much less effort than you think. 
Let me provethat statement. Let me tell you, 
without cost or obligation, how I have success- 
fully treated over 85,000 refined women; how 
I have specialized in this work for 16 years; 
how I have won the respect and approval o} 
leading physicians, of prominent men and 
women in all walks of life; how I do my work 
without medicine or ” 
drugs; how I build up 
thin women; how I reduce 
fleshy women; how I help 
women overcome the most 
stubborn ailments; how 
Ihelpwomenper- 
fect theirfigures; 
how all this is 
donein yourhome— 
just a few minutes’ \ 
pleasant work each 
day. I will be very f? 
glad to tell you with- | 
out charge how this | 
is done. 
Write me personally 
and conjidentially. I 
will answer your let- 
ter in the same spirit. 
In addition, I will send 
you hundreds of maga- 
zine and newspaper ar- 
ticles regarding the suc- 
cess of my work. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36 
624 So. Michigan Avenue, Chic 
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The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE 

THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counters, 10. cents, card of 12 

—tmade in six sizes, fast black and silvered. Send 10 cents for card 
Made by THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 

A. L. CLARK & CO,, Inc. Sole Dist ributers 
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HYGIENOL 


Ske STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFF 


The Finest Quality Lamb's Wool 
in Individual Envelopes bearing Trade Mark 
showing Lamb's Face in Circle——+ ‘ 

Five Popular Sizes 
10% 15% 20% 25%35° 
At All Best Dealers’ 


“Protector of All 
Se nt Women's Beauty" 


FRE tllustrates every detail fa ual 
in making of HYGIENOL Powder Puffs 
MAURICE LEVY. IBW.38'"Street , New York City 
porter of Famous @ Simon and. 
Societé Hygiénique Toilet Products 
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652 Broadway, New York City 











“Well, you might go out and get a job, Mil- 
dred. Go to work just as though you were a 
ne girland had to. Pretend that your father 

asn’t got all that money and do as almost 

everybody else has to do—go to work.” 

Mildred looked at her wide-eyed, her lips a 
little apart. ‘‘ How could I find something to 
do?” she asked breathlessly. 

This was a facer for them both. At last 
Ruth ventured: “You might go to an em- 
ployment agency.” 

“T suppose I might!’? Mildred felt a little 
. catch in her throat at the possibility, and then: 

“It would be pretty awful for mother.” 

‘“Well, of course, if you’re going to be senti- 
mental about it, you’ll just let yourself be 
married to somebody you don’t care anything 
about; and then you'll be like all the prehis- 
toric women that never did anything with 
their lives. Mildred, you’ve got to break away 
from it all and be something. Come and study 
scientific management with me; it’s perfectly 
fascinating.” 

“Oh, Ruth, I don’t care anything about 
scientific management. That wouldn’t help at 
all. It isn’t just to find something to do. I’ve 
got things to do all day and all night now.” 

“But, Mildred, something useful dy 

“T know; that’s perfectly all right; but I 
want something that interests me—something 
‘I want to do, to have done.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 

“T don’t know—exactly. I’d have it so that 
everybody in the world can have all they want 
to eat, I guess—to help raise things or grind 
them or something to do with them anyway. 

_I don’t want always to drive a tractor or al- 
ways to work in a flour mill, of course; but 
something I’m interested in.” 

“Well, Mildred, you’re a perfect fool not to 
do it—a perfect fool! It’s your life you’re liv- 
ing, not your father’s or mother’s. It’s your 
own work you’ve got to do! Just go right out 
and do it; nobody can stop you!” 





T APPEARED to Mildred, as she thought 

over what Ruth had said, that there wasn’t 
any real reason why she shouldn’t try the kind 
of life that she wanted to live; nobody could 
stop her, of course. 

Ruth had said to her that there was no use 
being rich and popular and a débutante if you 
were just in prison all the time. Ruth thought 
she was missing all her chances, standing it 
like this. And, besides, what right had she not 
2 do her share just as though she was a sol- 

ier? 

“‘What’s the use of having everything if it 
doesn’t do you any good?” Ruth had asked. 
“‘Why, if I was as rich as your people are I’d 
work all I wanted to! I’d go where I liked and 
talk with whoever I chose. I think sometimes 
rich people are perfect fools.’ 

Mildred, sitting quiescent while Henriette 
coiled her light hair with the elaborate simplic- 
ity appropriate for the débutante, standing 
dully while the maid slipped the filmy folds of 
her gown over her head and buttoned her long 
gloves and laid the velvet wrap over her shoul- 
ders, so that she might dine with people she 
didn’t care for, and go afterward to a musical 
comedy in which she hadn’t the least inter- 
est, kept repeating to herself Ruth’s words: 
“Sometimes rich people are perfect fools!” 

At the dinner Apperson Forbes sat beside 
her, watching her out of his heavy-lidded eyes 
and flatteringly monopolizing her attention. 
He made this monopoly tantamount to ex- 
treme devotion, and carefully, subtly, he dis- 
played the goods he had to offer: 

“I’m running down to New Orleans for the 
races next week—got a colt entered for the 
handicap. Id like to have you see him start. 
Do you suppose your mother would come down 
in my care? We could ask a pleasant party— 
the youngest Townsend and Minnie Martin; 
and Van Dorn’s back—got his divorce last 
week, and there’s that young English actor, 
Whitehall— clever fellow, lots of amusing 
stories; and perhaps Alice DuVal, just to give 
it snap—if Mrs. Carver doesn’t object.” 


ILDRED felt herself flush. It sounded 

so amusing, so different from the rather 
subdued gayety countenanced in the break- 
ing in of the young women of the Carvers. 
That kind of thing had a forbidden charm; she 
wanted to see what it was like; the possibility 
excited her. 

But she answered soberly enough: “I’m 
afraid we’ve got a pretty full week. I know 
mother is giving two dinners; and there’s the 
Junior League play I’m to have a part in. But 
wouldn’t it be fun if we could go?” 

“Tt would be—fun, if you could come— 
without having to consider other people any- 
way.” 

The remark was half a question, but Mildred 
was already deft enough not to take notice of 
that fact. 

Apperson Forbes changed the basis of his 
attack. He was in no sense a birdlike person, 
to flit from bough to bough; he was simply in 
command of many avenues of approach. 

‘“‘T was in Tiffany’s the other day; they’ve 
got some new things made by this Frenchman 
that’s gone in for jewelry—Dunois, isn’t it? 
Showed me some of those pale-blue sapphires 
set into a collar with yellow diamonds; rather 
splendid thing. Be just right on you, blue and 
gold. I thought I’d buy it—would have bought 
it if there’d been any chance of its being 
worn.” 

His intent eyes, trying to look straight into 
Mildred’s and being shut out by the protecting 
droop of her lashes, fixed themselves on the 
rose white of her young shoulders. 

Now there is a great difference between being 
financially able to buy jewels and actually buy- 
ing them. Mildred’s ornaments were the sim- 
plest that a young girl with all the command of 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 
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wealth tempered by taste could expect. Her 
mother’s jewels were rich and sedate; but this 
collar sounded like barbaric splendor, like a 
revolt against limitations, and, being in a state NM 
of general revolt anyway, it drew her. 

“Tt must be wonderful!” she exclaimed. 

“If you’d drop in there—to-morrow, per- } 
haps—I’d like to have them show it to you; 
of course, if you happened to like it ——” what 
There was another tentative pause-as his sen- 
tence died without an ending. b 

my 


NN D allthrough the dinner and at the theater 
afterward, when he drew his chair close 


truei 
behind hers in the box, there was the persistent s 
suggestion of the kind of amusement which : n 
would be more exciting than the stereotyped tive 
social life of the débutante, which was obvi- 

ously palling upon her. And Mildred, rising a of ar 
little to the talk, as to something easier to fill 

her life with than the study of scientific 

management or working on a farm, and not to ta 


involving any heart-breaking conflict with her 
family, dimpled and blushed and laughed in 
her little rising scale, and found the comedy 
not so dull as it might have been, and took just 
a little scared enjoyment in the thinly veiled 
vulgarity of it; and came home to lie high 
against her pillows, with a half determination 
to take this way of spicing the flattening flavor 
of life. Nobody expected her to do anything 
except amuse herself. Nobody even thought 
about her working for the country, because 
she was a citizen, as Mr. Barton was working 
in the flour mill. It was perfectly evident that 
Nick didn’t care anything about her. 
“Sometimes rich people are: perfect fools!” 
Well, why shouldn’t she marry Apperson 
Forbes, if he asked her?—and he would ask 
her; she was quite sure of that. She wasn’t 
bound to Nick, certainly. She hadn’t had a 
letter from him for two months, and then only 
the most impersonal sort of a one about noth- 
ing in particular. And besides, to marry Nick 
meant forever being in just the same thing she 
was in now, only a little different stage of it, 
like the young matrons she saw everywhere. 
Of course they’d keep house and all that— 
and perhaps there’d be And she took her 
thoughts resolutely from Nick and put them 
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back on Apperson Forbes, and race horses, and to 
people who were said to be very good fun but do 17 
whom some folks would rather not meet, and 
startling jeweled collars. : And then—drifting corm 
to the man himself and those long, slender 
hands and long, narrow eyes—suppose it had tug 
been he out on the veranda at Torexo last year; 
suppose is arms had gone round her and his cart 
lips had met hers and 

She slid down from her pillows and pulled not 
the coverlet over her head, as though afraid. 

“‘I wish,” said Mildred suddenly at break- ally 
fast the next morning, “‘that I had something m ; 
to do.” 1n | 


Frank looked over the top of his paper; 
Mary stopped with an unopened letter in her 
hand; Wicks, standing immovable beside the 
sideboard, jumped. 

“T thought I heard somebody complaining 
ged that she never had any time to her- 
self. 

“Oh, father, that isn’t what I mean. I 
mean work.” 

“‘T should think, dear, you’d find what you’re 
doing a good deal like work; it takes all day 
and most of the night.” 

“T know it does, mother; and it doesn’t 
amount to anything when it’s done.”’ 

“What,” said Frank slowly, ‘‘do you want 
to do, daughter?” 

“T don’t know, father—not exactly. Ruth 
Ansell is going to be a scientific manager and 
help people run their mills; and Mamie Epstein 
is in a shirt-waist factory; but I don’t want to 
do either of those things; I don’t think I 
could.” 

“‘But, my dear, the conditions are so differ- 
ent! Mamie Epstein has, of course, to earn her 
living; and I suppose that Professor Ansell 
wouldn’t be able to provide his daughter with 
an adequate income either.” 

“Oh, mother, I don’t want to work because 
I want money; I want to work because I like 
it, because it interests me, and because the 
government needs me to help.” 


hoy 
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Frank Carver tried to pull together his 
thoughts on the character of his daughter, 
thoughts which had been accumulating since 
he saw her absorbed into the Service at the 
Grand Central Station—what the gang boss 
had told him of her ability to manage a ma- 
chine; what John Barton had said to him in 
Minneapolis; her attempt to rescue Arthur 
Wintermute. He realized poignantly that this 
lovely girl and successful débutante was a 
sport, biologically speaking, from the family 
stock and to be reckoned with along new lines. 

Mary Carver pointed out to her dissatisfied 
daughter how impractical her idea was. It 
would, she insisted, make it utterly impossible 
for her to go on with the things she was doing 
now; and of course it was not to be thought 
of that those could be given up. Mildred felt 
herself snowed under with reasoning that she 
couldn’t refute, but not any more willing to 
endure the bars which social usage, like a steel 
riveter, was busily fastening about her. She 
was baffled, but knew there must be a way out. 

And then, just when Mrs. Carver and 
Mildred had gone upstairs, came Waddell, 
still, swift, dignified in his obsequious serving, 
to say that a Mr. Barton wished to see Miss 
Carver, The gentleman had no card. Was 
Miss Carver in? 

Mrs. Carver was quite uncomprehending 
until Mildred reminded her softly. 

‘She is in, Waddell,”’ she answered after an 
irresolute pause. 
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Don’t Cheat Your Boy 


on Christmas Morning 
by Alfred C.Gilbert 





MOTHER once com- 

plained,“I don’t know 
what I’m going to do with 
my boy, he’s getting so de- 
structive!” Wis destruc- 
tiveness, I found, consisted 
of an unquenchable desire 
to take things to pieces— 
the clocks, the phonograph, 
the washing machine, and 
so on. He always planned 
on putting them together 








again, but generally they 
were too much for him. 


She was cheating her boy—yes, 
cheating the lad’s creative instinct. 
What he wanted—what every real 
boy wants—is to see things take 
shape under his hands—to grow, 


: $1.50 to $37.50. All toy stores. 
to assume new forms. It is the 





“THE TOY LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL” 


This is the original toy of the Gilbert line. More boys have been fas- 
cinated with Erector engineering play than with any.other toy in the world. 

Erector wins the real boy’s fancy because it is the one construction Toy 
made true to mechanical detail, and contains every esseritial engineering part— 
big girders, large and small wheels geared and hubbed for every engineering 
purpose, shafting, corner plates, angle-irons, pinions, pulleys, gear-wheels, 
nuts and bolts—all the details dear to a boy’s heart and satisfying his creative Boys. 
instinct. Erector No. 4 includes the famous Gilbert Motor, operated with 
Reversing Switch Base, and when ey, geared’ will lift 200 pounds 
weight. Price of No. 4, $5.00, in Canada $7.50 


Other sets from $1 00 to $25.00. In Canada | Kee Sfmt Yow 


work like the genuine, toys that 
aren’t true to life—he’s hurt— 
he feels cheated —and he won't 
take a lasting interest in them. 
But every Gilbert Toy gives 
more fun the longer he plays with 
it, because he makes and does 
real things with it! 


Give Your Boy 
This Fun 


To make the fun of playing 
with Gilbert mechanical or 
scientific toys still more realistic, 
I founded the Gilbert Engineer- 
ing Institute 


for Boys—free | GIRLS TOO! 
to all Gilbert 6 I haven’t 





forgotten 
the girls— 
here is a 
dainty and 
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dominant instinct of life, just 
coming to the surface in a boy. This young chap was feeling the 
tug of that instinct, but his parents only thought of giving him 
carts, and balls, and games—useful and necessary, of course, but 
not enough. So to satisfy his creative instinct he had liter- 
ally to destroy. He ‘took things to pieces’’ partly because, 
in so doing, they assumed new shapes for him, partly in the 
hope of putting them together—duz/ding them, again! 
Do you cheat your boy that way? 
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I have devoted my life to 
the making of toys—toys that 
are royal fun, but toys that at 
the same time satisfy a boy’s 
creative instinct. With Gilbert 
Toys a boy plays, but as he 
plays, he is making things, cre- 
ating, being a doer! 





QILBERT ELECTRICAL SET 


Complete miniature apparatus and plain, 
simple instructions. With it boys can make 
their own toy motor, set up electric bells, 
and do dozens of fascinating things. Prices 
$1.00 to $10. In Canada, $1.50 to $15. At 
all toy stores. 











Some toy makers think I 
am foolish because I take the designing of toys so seriously. 
Every Gilbert Toy’ rings true to the original. To make 
Erector I studied the steel-work of real life, and designed 
the parts of Erector to be just like the genuine. To make 
the Gilbert Machine Gun, I went into mechanical details 
that others wouldn’t bother with. The Gilbert Chemistry 
Outfit is scientifically correct; the Gilbert Electrical Set isa 
real miniature labora- 


societies. We 
have our official magazine—GILBERT Toy 
Tips—we tell each other about the experi- 
ments we make and models we build, and 
when any boy does something particularly | €or’, 6,2cting 
good in his play, why, we award degrees, | p.mercy. Kirst Aid” 
diplomas and even medals of honor, just | ¢ssribes just how to 
like the regular engineering institutes! | 3370 alta nad 
And it’s all play at the same time. 


NURSE’S OUTFIT 


Includes cap, apron, 
arm-band, scissors, ab- 
sorbent cotton, adhe- 
sive tape, splints— 











Christmas is coming—our first real War Christmas. We’re 
all going to sacrifice, of course. You're not going to give 
the kind of Christmas presents you used to give, and you’re 
not going to receive them, either. We're all agreed on that. 
But the little folks—that boy who'll be the boy in khaki, if 
such are needed, in a few years—that boy who has so fey 
childhood Chirtseonages at best—tell me, honest, now, is it 
right to sacrifice him? Should that little chap of yours, who’s 
dreaming even now of Christmas morning, be forgotten, 
disappointed on that day of all days for a boy? Sacrifice the 
big folks’ Christmas if need be, but as long as we can, let the 
boys and girls have Christmas! 


And don’t cheat your boy with flimsy, useless toys— give 
him the right kind of play—the kind he really wants. Gilbert 
Toys are as easy to get as imitations; all toy stores sell them. 
Tell your dealer that you want to see Gilbert Toys—the toys 
that are genuine. 


Write now for the 








tory of electricity; the 
Gilbert Magic Set gives 
a boy the same tricks that 
stage magicians use. 
So it is with a// 
Gilbert Toys. For I 
tell you, a2 boy knows— 








Gilbert Catalog. Itillus- 
trates and describes the 
completeline of Gilbert 
Toys; also tells all about 
the Gilbert Institute, 
how your boy may join 
and win the various 








he knows what his toys 
ought to be, better pos- 
sibly than you mothers 
and fathers do! And if 
you cheat him—if you 
give him toys that don’t 


A regular little chemical laboratory, 
absolutely safe, but fascinating and 
interest-holding for years. Manual 
shows your boy how to make disappear- 
ing ink for his secret letters, how to make 
fire without a match, how to make soap, 
and dozens of other chemical wonders. moment, : but how 6 aive eal oe. 

Prices $2.00 to $5.00. In Canada, juror’s exhibitions. Prices to 
$3.00 to $7.50. All toy stores. Be eg tos. AB 


All the realistic details a boy de- 
mands, from the detachable maga- 
zine clip, automatic traversed 
elevation, and full circle swivel, 
permitting anti-aircraft work or 
storming up a hill, to its ten snappy 
but harmless shots per second. 
Manual shows how to organize a | 
real machine gun squad in true 
military style. Price $3.50. In 
Canada, $5.25. All toy stores. 


Engineer Degrees. Send 


now for free copy. 


Oh, the fun with this set! Com- 
plete apparatus and simple instruc- 
tions for performing the vanish- 
ing handkerchief, the multiplying 
billiard balls, the mystic beads, and 
many other amazing feats. Not 
only how to mystify folks at any 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


101 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 





In Canada: 
TheA.C. Gilbert-Menzies Co. Limited 
439 W. King Street, Toronto 
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The Light of the 


Star of Peace 


By Elizabeth Montgomery | 





A Service for Sunday Schools, Prepared to Bring the Infant Savior of the World 
Before the Children at Christmastime 





NY number of characters may 
|| participate. Sentences may 
YA.| be assigned to three or four 
|| only, or divided to give parts 
to as many as possible. 

Costumes may be copied 
from church pictures giving 
Oriental coloring. The An- 
GEL CuHorIrR is in white, with 
wings; the MESSENGER also 
in a white robe, with large white wings. 

The whole service should go as quickly as pos- 
sible without apparent haste, and should be abso- 
lutely free from noise. 

The Grotto must be previously arranged at the 
. back of the stage and concealed by a curtain which 
parts in the middle and pulls back easily on both 
sides. The one representing the MADONNA sits by 
the crib back of the curtain before the service be- 
gins. Have the crib empty but covered, with some 
s-raw showing. Do not represent the CHILD. 











PART I 
PROLOGUE, by Reader, from Matthew ii, 1-2. 


First WIsE MAN (comes up front, as though 
searching the sky): Once more daylight fades and 
night will bring again the star which guides me 
on. (Pauses, then slowly and clearly): It was a 
dream which led me far, through pathless 
wastes of desert sand, to find the Prince of 
Peace. (Lifts arms and looks heavenward.) O 
great Jehovah, what am I that Thou hast 
blessed me thus! And I am not alone, for by 
my dream Thy love reveals that Thou art lead- 
ing two to bear me company. By grace divine, 
I know that ere the star again appears they 
both will come. (Drops arms, shades eyes with 
hand, looks toward right, seems agitated.) O 
Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man who trusteth 
in Thee! 

SECOND WISE MAN (entering from right, does 
not at first see other, who stands with hands out- 
stretched to meet him. Searches. sky, then sees 
other and walks quickly to meet him, saying): 
The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice! (They 
embrace, each with right hand on the other’s left 
shoulder and lejt hand on the other’s right side, 
near the waist, then gently touch first left cheeks 
together, then right. Both drop arm nearest audi- 
ence and turn, parily facing audience; hold posi- 
lion of other arms.) 

First Wis—E Man: Now do I know, indeed, 
that thou art my brother in the true faith, for 
Thou (looks up), O God, hast proved us. Thou 
hast tried us as silver is tried. . 

SECOND WIsE MAN: All the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth unto such as keep 
His covenant and His testimonies. 

First WIsE MAN (pointing to left): See! See! 
The other comes! 


[THIRD WISE MAN, entering on left, sces others 
and comes forward with arms outstretched to 
meet First WISE Man. They embrace. 


First Wise MAN: Great is the Lord! In 
dreams He told me of thy coming. 

THIRD WISE MAN: So have I known of thee 
(turns to SECOND WISE MAN) and our brother 
here. (Embrace and hold position as described.) 

SECOND WISE MAN: Brother, thou, too, hast 
seen His star in the east? 

THIRD WISE MAN: Yes, and have come to 
worship Him. 

First WIsE MAn: What knowest thou of the 
One we seek? In that distant land, what knowl- 
edge gainedst thou to guide us on? 

TuirD WIse MAN: Hath it not been foretold 
by the Prophet Micah that though Bethlehem 
be small among the thousands of Judah, from 
there shall He come forth that is to be ruler of 
Israel? (Drops arms.) 

SECOND WISE MAN: Yes, “a light to the 
Gentiles and a salvation unto the ends of the 
earth.” 

First Wisk MAN: “His name shall be Im- 
manuel, ‘God with us.’”’ 

THIRD WIsE Man: ‘And He shall be called 
‘the Prince of Peace.’” 

SECOND WISE MAN: “He cometh to preach 
good tidings to the meek, and to bind up the 
broken-hearted.” 

THIRD WIsE MAwn: “And they shall not lift 
up sword, neither shall they learn war any 
more. Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord!” 

First WIsE Man: ‘“O house of Jacob, come 
ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord—our 
Savior and Redeemer.” 

Att WIsE MEN (stretching hands toward 
heaven): ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in.” (Pause.) ‘Who 
is this King of Glory? The Lord of Hosts, Heis 
the King of Glory.” (Drop arms, cross hands 
over breast, kneel, looking upward.) ‘Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 


strength and my Redeemer.” (They arise.as a 
bright light surrounds them, and exclaim): The 
Star! The Star! The heavens declare the 
glory of God! (Exit left.) 


(CurRTAIN) 


PART II 


{Enter several women of Jerusalem richly dressed 
in Oriental costumes. They meet other Jewish 
women carrying jugs of water on their shoulders. 


WoMEN, to WATER CARRIERS: Greetings, 
sisters, and peace. 

AtL WATER CArRrRiERS: The Lord’s peace 
to you. 

Frrst WomAN: You have news to-day! 

First WATER CARRIER: Have you not heard 
of the three great kings who came to Jerusalem 
this morning? 

First Woman: We saw them going by, but 
knew not who they were. 

SECOND WoMAN: They seemed very rich and 
grand. The great camels were white as snow, 
and the silken awnings were richly embroidered 
with gold; and the fringe from their saddles 
was also shining gold. They dressed in royal 
robes. 

SECOND WATER CARRIER: Their servants 
stopped at the well to give the camels drink. 
They said they were bearing gifts of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh to someone they called 
the King of the Jews. 

ALL WoMEN (expressing surprise): The King 
of the Jews! 

THIRD WomAN: Can they mean the promised 
Messiah? 

THIRD WATER CARRIER: We do not know. 
The watchman said that when they came to the 
gate of the city they stopped, and one’of them 
cried: ‘‘Awake! Awake! Put on thy strength, 
O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem!” 

Att Women: Surely they speak of the De- 
liverer! 

FourtH WomAN: What more did they say? 

SECOND WATER CARRIER: They said: ‘‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace!” 

Frrst WATER CARRIER: As they rode on into 
the city one said: ‘Break forth into joy; sing 
together, ye waste places of Jerusalem, for the 
Lord hath comforted His people: He hath re- 
deemed Jerusalem.” 

FourtH Woman: Surely they mean the 
Prince of the House of David! 

First WomMAN: Where did they go? 

FourtH WATER CARRIER: They asked of 
many: “ Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen His star in the east 
and are come to worship Him.” 

SECOND WATER CARRIER: No one knew, and 
they seemed surprised and disappointed. 

THIRD WATER CARRIER: Their servants said 
they came from the East, and have traveled for 
many months, following a star. It disappeared 
as they came near Jerusalem, and they thought 


- they would find the Messiah here. 


First WATER CARRIER: But the star again 
appeared this evening and they went on toward 
Bethlehem. 

ALL Women: Come, let us learn more of them. 
(Exit, right.) (CurTatn) 


READING, from Luke ti, 144%; 8-15. 

[Enter SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM from right. 

First SHEPHERD: The inns of Bethlehem 
will be full to-night. Have you seen the crowds 
passing all day, going up to the city? 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Yes, they are of the 
house of David, and are going up to the city of 
David, our Bethlehem, yonder, to pay their 
taxes and be numbered among his descendants. 

First SHEPHERD: David, the mighty king? 

THIRD SHEPHERD: Yes, he was the youngest 
son of Jesse. When he was a boy taking care of 
his father’s sheep (motions), here in these very 
fields, he was anointed by the Prophet Samuel 
to be the future king of Israel. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Through him the Lord 
promised us a Savior, and that the kingdom of 
David should be established forever. 

First SHEPHERD: When shall this be? 

SECOND SHEPHERD: According to the Prophet 
Daniel, we may expect Him soon. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: One of the prophets said: 
“In that day they shall come seeking Him; a 
multitude of camels, and they from Sheba shall 
come bringing gold and incense.” 

First SHEPHERD: And David said: ‘The 
kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.” 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Yes, and “‘That day the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid.” 

First SHEPHERD: “And a little child shall 
lead them.” Here, where David tended his 
sheep, we will say his prayer. (They kneel, with 


crooks in right hand, and recite the Twenty-third 
Psalm. All sleep except the WATCHMAN. Violin 
plays softly ““While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks.’’) 

WatcHMAN: Look! Look! The world is burn- 
ing! (All arise, cover eyes, then sink to knees, 
faces touching ground. Music continues.) 

MESSENGER: “Fear not! (Pause.) For behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.” (SHEPHERDS arise, but still 
remain on knees. The light grows stronger. SHEP- 
HERDS again fall with faces near ground and re- 
main so.) ‘‘For unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Savior which is Christ the 
Lord.” (Slowly.) ‘‘ And this shall be a sign unto 
you: Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and lying in a manger.” (Suddenly 
a dozen or more girls, fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, forming the ANGEL CHotR, come quickly from 
each side and burst into the chorus of ‘‘Glory to 
God in the Highest.” They surround the MEs- 
SENGER, looking upward, singing. MESSENGER 
smiles as he looks upward, then slowly steps back- 
ward till out of sight. ANGELS conlinue chorus; 
then disappear as they came, on each side, slowly.) 


(CurRTAIN) 


PART III 


[WomeEN oF BETHLEHEM, meeting oiltcr WOMEN 
carrying baskets of fruit. 


First WomAN: Greetings to you, sisters, and 
peace. You have been out of the city? 

First FRUIT VENDER: Yes, to bring fruit to 
sell to the crowds in Bethlehem. 

SECOND WoMAN: Then you have not heard? 

SEconp Fruit VENDER: What news have 
you? 

First WoMAN: We were just going up to see 
the new-born Savior. 

Att Fruit VENDERS: The Savior! 
He? We have not heard. 

First WomAN: You know that all the people 
of the house and lineage of David were called to 
the city to be registered and pay their taxes? 
(Women nod.) The city was crowded last night, 
and many of the travelers had to stop at the 
stables of the inn. Among these was a young 
girl of wondrous beauty, called Mary. 

SECOND WoMAN: She came with Joseph and 
others from the city of Nazareth in Galilee. 

First WoMAN: She was so sweet and fair and 
the stopping place so rude; yet she accepted it 
gratefully, she was so tired from the journey. 

Turrp Fruit VENDER: She is a descendant 
of King David? 

SECOND Woman: Yes, through Boaz, of 
Bethlehem, here, who married Ruth. Last 
night her child was born. Some shepherds came 
in from the fields and said an angel Messenger 
came to them there and told them they would 
find the Savior a little child, born in a manger 
and wrapped in swaddling clothes. 

FourtH Woman: And there was a host of 
angels singing ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

THIRD WoMAN (excitedly): Three kings came 
to Bethlehem with a great caravan of camels 
and many servants, and asked “‘ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews?” 

First WoMAN: They said they had seen His 
star in the east and had come to worship Him. 
They went toward the stables, and we are going 
too. (Start.) 

Att Fruit VENDERS: Come quickly, let us 
go! (WOMEN show suppressed excitement.) 


Who is 


(CuRTAIN) 


PART IV 
READING, from Matthew ti, 3-13. 


[Violin plays softly. ANGEL Cuotr file past one 
another in two lines, singing ‘‘Glory to God,” 
etc. Stop in semicircle across back of stage. 
Two girls nearest middle of curtain pull curtain 
back, revealing MOTHER and manger cradle. 
MESSENGER siunds back of cradle with emblem 
of peace in hand. MotTHER clasps hands in 
attitude of prayer; ANGELS cross arms over 
breast and look toward cradle. 

[Enter SHEPHERDS. They kneel at right and left 
of foot of crib; hands clasped over breast. Enter 
Wise MEN bearing gifts, who kneel, just as 
others, nearer front. Enter WOMEN and FRUIT 
VENDERS, who look at crib, then kneel, clasp 
hands and bow heads. 

{Violin plays “‘ Holy Night, Silent Night.”” Choir 
or one voice sings behind scenes. At end of song 
all burst into song, “‘Joy to the World” (two 
verses). ANGELS spread arms ; children sit erect 
upon knees as song is begun, hands clasped and 
raised slightly above head. At the words “ Let 
Earth Receive Her King’? the kneeling children 
extend arms upward, palms open, then clasp 
hands just below chin, looking toward crib. 
ANGELS, hands. crossed on breast, are looking at 
crib, as are MOTHER and MESSENGER. 
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A Special Process which we own and control 
is followed in the preparation of PURITY 
OATS. All indigestible and waste material 
is eliminated and only the most nutritious 
portion of the grain is used, producing a 
food that cannot be excelled. This round 
package—ORIGINAL WITH US—is sané- 
tary, paraffine-lined, practically mcisture- 
proof and air-tight. Under our process and 
in this package, PURITY OATS will retain 
their natural sweet, nutty flavor at any sea- 
son in all climates indefinitely, and we 
guarantee them to be free from bugs and 
weevil. Your grocer is instructed to return 
your money if you are not satisfied. 


rURITY OATS COMPANY 


OST mothers provide 
Rolled Oats for the 
family breakfast because they 
know how wholesome they 
are — especially for children. 


Purity 
Rolled Oats 
Totally Different 


The above guarantee,which 
is printed on every Purity 
Oats Package, will be appre- 
ciated by mothers who be- 
lieve that in food the best 
is none too good. 


PURITY OATS COMPANY 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 











Iam makingacoun- 
try-wide sales-drive 
on Kalamazoo Stoves 


Get My Book—It Will Make ” 
You Forget High Prices 


I sell direct from my factories—ship 
on 30 days’ trial—cash or easy pay- 
ments — unlimited, unconditional —— —_ 
guarantee, Write at once, Ask for ' 
Catalog No. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 


‘A Kalama 


ecer Direct to You 
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L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
is made strongest where the wear is hardest 
Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. 


Tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are ac- 
curately marked; colors won't fade; soles and toes are 


smooth, seamless and even. 


There are styles for every member of the family, for every- 
day work, dress or school, selling at 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents 
Look for the Durable-DURHAM Trade Mark 


per pair. 
ticket attached to each pair. 


Write to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., 
New York, for Free Catalog, showing all styles. 


Warm, 


comfortable wer Stone's 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 
for coldest weather 


There are styles of Durablee DURHAM Hosiery 
for every month in the year. Some are light and 
sheer, some medium weight, some heavy for hard 
work and now for Winter weather you can get the 
same honest quality in Durable- DURHAM Fleecy- 
lined Hosiery. The fleecing inside is soft, thick and 
warm. Every pair is long-wearing and good looking. 
Ask your dealer for this splendid fleecy-lined hosiery. 
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Three of the 
finevaluesin 
Durable- DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 





JACK FROST 
chen sock. 
Heavy weight. 
Double flecey: 
ined 


warmth at Pen a 








uble _reinfor 


heels and toes. 


Sizes 6 to 74/2, 35¢ 
Sizes 8 to 10, 50c 


SNOWBOUND 

A big and warm 
stocking, outsize, 
Se tice: asd 

le - line 
throughout. Full 
of warmth and full 
of wear. Extra 
large and — 


top. Str 
Uissishees a hn 


and toes, 


Price 50 cents 





HIKER 


An extra warm and 
long wearing sock. 
Double fleec meee 
throughout. Fall 
warmth and fl br 
wear. Strongly rein- 


forced heels and toes. 
Price 35 cents 





DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 











Needed by Every Knitter! 










LENGTH 6% INCHES, WEIGHT 2 02, 
AKES a flat ball that doesn’t roll, 
can’t tangle, unwinds from center, and 
makes knitting easier and quicker. 
(Picture shows completed ball removed 
from winder.) 
Handsome hand polished finish 35c each. 
Beautiful celluloid enamel finish, pink, 
baby blue, or ivory white 50c each. Sent 
postage paid 3c extra. An attractive gift. 
Sold by leading stores and by 


E. B. ESTES & SONS, 364 Fifth Ave., New York 


Established 1847 





Save Coal—Have a Warm Bed 
in a cold room 
$ 25 all night 









It can’t It won't 
roll over 
Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 
For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation; also A 
Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to filland handle. Pat. screw 
top—guaranteed not to leak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
cal, sanitary and lastsa lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.50. 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


D - and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers 
ruggists good sellers, Write for our special prices in quantities. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 105 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mas3. 










































school. 


LAYFUL puppy dogs, A_<—? \ 
chubby little boys, and sa x 
snuggly Ascher’s sweaters! 
They go together, just naturally. 
Ascher’s Knit Goods are as charm- 


ing as they are practical—fit both 
for the blowy outdoors and for sheltered home and 


Stock the wardrobes with Ascher’s Knit Goods— 
baby’s, youngster’s, and mother’s,—Bootees, Sacques, 
Leggings, Sweaters, Shawls, House Jackets, Caps, 
Spencers, Snugglers, Hoods, Mittens, etc. They 
are all the same, unsurpassed Ascher’s quality, 
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KNIT GOODS 


‘identified by the label of the lamb. 
Simon Ascher & Co. Inc. 


Established since 1879 
362D Fifth Ave., New York 


Name and address 
of nearest dealer sell- 
ing Ascher’s Knit 
Goods furnished up- 


on request, f 




















My Books That You Kihow 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


down, we had an oblong panel of canvas 
painted with branches, leaves and ripe olives, 


and in the center, painted in old English text, 


were the words “Olive’s Part.” It was fitted 
into its rightful niche over the new fireplace, 
a little fire was laid on the owl andirons, and 
Olive, now a very old lady, lighted the first 
fire on the hearth—somewhat tearfully per- 
haps, but with great pride. When, that night, 
we illuminated all the windows of the ell with 
kerosene lamps and candles, the neighbors 
gathered at their doors and exclaimed: ‘‘ Land! 
Look at ‘Olive’s Part’! There ain’t been a 
light there for twenty years!”’ 

For some time before her death she was 
wont to visit the house on all occasions when it 
was open to the public for Dorcas Bazaars, and 
the like, and she always sat in the rocking-chair 
in the study for the sake of hearing people ask: 
“What is that painting over the fireplace? 
What is the meaning of ‘Olive’s Part’?”’ 

There have been brief seasons of collabo- 
ration in my literary life. It was inevitable 
that my author sister and I, interested in the 
same subjects and having similar tastes, should 
occasionally work together, although our at- 
tempts have been only in educational fields 
and in the making of anthologies. The method 
was simple. The younger sister read uncounted 
tomes of fairy tales, culled from the literatures 
of all languages, and decided on the best three 
hundred. Then the elder sister read the three 
hundred for the purpose of selecting the best 
one hundred and fifty. These were the subject 
of long discussion and frequently of spirited 
argument, until we agreed on a hundred, the 
situation becoming so acute that now and then 
we were obliged to ‘‘trade off” our individual 
favorites, the elder or the younger partner 
saying with heat: “I will never give up this 
one if you persist in choosing that!” 

Those volumes of educational essays, and 
those books of verse, fairy tales, myths and 
legends, compiled for young people with such 
solicitous care, were scarcely looked upon as 
serious collaboration. The task was some- 
thing like marriage that ‘‘ halveth trouble and 
joy doth double”; but it doubtless prepared 
me for working with others. 


ELDOM have I had more delightful experi- 

ences than collaborating, some years ago, 
with three talented Scotswomen, Mary and 
Jane Findlater and Charlotte Stuart, who 
wrote several historical novels under the pen 
name of Allan McAulay. 

We were together in Torquay, longing for a 
holiday away from that lonely but somewhat 
woman-ridden town, and finally, after much 
correspondence which brought us no offer of a 
cottage on Dartmoor, our desired haven, found 
someone who would take us in as lodgers and 
provide our meals; so we departed forthwith 
in the gayest spirits. 

Long before this, at Lochearnhead in the 
Highlands, we had talked vaguely of writing 
something together purely for amusement, but 
the moment might never have arrived had it 
not been for a prolonged season of untoward 
weather. 

We halted at the little station of Stoke Bab- 
bage at three o’clock on the fine afternoon of a 
spring day. The horse which took us, some- 
what reluctantly, to our unknown residence 
was not of a stock to tempt us to frequent 
drives, though we consoled ourselves with 
thoughts of long walks in the bracing air of 
the moor. 

Presently a scattered village appeared; then 
came a slope of rocky hillside leading up to 
Grey Tor, a mountain of granite; then a com- 
fortable looking inn that we passed with pro- 
phetic reluctance, and in a few minutes we 
drew up at Mrs. Buncombe’s cottage. 

At four we had tea that neither cheered nor 
inebriated, with slices of bread from a heavy 
household loaf, followed three hours later by a 
meal described by Mrs. Buncombe as supper. 
After supper we gathered hungrily around a 
small grate fire and talked hopefully of next 
day, drowning by acclamation of three voices 
the pusillanimous suggestion of the fourth that 
we should desert our cottage for the inn. 


EXT day dawned cold, gray, misty, drizzly, 

with a cutting east wind. Before we could 
cross the threshold it began to rain. The rains 
on Dartmoor are anything but gentle; those 
that greeted us were fierce, steady and prac- 
tically continuous for three days. We had few 
books, and neither sewing nor cards for: soli- 
taire; so at teatime of the second day despair 
had practically overshadowed the party. 

Suddenly an idea darted into my mind. I 
paced the narrow strip of floor between the 
table and the door, formulating my plans. 
Then I explained: ‘‘We will now collaborate 
on a story, instantly and as long as may be 
necessary! It will be only for’fun; just a sort 
of life-saving experiment. Take your pencils 
and pads; don’t argue or rebel; sit up to the 
table and I’ll show you the game. 

“Let us pretend that we are four imaginary 
persons on Dartmoor, staying, not here (heaven 
forbid!) but at that nice inn we should never 
have passed coming from the station. Each of 
us must choose a character likely to be useful 
in a plot, and write in the first person the chap- 
ters belonging to her, carrying on the story, of 
course, that has been outlined by her prede- 


sor. 

“T shall be an American girl from the South 
traveling in England with my widowed mother. 
If nene of you want to be the widowed mother 
you can choose something different and the 
widowed mother can stay upstairs in her bed- 
room at the inn and appear only by indirec- 
tion. My name is—let me see— Virginia 
Pomeroy. I am the heroine; aged twenty- 
two and more than common handsome. I am 
sorry to be greedy, but if I have to begin the 


book I ought to haye some advantage. — 
think for five minutes by the Buncombe clock, 
and then tell me who you have. decided 
to be.” 

At the appointed time “Allan McAuley” 
spoke first. ‘‘ Before anyone else chooses,” she 
said, ‘I shall be the lover, Sir Archibald Max- 
well Mackenzie, of Kindarroch, N. B.”’ 

“Oh!” I cried. ‘I am his for the asking, his 
name is so delightful!” 

‘*Better wait!’’ she replied. ‘‘I have a per- 
fectly detestable, but good-looking and distin- 
guished, third cousin who will do for the hero 
without change. I shan’t have to invent, I 
shall only present him photographically.” 

“Our book will at least be read by your own 
family!” I said. ‘‘Next!” 

“T shall be Mrs. MacGill,” said Mary Find- 
later. ‘‘I am an elderly invalid from Aberdeen, 
eT from influenza at the Grey Tor 

nn.” 


ND here we all shouted, for it was our 

affectionate belief that no one could draw 

a stuffy, snuffy, disagreeable, selfish old woman 

better than the person who had volunteered 
to do it. 

“There seems to be little left for me,” said 
Jane Findlater. ‘‘I had thought of a second 
British lover for the American girl, but after 
hearing about Mrs. MacGill from Aberdeen _I 
prefer to be Cecilia Evesham, her downtrodden 
companion. When I see how the hero turns 
out, ‘Cecilia’ may fall in love with him, too, 
and prove, in a plaintive English middle-class 
way, a rival to ‘Virginia,’ who, of course, will 
be rich as well as beautiful.” 

The rain continued to fall incessantly, and 
during two days and evenings we played our 
little literary game, handing our chapters to 
one another and compelling our successors to 
take up the thread where we dropped it, not 
only developing her chosen character, but 
carrying on the story. 

So The Affair at the Inn was finished and, 
although light as a cream puff and properly 
unpretentious, it pleased a greater number of 
readers than Robinetta, our second and last 
attempt at four-sided collaboration. 

Robinetta was a story of life in a certain 
little Devonshire village famous for its plum 
trees and wonderful jam. It was of much bet- 
ter workmanship and substance and written 
this time in the third person, with such good 
“dovetailing,”’ we thought, that no reader 
could discover where one writer left off and the 
next began. I never discovered that anybody 
cared especiallly to solve the riddle! Very 
great personages would have to collaborate on 
a very striking piece of work to make the 
public eager to disentangle it, crediting each 
with his particular virtue and discrediting 
each with his special share of failure. 

Collaboration now being over, my memory 
travels from Mrs. Buncombe’s stuffy sitting 
room and the wonderful Devonshire moorland 
to New England, where I suddenly felt like 
writing a tale of life among the Shakers. Asa 
child I had been taken to attend the religious 
services and visit the brethren and sisters in 
Alfred, Maine; and I had seldom let a year go 
by without renewing my acquaintance with 
those still living in the settlement. 

When the book was nearly finished I wrote 
to Elder Green and Sister Lucinda, outlining 
my story and asking if I might come over and 
stay a few days in the Women’s Community 
House. A glad welcome came by return post 
and, with manuscript on the seat beside me, 
I drove along the sixteen miles of country road 
between “‘Quillcote”’ and the Shaker Village. 


HE background of Susanna and Sue stands 

out more vividly than that of most of my 
books because it is a thing apart—so unique, 
so hidden away and of such heavenly tranauil- 
lity. I ate my plain meals in a little dining room 
that shone with cleanliness; then hurried back 
to my equally spotless bedroom with its white 
floor, its iron, bedstead, its lavender-scented 
cotton sheets, its straight-backed, rush- 
bottomed chairs and pine tables. 

It was a beautiful place in which to write 
and a more beautiful place in which to be still 
and think, surrounded as one was by such 
unworldly examples of cheerful self-denial, 
temperance and devotion to an ideal that re- 
quired all these qualities in a true believer. 

After supper I used+to play the cabinet organ 
and sing Shaker hymns with Elder Green and 
some of the sisters. I really forgot my own 
personality and always imagined myself as 
Susanna during my entire visit. 

On two mornings I read to the children of 
the community, many of them orphans or 
motherless; some of them waifs and strays 
cared for and taught with the ardent hope that 
they might upbuild the Shaker faith. I had 
told the sisters and Elder Green the plan of my 
story, but it was with some embarrassment 
that I read it aloud for their criticism, although 
I had such respect for the unassuming virtue 
of their lives that I knew I had treated their 
creed with deference and understanding. 

The Shakers have an affection for Susanna 
and Sue—their ‘‘own book,” as they call it— 
written as it was by a dear, though religiously 
misguided, friend, and a copy of it lies on the 
cabinet organ in the sitting room, just under a 
photograph of the author. 


OW comes the background of Rebecca of 

Sunnybrook Farm,which the world doubt- 
less supposes to be the darling of my heart. I 
should be ungrateful were I not fond of a book 
that has been translated into six languages; 
though let me assure the uninformed reader 
that this noble record furnishes little real proof 
of the value of a book. It may mean only that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 



























































This Jiffy-Jell dessert with 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins will 
delight your family. 





When you make corn bread, 
just add Sun-Maid Seedless 
Raisins (red package). 





A few Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins give new zest to fruit 
salad. 





This delicious dish of boiled 
rice with raisins costs only 1 
cent. 





Please your family circle by 
serving Indian corn meal pud- 
ding with raisins. 


“Luxury 
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Flavors” 


In War-Time Foods 
At 1 to 4 Cents per Serving 


HIS will answer the 

question of thousands of 

women who want to 
serve attractive foods at costs 
that will keep bills down. For 
here are simple ways to put 
“luxury flavors’’ into the so- 
called, plainer dishes. 


Serve boiled rice with ratsins 
instead of plain ‘‘boiled rice’’. 
See how the raisins improve 


this dish. 


Don’t serve bread pudding or Indian 
pudding plain, but add raisins to lend 
a luscious, fruity flavor. 


Use raisins in Jiffy-Jell and other 
jelly desserts. The raisins make them 
immensely more attractive. 


Try prunes or other fruits stewed 
with raisins instead of without. They 
66 ae . . ee 
are different dishes’’ with the raisins. 


Raisins make corn bread a more 
acceptable wheat-saving food. And 
raisins better all fruit salads. 


There are scores of ‘‘plain foods’’ 
that become enticing when you add 
the luscious raisin. 


The dishes mentioned cost, in most 
localities, from 1c to 4c per serving, 
including Sun-Maid Raisins. 


With foods such as these, made so 
acceptable, one can effect substantial 
savings. 

Raisins supply 1560 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound. A pound 
of beefsteak furnishes only 1090 calories. 


So raisins as energy-producers are 
among the best of foods. 


They also furnish phosphorus, iron 
and other mineral elements, as well as 
vegetable fats and protein. 

They are both good and good for 
you. Include them in your foods for 
more than their luscious flavor. 


SUN-MAID 


UN-MAID Raisins are the finest 

varieties of California grapes. They 
are tender, thin-skinned, juicy and 
plump—Nature’s own confections. 


Packed in a modern, sun-lit plant 
under rigid sanitary standards. All 





first class dealers sell them. Tele- 
phone your grocer now. 

Three varieties: Seeded (seeds re- 
moved), blue package. Seedless (grown 
without seeds), red package. Clusters 
(on the stem), blue package. 










Bread Pudding 
with Sun-Matd Raisins 














Ask at groceries and bake shops for 
VICTORY Penny-Buns, California 
Raisin Bread and California Raisin Pie. 
These three popular foods are ready- 
baked for you, and they come fresh from 
the ovens of your finest local bakeries. 

All are made with Sun-Maid Raisins. 
They are flavory, healthful, nutritious. 

All good candy shops sell Raisin 
Candies. They save sugar. Taste their | 








deliciousness. 





a1sins 








100 Sun-Maid Recipes 
Sent FREE on Request 


Mail us a post-card and we’ll send our 
new book containing more than one hun- 
dred recipes for attractive raisin foods. 
All are easy to prepare with materials 
that most women have at home. 

You'll be delighted with these dishes. 
They prove the economy, the delicious- 
— and the utility of this valuable fruit- 

ood. 











California Associated 


Raisin Co. 
Membership 9000 Growers 


Fresno, California 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


MY BOOKS THAT _|A few applications of Freezone 


YOU KNOW loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


its popularity in its own land has reached the 
ears of would-be translators and that they — 
straightway attempt to win a new public for it. 
I am not skilled in many tongues, but I am 

awe-stricken when I regard some of Rebecca’s 
foreign titles: 

Rebecca von Sonnenbach Hof 

Rebecca ze ‘‘Stonecznego Potoku”’ 

Rebekka fra Solbaekgaarden 

Rebecca van ‘‘Zonbeek-Hoeve” 


while ‘‘the Rebecca Dictionary and Ginssaty 
Compiled for the Use of Pupils studying Eng- 
lish in the German schools” has been the cause 
of much innocent mirth in its day. Rebecca’s 
conversation is dotted all over with stars and 
crosses in the school edition, and the unhappy eo 
little victim of misguided German Kultur turns | | 





to the Glossary or Dictionary every time my 
heroine opens her lips to speak. x 
The appearance of The Birds’ Christmas fl ) 

Carol in Japanese and Timothy’s Quest in lr b 
Rumanian and Bohemian induce a laughing ‘ 
skepticism on my part, for I cannot envisage bi 
Mrs. Ruggles or Jabe Slocum in the languages 
of those countries. 


I AM NOT in the least a psychic person, but & , 
Rebecca’sorigin was peculiar toherself. Iwas ' 
recovering from a long illness, and very early 
one morning I lay in a sort of waking dream. \ 
I saw an old-fashioned stage coach rumbling 
along a dusty country road lined with maple 

















a 





and elm trees. A kind, rosy-faced man held the Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
"The spirit of giving and practical reins that guided two lean horses, and from | tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
bp both may find expression in the little open window of the coach leaned a 


three nights. The soreness stops and 


dark-haired gypsy of a child. . 
I was instantly attracted by her long braids shortly theentirecornor callusloosensand 
floating in the breeze and by the beauty of the | can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
° eyes in her mischievous face. She pushed back 
a funny little hat with an impatient gesture, Freezone removes hard corns, soft 


straightened it on her head with a thump and, corns, also corns between the toes and 


es en __ ron | 


with some wriggling, managed to secure the 
Reinforced Silk Hosi 1ery attention of the driver by poking him with a | hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
: a tiny frilled parasol. That was all. The picture | irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
A woman will see in its sheer beauty the came, and went, and returned, and finally ; h vi } f 
daintiness that her heart adores, and her ap- faded away; but it haunted me, and I could no palin when applying it or afterward. 
preciation will grow as its long wear proves recall every detail of it at will. Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Too weak to write, I wondered who the child 
was, whither she was traveling, and from Freezone on your dresser and never let 


whence she came. I could not content myself a corn ache twice. 


the quality. 
Black Cat Hosiery in the familiar red box is obtain- 








able at good stores everywhere. To be sure of val ° 
and saleiierod heels, quee, died and garter eons, citaus until I had created answers to my own ques- Small bottles can be had at any drug 
nen SO ae ee toe. rg — = apy coir pon gon — store in the United States or Canada 
ce ook itself. e child even named herself, for . 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY the moment I visualized her mother it seemed The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Makers also of Cooper’s-Bennington to me that a romantic novel-reading woman 
nderwear for Men : might have so loved the two heroines of “‘ Ivan- 


Home Office: y : hoe” that she called her baby after both of 
Kenosha, Wis. them. Rebecca Rowena came to me precisely 6 6 ? ? 
se . in that fashion, by a sort of lightning express. I ) ; 
a My nurse’s name was Randall, and, as she was 


very much a part of my waking dreams, she 


. as easy to use as to sa 
somehow became further entangled in them. ( - y) 













































































The book was begun at a Southern health k ] h d 
resort, carried on a little during a make-believe takes a | the odor out 
convalescence, and finished in a sanitarium ° ° 
where I persuaded the doctors that it was of perspiration. 
better out of my system than in it. 
No room in the world is more vividly re- ry . 66 M 2? 
membered than the quiet one looking on to dis- Every woman wants um 
tant hills and mountains, where Rebecca lived in her boudoir, for it safeguards , 
with me for a month or more, cheering my 2 enue 
loneliness and mitigating my weariness and her a gainst em barrassment & 
sense of separation from active life. I could not 
put all I seemed to know about her into the throughout the year. Instantly 
first volume, and a year or two later I wrote . . 
Should bea healthy the New Chronicles of Rebecca, which is nota | it neutralizes the tell-tale odors 
= sequel, but a further “filling in” of incidents f . : I . h l 1 
happy growing baby from the child’s checkered existence at Aunt O perspiration. tis harmless anc 
if it has loving care Miranda Sawyer’s brick house in Riverboro. ° ° ° 
8 ? Rebecca somewhat changed the current of cannot stain the flimsiest garments. 
, goal food — "ete ay orate by cog ae Ser . Seed 25c at drug- and department-stores 
: ortable hygienic clothing ellowship and intimacy with girls of all ages. d aa ; : 
NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS She unconsciously made me:a deal of trouble, ‘Mum” is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
for she doubled my correspondence as suddenl “ ” : : 
15 beautiful fast colors for ell: waists, Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating and efficiently as she aoa from the pr Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia hI 
ingerie, or any washable material. ; flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold . T . 
pet gemecct ngs wong Psy © oe dirt y only by us. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard window and poked Uncle Jerry Cobb with the 
out—puts the color in. ill not in- : iv i 
Sire delicate fabrics "ALADDIN = on selvage except silk warps. ivory knob of her pink parasol. 
the perfect dye soap—gives the same Send for Free Sample Case , 
sot brilliancy of tone of neve mate ‘ containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, HEN I feel a trifle depressed that my au- 
s not stain hands addin ubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby Whit i i i i 
khaki color restores faded uniforms. go: Goods, Dinitine Lone Cloth, oe. Also illustrated peace = eee eo se a and aac I 
Send a supply to your soldier. ag: catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered re-read an occasional letter Irom men, who are F BABY’S CRIB 
ts sees Silda teenie aie. comeaitiin s Flannels, Infants’ Outfits (6 5 up). Separate Gar- not copious correspondents! Here isa strangely FOR BAE Setdtaieet dhocling 
and his name to Aladdin Products Co., j ot eeakauey eruckes for eeathek otet an the enthusiastic one from an author; I quote it that really protects 
312 No. May St., Chicago. Any baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. verbatim, because it isan interesting revelation: It is pure white, light, soft, 
desired color sent prepaid. , No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a pliable. Not heating, creates 
918 Aladdin Prod complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor Headquarters, First Japanese Army, no perspiration, chafing or 
© 191 addin Products Co. baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought Feng-Wang-Chung, Manchuria. irritation. Easily cleaned— 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. May 25, 1904. always fresh, Pst Es 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. Dear Kate Douglas Wiggin: May I thank you alin wine hestrectat only. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. for Rebecca? Penelope’s Experiences whiled away GET THE GENUINE. Look 1) 
the hours for me the other day, but they appealed for Stork trade mark. If your ° 
to my head, while Rebecca won my heart. Of ‘dealer does not have 
course I have laughed, but I have wept as well. ~~ Stork Sheeting write 
She is real; she lives; she has given me many F ; = 
regrets; but I love her. I would have quested the a \e: The Stork Go, Devt. 
wide world over to make her mine, only I was iS 1-J, Beston, . Psi 
born too long ago and she was born but yesterday. Meare Sao esaes 
Why could she not have been my daughter? Can’t ' a 3 
I adopt her? And oh, how I envy Mr. Aladdin! 
REG US PAT OFF. Why couldn’t it have been I who bought the three 
hundred cakes of soap? Why, oh why? 
S nen der Wais ts Gratefully yours, Jack LONDON. 
usp Letters from all over the world come to any The Army has called for 30,000 hoe- 
. © : rita Ss. sands Ss 
for Boys and Girls author who has written an appealing book of Dace te vereubted to tele thiols Blnese 
: : the human sort. They do not mean that you at home. Patriotic women are meet- 

Here’s a suspender waist and hose supporter have written a classic—alas, no! They simply ee ing this need by taking the | 
that properly supports clothing andis comfortable mean that you have spoken and your unknown * ¢ PEF yet re | 
to wore T he werent oe garments = eee public has heard and responded. These letters : nureing. They earn from $15 to 
so tha re’s no un strain anywhere. Li niat s . ®. , q a wee nd for year boo : 
oe ere’s no undue s y h pie are among the chief compensations of the .? 1 Eiclainias euthad Gels aus. 

iddies can have a fine time romping when they author. They will never enshrine you in a The Chautauqua School of Mursing | 
wear the Kazoo. The sizes are 4 to 18 years. Hall of Fame; they will only make you warm 3 A 315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. ' 


The Kazoos are now 75c, or leather trimmed 
$1.00—20c extra in Canada. Ask for them at all 
good stores. If you have any difficulty in get- 
ting the Kazoo just order direct, giving name of 
nearest dealer. We always return the full price 
of the Kazoo if it is not found satisfactory. 

Kazoo in holiday package makes an appro- 
priate holiday gift. 


to the very core of your being. 
Years and years ago I said: “To write a 
book that two successive generations of chil- 
dren might love, read twice and put under their nug om ort or. ire eet 
pillows at night—oh, what joy of joys, greater A nus site Qir'tiee 
than showers of gold or wreaths of laurel!” army or navy man 
Some people would call that a humble wish, Parker’s 
viewed from the standpoint of their own am- 
bitions; others would deem it too great to be Ar ctic 
realized. Fortunately I shall never know Socks 













Warm, 

restful, 
healthful, for 
bed- -chamber, 
bath, sickroom, 
Easier than stiff- 
sole slippers. Worn 


We want to send you our booklet ‘The 


Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” Just let whether I have even once achieved my goal, Reg.inU.S. in rubber boots absorb per- 
us know that you will be glad to see it. for only the passage of years can decide the Pat.Of. spiration. Made of knitted fab- 
ultimate fate of a book. > enititaiie Ferae eee itae tae ho 
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sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 50 cents a pair. 
J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 





Dept. C, 694 Broadway at 4th St., New York 
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but this year, more than ever 
before, keep the spirit of Christ- 
mas alive as a necessary bright 
spot. Make gifts with your 
own hands or partially make 
them through the help of 
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where you simply add the pleasing 
bits of embroidery that lend so much 
charm and refinement to the plainest 
little article. This method of pre- 
paring your gifts gives you a few 
pleasant hours from the cares of the 
day and attaches personality to your 
remembrance. And asa matter of 
economy and conservation, any- 
thing you purchase in Royal Society 
Package Outfits will cost but a 
small part of what the hand em- 
broidered article would at the store. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


S1x-PLy KNITTING FLoss; EMBROID- 
ERY AND CROCHET COTTONS, WASHABLE 
ARTIFICIAL SILK—Celesta, AND STAMPED 
LINENS. 


Crochet and Knitting Book, No. 12 
Send for Copy. Price 10 cents 
Royal Society Products are Sold by 
Dealers Everywhere 








H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 











Package Outfit, No. 794—$1.75 4 








Union Sq., West New York 

















NOW READY 


Our Holiday 
Handkerchief 
and Gift Book 


Send For It—There’s NoCharge 





DONEGAL MAND WORK 
ALL PURE LINEN 





No. 702. This box contains three Ladies’ 
All Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. Hem- 
stitched and handsomely embroidered 
in beautiful design in one corner of each 
Handkerchief. 

Each box contains three different 
designs, with one quarter inch hem. 


Price $2.00 per box 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Dept. J Detroit, Michigan 

















THE GETAWAY OF 
PAT MULLEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


there were posters declaring: “Uncle Sam 
Wants You,”’ with a finger pointing right at 


you. 

Well, he was ready. He didn’t intend that 
this here Kaiser guy should come over with 
those submarines and blow up hospitals where 
women and children were, and all that sort of 
thing. And he didn’t intend, either, to be left 
out of it, just because a plain-clothes bull had 


slipped one over on him. He was as good asa . 


lot of fellows in the draft. Only he’d got caught. 

It was but a step from this to the initial 
plans for a getaway from the prison. Of course 
he would have to make his getaway. If he 
didn’t he couldn’t join the Army. When he 
had made his getaway he could go to a recruit- 
ing station and enlist. Pershing was the guy he 
wanted to get to—quick. 

Luck was with him at the right time, for the 
warden got orders from the capital to excavate 
for a new building outside the present walls. 
This warden was a new man, and a bug on the 
honor system, which was going to be given a 
chance to show how well it would work. So he 
picked fifty men for the job —among them 
Pat—and every man of them gave his word 
that he would make no attempt to escape. Pat 
gave his word cheerfully. Still, he wanted to 
get into the Army. Hadn’t the warden said in 
chapel that he was downright sorry the law 
was against it? 


N THE day before the Thursday when they 

were to begin the excavating job, Pat re- 
read the last issue of his prison paper with partic- 
ular care. There might be something about the 
draft in it. But, far from securing any hope 
from the paper, he read that absolutely the 
only legal way a convict could get into the 
Army was through a pardon from the governor 
of the state. Then he might perhaps be taken, 
but even then it was up to the Army. 

That was enough for Pat Mullen. The whole 
thing was wrong. He’d been in the prison long 
enough to see that a lot of the inmates were 
absolutely straight in wanting to enlist. They 
weren’t kidding. He had heard a big, strong 
guy crying in his cell at night because his coun- 
try had cast him off. On the outside he had 
two brothers in the draft. Pat had read that 
convicts ought to be allowed to fight, although 
in what they called a “foreign legion.” Well, 
he was willing to fight with foreigners, if that 
was all that stood in the way. 

The morning of the Thursday, December 
twentieth, when the excavating began, he de- 
cided that things sure did look rotten for these 
here Allies. Russia, off there, was just about 
croaking, and the Huns were dug in for the 
winter, and they said they’d clean up the war in 
the spring. Then they’d come over here, and 
shoot a lot more women and children. 

And then suddenly it dawned on Pat that 
it was only five days from Christmas. He 
opened his lips slowly. He was no churchgoer, 
but something primitively religious was in him. 
Confusedly, pictures of a child in a mother’s 
arms, Sister Margaret, a Man on a cross, peo- 
ple singing about a peace on earth, ebbed and 
flowed in his mind. His forehead wrinkled, to 
understand. Out of it came a calm assurance 
that those people, and these American people, 
too, were the people he had got to fight for. 
And yet Uncle Sam would not take him to 
fight. Well, Uncle Sam would damn well find 
out he’d have to take him! 


ND so he made his getaway the very first 
afternoon. The honor system madeit easy, 
with its few guards and its unwatched corners. 
Sneaking behind a house he hurried across a 
couple of back yards and over a street. In his 
working shirt and gray trousers he wasn’t con- 
spicuous. And it wasn’t cold anyway. If it had 
been all frozen up they wouldn’t be excavating. 
As he rounded the side of a little wooden 
house, the siren at the prison began to blow. 
He knew it was the signal of his escape! He 
couldn’t think just what to do, so he went into 
this house by the back door. He might get a 
suit there. If necessary he’d have to use his 
hands and his strength, but he didn’t want to. 
In the kitchen was a middle-aged woman. 
Her face was kindly, but her hand clutched 
her throat, for she knew him by his prison 
garb and the shrieking siren. 

“T want a’suit of clothes,’ he said. “I’ve 
beat it out to get into the Army. I can’t do it 
any other way. I.want a suit of clothes.” 

The woman stared at him, then glanced 
through the doorway of the front room, where 
against the window hung a white flag with a 
red border, and a blue star in the middle. 

“Honest?” she said. 

“Honest to God,” declared the man. “I 
want to knock hell out of that Kaiser guy.” 
Meanwhile the siren wailed. 

A moment the woman hesitated. Then: 
“T’ve a son in the draft,” she said. “I’ll give 
you a suit of his.”” She hurried upstairs, and 
returned with coat, vest, trousers and shirt. 
“Go down cellar,” she said, “‘change your 
clothes, and if anybody comes pretend you’re 
working at that carpenter’s bench there.”’ 

There Pat stayed all the rest of the after- 
noon, and no one came. Twice he heard 
voices above but they went away again. The 
kindly faced woman brought a big hot supper 
down to him and talked to him just like Sister 
Margaret. He couldn’t help telling her all 
about himself. 

She even cut his hair differently, and gave 
him different shoes, a collar and tie, an over- 
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Warm, Cozy Nightwear 


for Heatless Bedrooms 


Coal economy and unheated sleeping apart- 
ments need result in no discomfort this winter. 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear assures com- 
fortable nights of restful slumber. These soft, 
downy garments, full and clinging, provide per- 
fect warmth and permit you to sleep the way you 
should always have slept—the healthful, invig- 
orating way. Prepare for winter at once by stock- 
ing up with Brighton-Carlsbad. 

Ask your dealer now for the new designs and 
have him unpin them, so you can appreciate the 
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On men’s night- 
gowns, the circular 
bottom skirt is long 
and full and has no 
unnecessary side 
openings. The extra 
width at hips, knees 
and bottom give 
ample walking room 
and the extra length 
keeps the feet cov- 
ered and warm, 


LJ 
mm 





On pajamasand one- 
piece sleepers (see 
large pictures) a but- 
ton at ankle keeps 
garment leg snugly 
down. No chance 
for trousers to work 
up. Affords extra 





Brighton -Carlsbad 
night-gowns are 
made to fit actual 
bust measurements. 
On yoke styles, yoke 
is kept high, to pre- 
vent binding, not 
dropped low to save 
cloth in full part. 


smartness, quality, workmanship 
and fit. 

Look for the Brighton-Carlsbad 
label in blue—vyour guide to value. 
Now that even “cheap”’ sleeping- 
wear costs three times what it used 
to, it is wise to pay a little more 
and be sure of the former quality. 


Be Sure to See Our 
One-Piece Styles 


‘**Pajunions” for men and wom- 
en—one-piece ‘union  sleepers’’ 
for men, women and children— 
“Pajunettes’’ for women and 
misses—all union style, Brighton- 
Carlsbad nightwear that makes 
for better sleeping comfort. For, 
being made in one piece they 
eliminate the binding, uncom- 
fortable draw-string at the waist 
and prevent coat and trousers from 
separating as inold style pajamas. 

Like all Brighton-Carlsbad 
Nightwear these one-piece gar- 
ments are scaled to size. They are 
correct in measurement from neck 
to crotch and have many special 
features such as ankle-buttons that 
keep trouser legs from creeping up 
and afford extra warmth. 


Write for FREE ‘‘Nightie Book’’ 
If your dealer hasn't what you want, 


write for free ‘‘Niehtie Book,” showing 
styles, so he can order what you require. 


H. B. Glover Co., Dept. 11, Dubuque, lowa 


Dealers: Write for samples and prices of this 
fastest selling and best known sleepingwear. 
Styles Shown in Photographs 


PAJUNION (Top) —One-piece pajamas; coat can’t wad up, 
nor trousers slip down; no binding draw-string. In a great 


shoulders, chest and back for 
warmth, Double soles, mittens, 
wrists, detachable helmet. 


variety of fabrics and models for men, women and children. 


“PAJUNETTE" (Right) -—Asmartone-piece 


Union Sleeper. Extremely popular. In Brighton 
flannelette and other fabrics in a variety of 
dainty patterns. Women's and Misses’ 


CHILD'S SLEEPER (Bottom)—Double 












Pajunion: Show- 
ing women’s j3 
style. Flannelette 
or summer mate- 
rials. Also for 
misses. 














































































coat anda hat. She puta pair of spectacles on 
"Ratt ddbane’” MATERNITY CORSET his nose, so that he looked quite unlike the 


Many thousands of these corsets have been sold in Pat that had been. He couldn’t see very well 


various materials at $3.95 to $12.50. ; , 
27M49—We now offer this corset, made up in a good through them, but that didn’t matter. Then 


quality coutil, slightly less expensive than our about ten o’clock he crept out of hiding and 
: : 8 
cogent standard grade, for one month only, at 2 headed for the city. In his pocket he had al- 
n ordering, give present waist measure and state ° ° 
sestodiol tine. most ten dollars the woman had. given him. 


FREE Abig64-pageStyle Book of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Waistsand Corsetsfor mothers to be sentFREE. 


Lane Bryant ?;?' Fifth Ave.’S, °°‘! New York 
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vik ‘Daugh ters of 
> Uncle, \am_ 


Oe new paintings by 
= in ¢ ‘offi n 





‘Have them in your home 





“An Angel 
of Mercy” 
by 


is : Clarence Underwood 
“Fighter of the Field” by Haskell Coffin 


end for the 1 Ol = — 


by Howard 
\ Chandler 


Swift's Premium Calendar “ 


HEN the nation was called to arms, Chandler Christy’s picture shows her in 
the women answered, too. Into the her patriotic work. 
shops, the fields, the Red Cross ae : 
workrooms—wherever their willing hands Paintings beautifully reproduced 
could help, they went. in colors 
Swift’s Premium Calendar for 1919 Each picture is ten and one-half inches “The Guiding 
shows how four of our country’s greatest high, the whole calendar fifteen inches. Spirit” 
artists have been inspired by the wonder- The rich colorings of the original paintings ~ by Neysa McMein 





ful way Uncle Sam’s Daughters are “doing 
their bit.” 

The “Fighter of the Field,” charmingly 
depicted by Haskell Coffin, hearkened to 
the cry that “Food will win the war’— 
and is doing her share to produce it. 


“‘An Angel of Mercy,” painted by Clar- 
ence Underwood, beautifully illustrates the 
untiring devotion of the thousands of 
women who are turning roll after roll of 
snowy gauze into much needed surgical 
dressings. 


Neysa McMein, whose attractive paint- 
ings are winning a remarkable reputation, 
painted ‘“‘The Guiding Spirit.’’ How seri- 
ous this girl looks, how capable and fine 
she is! Ready for any call—and calls are 
frequent in the Motor Transport Service! 

And then there is the girl who is ‘“‘ Keep- 
ing the Home Fires Burning,” making 
munitions or airplane parts. Howard 


are reproduced so faithfully that the entire 
effect is even more artistic than can be 
given here. There is no advertising on 
the front, so the pictures can be framed. 
Every one of them is so lovely that you 
will enjoy keeping them in your home long 
after the calendar has served its purpose. 
Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar for 10c 
in coin or stamps 


This attractive calendar for 1919 will be 
sent postpaid to any address in the U. S., 
for 10c in coin or stamps, 


or—Trade mark end of 5 Swift’s “Premium” 
Oleomargarine cartons; 

or—4 labels from Swift’s ‘‘Premium”’ Sliced 
Bacon cartons; 

or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons; 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers; 

or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


(If you live in Canada, send 10c extra to pay duty.) 


Address Swift & Co., 4109 Packers Avenue, Chicago. 


Be sure to ask and look for the brand “Swift’s Premium,” when you buy ham and bacon 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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The Getaway of Pat Mullen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


“Come back and see me when the war’s 
over,” she had said. And he had promised. 

He spent that night in a bum’s lodging 
house down by the river, and in the morning 
started forth to enlist. .Gee, but the streets 
were full of people! What was the push for 
anyway? And again it swept across him that 
it was the Christmas season. Say, the stores 
were just as if there wasn’t any war! But 
then again, look at all these guys in khaki! 
That was what Pat wanted! Khaki! 

His mind came back to Christmas. He’d 
like to buy something [for Sister Margaret, 
particularly now that he was going away. He 
always sent her something. He went into a 
store and spent a good hour in finding what he 
wanted. Then it was something he bought 
because the lady said it was a nice present. 
Just a box of writing paper and envelopes with 
a flag on them. 

He knew that to ask anyone where a guy 
could enlist might be dangerous. So he walked 
most of the morning, scanning the buildings. 
Finally it occurred to him that the posters 
might tell the place. They did, and he went 
there. 

He grew,warm and comfortable when he saw 
the men in uniform sitting at the tables. His 
turn came soon. His one fear was that they 
would ask too many questions. Still, he would 
bluff it through. 

But he couldn’t. This gray-haired officer, 
with the stern features, wasn’t satisfied to take 
him right off the reel. He wanted to know 
about Pat’s family, his work, where he had 
been last, what made him want to enlist and 
what he could do. 

“What have you done during the last three 
months?’’? The question popped out sharply. 
Pat was dripping wet, and beads of water stood 
out on his forehead. He opened his lips to 
reply, looked at the officer, wavered, then rose 
suddenly from his chair and walked out. At 
the stairs he broke into a run. 


N A STREET, blocks away from the re- 

cruiting office, he paused, crossed the street 
and slouched down on a park bench. It was 
harder than he had thought to get to that 
General Pershing. Why couldn’t he lie better? 
Other guys got by! He remembered that 
the State Reformatory had a service flag with 
over three hundred stars on it. Those fellows 
were all ex-cons, but they had got into the 
Army! 

He edged into a dairy lunch at noon, and 
afterward hunted up some more posters and 
got another address. This office was near at 
hand. Here he had much better luck. There 
was a young officer at the desk. Pat was the 
only civilian in the room. His turn came at 
once. 

In this office all the soldiers seemed inter- 
ested in him. Sure he’d be able to get in! 
What was his name? Did he always wear 
spectacles? He’d better take them off so that 
they could see him that way too. Pat didn’t 
see one of the officers nod to another, and that 
other go into an adjoining room and tele- 
phone. P 

So, after just a few questions, Pat was told 
that he could get into the Army. If he’d go 
into another room and take off his suit he’d 
be given a uniform. They told him he’d be 
sent to France as soon as he had been trained 
in one of the big cantonments. His goal at 
last! He had taken off his coat and vest and 
trousers when the door opened to admit, not a 
soldier with a uniform, but a man in plain 
clothes. 

“Well, Mullen, you’re a swell-looking sol- 
dier just this minute! So you didn’t like the 
prison uniform, and wanted to change, eh? 
Well, you got another think comin’! They’ve 
got a suit of gray for you up at the ‘big house,’ 
and you’ve got a special invitation to be there 
for supper this very night!” 


LS yatroi the man in plain clothes the soldiers 
crowded in. No use beefing; the jig was up. 
They had him for fair. No Army for him. 
These soldiers had played him a dirty trick 
when they tipped off the cops. Well, they 
wouldn’t see him show a yellow streak, any- 
way! 

‘How did you find me?” he asked dully. 

“How did we find you?” repeated the 
detective with a boisterous laugh. ‘‘ Why, you 
dip, don’t you know you’re bugs? Upat the 
‘big house’ they said you didn’t do a thing but 
spiel war stuff all the time. It was a thousand- 
to-one shot you’d make for a recruiting office. 
You poor fish, do you think they’d ever take 
you in the Army? A swell Christmas present 
for Uncle Sam you’d be! You ain’t all there! 
Believe me, the nut doctors are throwing out 
your kind right along. So, come along now!” 

Slowly the truth was penetrating Pat’s mind 
that he was being called a fool by this central- 
office bull and held up to ridicule before these 
men in khaki. ‘ Not all there!’ the detective 
had said. He looked at the soldiers in the room 
and they looked at him, but there wasn’t any- 
thing said. 

““Give me my clothes. I’ll go.” 

““Where’d you get the front?” asked the 
piain-clothes man, eying Pat’s suit suspiciously. 

“‘None of your damn business!” was the 
barked reply, with a finality that made the 
officers titter. 

That goaded the man from headquarters. 
He caught sight of the parcel in paper, un- 
wrapped it, and opened the box of stationery. 
“Hoh!” he exclaimed; ‘‘look what’s here! A 
bunch of red, white and blue letter paper to 
write to his moll from the trenches!” 

When Pat got that through his head he 
crouched and sprang at the detective. “‘No 
you don’t!” shouted the policeman and, with 
the dexterity of long habit, click went a hand- 
cufi around the right wrist of Pat. With the 


snap of the steel, something snapped also in Pat 
Mullen, all hope of getting to that guy Per- 
shing, and at those Germans. 

Stumbling along with the detective he kept 
his eyes on the pavements, for he knew people 
were gazing at him. Vagrant snowflakes be- 
gan to blow about and the air was mighty cold. 

He had come up this street filled with hope. 
He was going down the street now, hopeless. 

The detective held the other cuff in his left 
hand, ready to fight or shoot, as occasion might 
require. But the prisoner seemed dopey. Even 
in the taxicab, on the way to the railroad sta- 
tion, Pat still refused to talk. He followed the 
detective like,a big docile dog into the smok- 
ing car. At the rural station where the prison 
towered, half a mile away, he came along with 
bm readiness. He told himself that he was 
all in. 


ab THE hill to the prison they plodded. The 
officer had his orders to deliver Patrick 
Mullen and to get back to the city as soon as 
possible. From the distance came the strains 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” played by 
the prison band. 

The officer felt a tug at the handcuff and 
swung around, ready for any action. His man 
had automatically stopped, and seemed to 
want to take off his hat. 

““What’s the big idea?’ asked the detective. 

“The music,” was the dull answer. 

The detective cocked his head. ‘‘ Aw, come 
on! It’s too far away to stop. I’ve got to 
make a train back.”? So they went on. 

Three blocks from the prison Pat looked up. 
There across the street, through the now 
denser snowflakes, Pat saw a house that he 
knew. The door of the house opened as they 
approached, and a woman came out upon the 
porch. In the window hung a service flag with 
one star. Pat heard a sudden cry from the 
woman. Then he saw who she was. 

He didn’t think. He just acted. With a 
supreme exertion of strength, he pulled his 
right hand from the detective’s grasp, and 
dashed across the street toward the house. 
Here was the one person in the world who had 
been kind and gentle to him. He sprang to 
her as a child to its mother when in danger. 

He was halfway across the street when a 
sharp crack sounded. Hespun around and for 
a moment seemed struggling to stand erect. 
Then he sagged, and slumped to the ground. 
The detective was upon him with a plunge. 

Now it was upon this afternoon that the 
governor of the state was visiting the prison. 
He was campaigning for the Red Cross in the 
county and, between engagements to speak, 
he had run over in his car for a brief inspec- 
tion. Thus it happened that the limp body 
of Patrick Mullen was carried in through the 
center gate, in full sight of the governor and 
his retinue. 

Half an hour later the governor was ad- 
mitted to the operating room. he surgeon 
looked up from the table. He placed his hand 
on his own back, just below the middle. 

“He'll pull through probably,” said the 
doctor. 


TS governor walked beside the crippled 
body, as they wheeled it into an adjoining 
ward of the prison hospital and laid it upon 
one of the beds. 

“T’'ll sit here a few minutes,” said the gov- 
ernor. ‘“‘Youdon’t need to stay.”? The attend- 
ants looked at him with such varying degrees 
of amazement as they dared show. These new 
governors saw all sorts of things in prisoners 
that weren’t so. Any man that had been in 
the prison game a long time knew that. 

The governor had heard Pat’s story from 
the new warden, and in his turn the governor 
had come to understand. The prisoners in the 
yard had told the warden many things since 
Pat made his getaway. 

And now this unknown, friendless vagrant 
prisoner had become, for the chief magistrate 
of a great state, the tangible evidence of a 
serious social problem within all prisons. He 
was the living voice of thousands like him 
thoughout the land. He had been shot down, 
by an officer of the law of the country that he 
was escaping from prison to protect. Shot 
down, not for trying again to escape, but in an 
elemental desire for mothering and for peace. 

Suddenly Pat began softly to sing. Inco- 
herently and brokenly he sang of a long, long 
trail. Jumbled together were bits of the 
national anthem and of another song about 
the home fires that were to be kept burning, 
and still another when at one point he called 
faintly: ‘Oh, joy, oh, boy, where do we go 
from here?”’ Then the humming subsided. 

Later that night, from the home of a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Army of the United 
States, the governor called up the prison. 
How was Patrick Mullen? he wanted to 
know. 

Pat was coming through pretty well, the 
warden assured him. 

Then: ‘‘ Warden, listen carefully to this,” 
said the governor slowly. ‘‘ Next Tuesday’s 
Christmas. When Pat wakes up that morning, 
hand him the pardon that I’m going to send 
down Monday. Tell him I'll do my best to 
get him inducted into the service. But there 
are difficulties.” 

“Bully for you!” shouted the new warden, 
wholly disrespectfully. 

“Wait a minute. And get this,” the gov- 
ernor went on: ‘Tell the other men in prison 
on Christmas Day that I’ll pardon any one of 
them that will enlist and is accepted. I don’t 
yet know how we'll work out the details, but 
there’ll be a way. It’s a mighty sight better 
and more sensible to have those men behind 
first-line trenches in France than behind old- 
line prison walls in the United States while 
this war is going on!” 
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Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Leave the Film 


Why do well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. It clings to the teeth. It gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays, and 
your brushing doesn’t remove it. And 
most tooth troubles are due to ‘that 
film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
and many internal troubles are due to 
them. 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to 
effectively combat the film. A vigorous 
dental cleaning from time to time, was 
needed to remove it. 


Now a way has been found to com- 
bat it. That way is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. You can prove 
it, as thousands have, by a simple test. 
This is to urge that you do it. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object is to dis- 
solve the film, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
method, employed in Pepsodent, makes 
teeth-cleaning vastly more effective. 


Able authorities have made clinical tests 
of Pepsodent. In thousands of cases they 


have watched its efficiency. Now we are 
urging all people to prove it in their homes. 
It means results you do not get without 
it, and they are all-important. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents fora 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief 
enemy. This test will show you that 
you can combat it. Then you will al- 
ways clean your teeth, we think, in 
this scientific way. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 











Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
(135A) 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 248, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for Special 
Tube of Pepsodent. 
Name—— 


Address 




















This Solves 
The Syrup Problem 


Dilute 2 cups of 
corn syrup with 
1 cup hot water 
— and add 1 tea- 
: spoonful of 
This makes an economical and deli- 
cious mapley flavored syrup which 
permits the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the favorite war- 
winning breakfast—the great 
American hot cake. 
Send 2c stamp and carton top 


for MAPLEINE syrup and des- 
sert recipes. Dept. A. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Healthy 
Feet 


Foot-free youngsters 
develop normally in 
strength and health. 
Look carefully to your 
child’s footwear. A 
lifetime's well-being de- 
pends on it. Coward 
Shoes for children, made 
in sizes from infancy up, 
are considerate of ten- 
der muscles and helpful 
to growing bones. Their 
regular wear prevents 
bunions, fallen arches, 
weak ankles and corns 
in later life. Send for 
descriptions, Address 
Dept. A. 


JAMES 8. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Coward 
Shoe 


TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 





S. 
it 


e. 
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ne 
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GRANDPA’S 


The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


Illastration 
exact size of 


FREE sample cake 


An Unusual 





Wonder Soap 


Cake of Soap for the Asking 


Are you willing to be shown 


that there really is a different soap of 


unusual worth? Not a soap of the bleached, artificially scented variety, 
but one natural in color, in odor, and in its extraordinary cleansing 
properties. A cake of such soap made from genuine pine tar can be 
had by simply sending for a sample of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap, 


pictured in the above illustration. 


You will realize the rare qualities of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap once you have 
tried it. The rich natural tinted lather that whitens as it cleans, works up readily 


in hard or soft, hot or cold water. 
unaltered by its associated ingredients 


So little is needed, too, for the pine tar is 
and its cleansing power is undiminished. 


The regular use of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap gives your skin the best chance to 
do its work unhindered. The genuine pine tar gets down into clogged pores and 
releases every bit of waste and dirt, leaving the skin absolutely clean. And you 
know it is clean by that fresh, invigorating sensation that means skin health, 
cleanliness, and Grandpa’s Wonder Soap. 


For sale by your grocer and druggist 


A trial sample will be sent FREE. We want you to know that 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap is all we claim. Just fill out the coupon. 


BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I should like to try Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. 
Please send me a sample cake as offered. LHJ 


Name and address 





Dealer’s name and address 

















G i: itati or ts $3 








Information FREE 


G i Pace yoo 8 SCIENCE DOES WONDERS 
atest lettering, including en- | j | . 
EDD ING 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1. A R FOR THE DEAF 
Xmas greeting cards 60c per doz. Write for Samples. 


ROYAL ENGRAVING GO., 814A Walnut St, Phila, Pa. | |DISTINCTLY| , 722 MAGNIPHONE Co. 








Dept. 42 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 












Bath Rooms, 


Frames of selected hard wood, finished in “mission oak,” 


forms the center of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 
No. L-93— 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
No. L-96— 9 ins. high, adjustable 34 to 59 ins. wide 
No. L-153—15 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
Price No. L-93 60 cents each, 2 for $1.00 
“No. L-96 75 cents each, 3 “ $2.00 
“ No. L-153 75 cents each, 3 “ $2.00 


Cash with order. The above prices cover delivery any place east 


of Missouri River. Order from your dealer or from us. 


THE CONTINENTAL CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ospitals, 
Offices, Etc. 


oil- 
stained. A specially treated, fine-meshed, buff-colored cottcn cloth 


ant’ Hand-Made Sliy 









This remarkable offer is for a 
limited time only to introduce 
the beautiful De Lis line of hand- 
4 made French infant’s wear. This 
H hand-made, sheer nainsook slip 
or dress has a hand-embroidered 
yoke finished with fine entre- 
deux, neck and sleeves trimmed 
with lace and entre-deux, infanis 
to 2 years—special introductory price, $1.50 delivered. 


De Lis Infant’s Weas 


ishand-made in the old FrenchQuarterof New Orleans, the 
Parisof America, by Frenchneedleworkersas skilled as their 
cousins in France. Whether you take advantage of this re- 
markable special introductory offer or not, write for our 
booklet of beautiful models. Give your baby, or your best 
friend’s baby, hand-made French clothes. 
Satisfaction or money back 
DE LIS, . Dept. F, New Orleans 























Don’t Waste 3-in-One 


Buy this oil of a thousand uses in the Handy 
Oil Can. Then every drop will go exactly 
where you want it, in exactly the right 
amount. Not a particle need be wasted. 


Handy Oil Can 


25c 


The can alone is worth 10c. But you get it 
and 3 ounces of 3-in-One all for a quarter. 


It’s flat. Fits any sewing machine drawer, 


tool box, repair kit, sportsman’s pocket. 
The screw cap on spout prevents leakage. 
3-in-One is a wonderful light oil compound 


mechanisms. Lubricates exactly right, vacuum cleaners, 
electric fans, clocks, locks, bolts, tools, Prevents rust too. 


Get a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One at any store, 25c. 
Bottles, 15c, 25c, 50c. 


for all light 


FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses. A 
postal will bring both. Write for them. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 CVM. Broadway, N. Y. 
































Their Quiet, Simple 
Christmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“Did you buy something for everybody?” 
Mrs. Martin demanded. 

“‘T should say we did. We must have got 
half a dozen for everybody. We nearly bought 
the toy department out, And then Sam and I 
went round to Miner’s and he bought a wrist 
watch for his wife—it seems that she wants one 
awfully. They’d made an agreement not to 
make each other presents, but he wants you to 
put it at her place on the table.” He drew 
a little, white, paper-wrapped box from his 
pocket. “He said you might look at it if you 
wanted to.”” Mr. Martin undid the paper and 
opened the box. “Like it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I think it’s an awfully pretty one!”’ 
Mrs. Martin exclaimed. “And I like that elas- 
tic gold bracelet. I’ve got a great joke on Sam 
too. A package and a letter came from Lou to- 
day. She’d bought a new camera for Sam, and 
she wanted me to put that at his plate.” 


WENT into town this afternoon,” Mrs. 


Martin confided to Mr. Martin, when he , 


came home to dinner on Chrismas Eve, “‘in all 
this storm, and did a little shopping. When 
you told me that you and Sam Davis had 
bought all those toys I thought it would be a 
little more like Christmas if I did them up 
pretty. SoI got a lot of lovely Christmas paper, 
some gold and some red, and some green Christ- 
mas ribbon and cord and cards and tags and 
seals. I’ve been working all the afternoon just 
doing up bundles. It’s been great fun, and I 
didn’t get tired at all.” 

Mrs. Martin led her husband into the living 
room. “Look at that!” she exclaimed. 

The capacious couch was piled high with gay 
Christmas bundles. 

“Great Scott! I didn’t know that we bought 
so much truck,” said Mr. Martin. 

“Now what do you suppose I’m going to 
do this evening?”’? Mrs. Martin demanded. 
“You'll never guess. The idea came to me 
while I was in town. I bought some cretonne 
and braid, and I’m going to make Lou Davis 
a catchall as near as I can remember like the 
one I made her forty years ago.” 

After dinner Mrs. Martin retired to the 
back living room, where for the whole evening 
she busied herself at the sewing machine. Mr. 
Martin distributed his attention impartially 
among the evening newspapers and the Christ- 
mas magazines. 

“Well!” Mrs. Martin finally broke three 
hours of silent sewing. ‘‘That’s done! What 
time is it?” 

“Half past eleven!” Mr. Martin informed 
her. ‘‘Let’s go to bed.” 

“Edward,”’ Mrs. Martin said slowly, ‘I’ve 
been thinking of something as I sat here. And 
I want you to say yes. I know you'll think I’m 
a fool, but, oh, you don’t know how much I’d 
like to do it!” 

“Shoot !”? Mr. Martin ordered. 

“T’d like to have a Christmas tree. You 
see, with all those presents—we can’t put them 
on the table, they’re too big and bulky; and 
then a Christmas tree looks so pretty.” 

‘‘Will the stores be open to-morrow?” Mr. 
Martin asked. 

“T don’t know. But I thought some of the 
stores might still be open. Phoebe left the keys 
of her house with me, and I know just where 
she keeps the Christmas-tree trimmings; I 
thought that I could go over there early to- 
morrow and get them. I’ll have plenty of time 
to dress the tree in the afternoon. Would you 
mind walking down to the Center now just on 
the chance that the stores aren’t all closed?” 

“All right,”?’ Mr. Martin agreed. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it snowed!” Mrs. Martin 
exclaimed as they came into the yard. ‘“‘ Christ- 
mas doesn’t really seem like Christmas with- 
out a snowstorm.” 


“T°HEY passed through a street which held 

twin rows of holiday celebrations. In many 
houses curtains were up to display Christmas 
trees that had become cones solid with gleam 
and color. The main street into which they 
presently turned was more reticent. The few 
big old family mansions sat back behind 
shrouding trees. And the group of stores at the 
end did not emit a ray of light. 

‘Everything seems to be closed up tight as a 
drum,” Mr. Martin commented. ‘I’m afraid 
you'll have to go without your tree.” 

“Well, keep on,’’? Mrs. Martin persisted. 
“Maybe O’Brien will be open. Let’s cross 
over and see. No, I’m afraid he’s gone home. 
Edward! What are those things lying in the 
street? For the land’s sakes, they’re Christmas 
trees! Oh, I know what’s happened! O’Brien’s 
cleaned his shop all up ready for the day after 
Christmas, and thrown away all the trees he 
hasn’t sold. We can take any one we want. 
Now let’s look them all over.” 

Mrs. Martin finally made her selection, but 
only after Mr. Martin had lifted upright every 
tree on the street. Her choice was a sapling 
thick and round at the base, but tapering to a 
delicate slimness. 

Mr. Martin seized it by the thick end, Mrs 
Martin by the slim one, and they Pros seeded 
back with it through the snow 

“Edward!” Mrs. Martin said sudde: ly: 
wuld you mind if I s opped at Phoebe’s now 
and got that box of Christmas trimmings?” 

““No, of course I don’t mind,’’ Mr. Martin 
said patiently; ‘‘only it seems rather apa 
We can go round there te-morrow morning 
much easier. And you don’t need it till thes 

“T would like to get it now—ever sc much, 
Edward,” Mrs. Martin pleaded humbly. 

‘All right,”’ Mr. Martin said, “but we cent 
get in.” 

““T—I brought the key,” Mrs. Martin fal- 
tered. 


ae 


Mr. Martin laughed. ‘‘ Framed on me, did 
you?” he accused his wife. 

“Well,” Mr. Martin said fifteen minutes 
later, as he set the tree up in the big window 
of the living room, “‘one thing I am glad of— 
it’s got a stand. I don’t have to make one for 
you. Now let’s go to bed.” 

“You go to bed, Edward,” Mrs. Martin 
coaxed. ‘I’m going to stay up a little while.” 

‘“‘What under the canopy are you going to 
do now?” Mr. Martin demanded. 

“Trim the Christmas tree,’”’ Mrs. Martin 
confessed. ‘‘Now don’t try to dissuade me. 
I’m going to doit. I feel just like it. You go to 
bed—you’re tired.” 

“All right,” Mr. Martin said: with a sur- 
prising degree of resignation. ‘‘But I’m not 
so very tired. I guess I’ll stay up and help you.” 


“‘Vou’re wanted on the telephone, Mrs. Mar- 
tin,” one of the maids said toward the close 
of the Christmas dinner. 

“All right. Keep those doors closed, Anne; 
I shan’t be able to hear a word with all this 
hullabaloo.” Mrs. Martin went to the tele- 
phone in the hall. “‘ Hello! Hello!” she called. 

‘Hello, is that you, mother?’ Phoebe’s 
voice answered. 

“‘Ves, Merry Christmas, Phoebe!” 


ERRY CHRISTMAS to you and father! 

I’ve been trying to get you all day, but 
I couldn’t do it until now. This is my Christ- 
mas present to myself—a long-distance talk to 
you. I was afraid you’d be lonely, and I was 
afraid you’d think I would be lonely. But I 
haven’t been. 

“Mother, I have had one of the most won- 
derful Christmases I’ve had in all my life! In 
the first place, Uncle Jerry is a perfect darling— 
and Aunt Louise is just as fascinating—the 
prettiest, dearest, duckiest little old lady, all 
little bobbing curls and pink cheeks, and the 
tiniest hands and feet! Well, do you know, 
after we got up here and saw how quiet the 
house was—Uncle Jerry almost bedridden— 
Tug and I decided that we were going to make 
a regular Christmas for them. I told Aunt 
Louise that if it would be a help to her I’d just 
love to get up the Christmas dinner. When 
she saw that I really was crazy to do it, she 
admitted that she’d just love to eat a dinner 
that somebody else had cooked. 

“So yesterday Tug and I motored over to 
Akron, and I bought the stuff for one of my 
regular Christmas dinners—you know what I 
always have—grapetruit, cream of spinach 
with whipped cream, mushrooms on toast, tur- 
key with all the vegetables, romaine salad with 
grapes and nuts, plum pudding 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Martin interpolated. 

“Well, if you can believe it, I cooked that 
entire dinner myself. I can’t tell you how Aunt 
Louise and Uncle Jerry enjoyed it. And every- 
thing looked so pretty! I decorated the dining 
room and the table with Christmas greens that 
I picked in the woods myself. And I served 
everything in as fancy a way as I knew how. 
I scooped the grapefruit out of the shell and 
scalloped the edges—awfully hard work 

““T know,” Mrs. Martin interrupted, ‘‘I’ve 
been doing ‘it myself.” 

‘But that isn’t half of it,” Phoebe went on 
unheeding. ‘‘Tug learned that Uncle Jerry was 
dying to hear some Christmas music. You see, 
there’s no way that he can hear any music 
nowadays. So, what do you think Tug did? 
He hired the best church choir in Akron to 
come over here Christmas Eve and serenade 
Uncle Jerry. They agreed to be here promptly 
at nine And just as the clock struck I opened 
one of the windows at the top. 

“They began singing Christmas carols the 
instant they turned into the drive. You have 
no idea how wonderful it sounded, beginning 
way off—very faint—in the distance, and then 
coming nearer and nearer and getting louder 
and louder with the sleighbells making a sort 
of gay accompaniment. And if you could have 
seen Uncle Jerry prick up his ears! And how 
his eyes shone when it dawned upon him what 
was happening! Of course I had made hot 
coffee and sandwiches for the choir. And they 
all came in and sang around the piano for 
nearly an hour.” 

“T’d admired to have heard that,” Mrs. 
Martin said. 








HAT?’S not half the story,’’ Phoebe sped 

on. ‘‘Tug and I made up our minds on 
the way home from Akron that we’d got to 
havea Christmas tree. We found there wasn’t 
a tree to be bought in Braeburn. So what do 
you think we did? While the children were 
busy coasting Tug and I went out in the woods 
and chopped atreedown. We had the greatest 
time maneuvering it so as to get it in the back 
way without anybody seeing it. Tug had to 
make a frame for it to stand it up and—well, 
you know how much of a carpenter Tug is! 

“Then, late at night, after all those choir 
people had left and ev erybody else had gone to 
bed, downstairs we came and trimmed that 
tree. We'hadn’t been able to get any Christ- 
rias triaimings in Braeburn, only candles; and 
so what do you suppose we did? We got Eliza, 
Aunt Louise’s maid, to string cranberries and 
ecm corn. And that was all there was on that 
zvee except tufts of cotton wool and candles. 
Hut it looked lovely. 

» ¥ wished you could have seen everybody’s 
face when we led them into the parlor after 
prexukfast. The children were simply crazy 
about the tree. It was so different from any 
that they had ever seen; they’d always had 
their trees lighted by electricity. Aunt Louise 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 
The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


Illastration 
exact size of 


FREE sample cake 





An Unusual 
Cake of Soap for the Asking 


Are you willing to be shown that there really is a different soap of 
unusual worth? Not a soap of the bleached, artificially scented variety, 
but one natural in color, in odor, and in its extraordinary cleansing 
properties. A cake of such soap made from genuine pine tar can be 


had by simply sending for a sample of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap, 
pictured in the above illustration. 


You will realize the rare qualities of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap once you have 
tried it. The rich natural tinted lather that whitens as it cleans, works up readily 
in hard or soft, hot or cold water. So little is needed, too, for the pine tar is 
unaltered by its associated ingredients and its cleansing power is undiminished. 


The regular use of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap gives your skin the best chance to 
do its work unhindered. The genuine pine tar gets down into clogged pores and 
releases every bit of waste and dirt, leaving the skin absolutely clean. And you 
know it is clean by that fresh, invigorating sensation that means skin health, 
cleanliness, and Grandpa’s Wonder Soap. 


For sale by your grocer and druggist 


A trial sample will be sent FREE. We want you to know that 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap is all we claim. Just fill out the coupon. 


LLP PPT PP Pe Pree eee Pepe eee 
BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I should like to try Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. 
Please send me a sample cake as offered. LHJ 


Name and address 








Dealer’s name and address 


menage a eee 
G areca |[HFAR 


G ieee lettering, including en- 

EDD eee Visiting Cards $1. 

mas greeting cards per doz. Write for Samples. ; 

ROYAL ENGRAVING GO., 814A Walnut St., Phila. Pa. | | DISTINCTLY 




















SCIENCE DOES WONDERS 
FOR THE DEAF 
Information FREE 
THE MAGNIPHONE Co. 
Dept. 42 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


fants Hand-Made Slit 


This remarkable offer is for a 
limited time only to introduce 




















Frames of selected hard wood, finished in “mission oak,” oil- 
stained. A specially treated, fine-meshed, buff-colored cottcn cloth 
forms the center of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 


Cash with order. The above prices cover delivery any place east 
of Missouri River. Order from your dealer or from us. 


THE CONTINENTAL CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 







ospitals, 
Offices, Etc. 


No. L-93— 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
No. L-96— 9 ins. high, adjustable 34 to 59 ins. wide 
No. L-153—15 ins. high, adjustable 23 to 37 ins. wide 
Price No. L-93 60 cents each, 2 for $1.00 

“ No. L-96 75 cents each, 3 “ $2.00 
* No. L-153 75 cents each, 3 “ $2.00 


















to 2 years—special introductory price, $1.50 delivered. 


De Lis Infant’s Weas 


ishand-made in the old FrenchQuarterof New Orleans, the 
Parisof America, by Frenchneedleworkersas skilled as their 
cousins in France. Whether you take advantage of this re- 
markable special introductory offer or not, write for our 
booklet of beautiful models. Give your baby, or your best 
friend’s baby, hand-made French clothes. 


DE LIS, 


the beautiful De Lis line of hand- 
made French infant’s wear. This 
M hand-made, sheer nainsook slip 
or dress has a hand-embroidered 
yoke finished with fine entre- 
deux, neck and sleeves trimmed 
with lace and entre-deux, infanis 






Satisfaction or money back 
. Dept. F, New Orleans 


















Don’t Waste 3-in-One 


Buy this oil of a thousand uses in the Handy 
Oil Can. Then every drop will go exactly 
where you want it, in exactly the right 
amount. Not a particle need be wasted. 


Handy Oil Can 25c 


The can alone is worth 10c. But you get it 
and 3 ounces of 3-in-One all for a quarter. 


It’s flat. Fits any sewing machine drawer, 
tool box, repair kit, sportsman’s pocket. 
The screw cap on spout prevents leakage. 
3-in-One is a wonderful light oil compound for all light 


mechanisms. Lubricates exactly right, vacuum cleaners, 
electric fans, clocks, locks, bolts, tools, Prevents rust too. 


Get a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One at any store, 25c. 
Bottles, 15c, 25c, 50c. 


FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses. A 
postal will bring both. Write for them. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CVM. Broadway, N. Y. 




















Their Quiet, Simple 
Christmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“Did you buy something for everybody?” 
Mrs. Martin demanded. 

“T should say we did. We must have got 
half a dozen for everybody. We nearly bought 
the toy department out, And then Sam and I 
went round to Miner’s and he bought a wrist 
watch for his wife—it seems that she wants one 
awfully. They’d made an agreement not to 
make each other presents, but he wants you to 
put it at her place on the table.” He drew 
a little, white, paper-wrapped box from his 
pocket. ‘‘He said you might look at it if you 
wanted to.”” Mr. Martin undid the paper and 
opened the box. “Like it?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I think it’s an awfully pretty one!’’ 
Mrs. Martin exclaimed. “And I like that elas- 
tic gold bracelet. I’ve got a great joke on Sam 
too. A package and a letter came from Lou to- 
day. She’d bought a new camera for Sam, and 
she wanted me to put that at his plate.” 


WENT into town this afternoon,” Mrs. 


Martin confided to Mr. Martin, when he . 


came home to dinner on Chrismas Eve, “‘in all 
this storm, and did a little shopping. When 
you told me that you and Sam Davis had 
bought all those toys I thought it would be a 
little more like Christmas if I did them up 
pretty. Sol gota lot of lovely Christmas paper, 
some gold and some red, and some green Christ- 
mas ribbon and cord and cards and tags and 
seals. I’ve been working all the afternoon just 
doing up bundles. It’s been great fun, and I 
didn’t get tired at all.” 

Mrs. Martin led her husband into the living 
room. “Look at that!” she exclaimed. 

The capacious couch was piled high with gay 
Christmas bundles. 

“Great Scott! I didn’t know that we bought 
so much truck,” said Mr. Martin. 

“Now what do you suppose I’m going to 
do this evening?’”? Mrs. Martin demanded. 
“You'll never guess. The idea came to me 
while I was in town. I bought some cretonne 
and braid, and I’m going to make Lou Davis 
a catchall as near as I can remember like the 
one I made her forty years ago.” 

After dinner Mrs. Martin retired to the 
back living room, where for the whole evening 
she busied herself at the sewing machine. Mr. 
Martin distributed his attention impartially 
among the evening newspapers and the Christ- 
mas magazines. 

“Well!” Mrs. Martin finally broke three 
hours of silent sewing. ‘‘That’s done! What 
time is it?” 

“Half past eleven!” 
her. ‘‘Let’s go to bed.” 

“Edward,” Mrs. Martin said slowly, ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking of something as I sat here. And 
I want you to say yes. I know you'll think I’m 
a fool, but, oh, you don’t know how much I’d 
like to do it!” 

“Shoot!” Mr. Martin ordered. 

“T’d like to have a Christmas tree. You 
see, with all those presents—we can’t put them 
on the table, they’re too big and bulky; and 
then a Christmas tree looks so pretty.” 

‘‘Will the stores be open to-morrow?” Mr. 
Martin asked. 

“T don’t know. But I thought some of the 
stores might still be open. Phoebe left the keys 
of her house with me, and I know just where 
she keeps the Christmas-tree trimmings; I 
thought that I could go over there early to- 
morrow and get them. I'll have plenty of time 
to dress the tree in the afternoon. Would you 
mind walking down to the Center now just on 
the chance that the stores aren’t all closed?” 

“* All right,’”? Mr. Martin agreed. 

‘““Oh, I’m so glad it snowed!”’ Mrs. Martin 
exclaimed as they came into the yard. “‘ Christ- 
mas doesn’t really seem like Christmas with- 
out a snowstorm.” 


Mr. Martin informed 


Pee, passed through a street which held 
twin rows of holiday celebrations. In many 
houses curtains were up to display Christmas 
trees that had become cones solid with gleam 
and color. The main street into which they 
presently turned was more reticent. The few 
big old family mansions sat back behind 
shrouding trees. And the group of stores at the 
end did not emit a ray of light. 

‘Everything seems to be closed up tight as a 
drum,” Mr. Martin commented. “I’m afraid 
you'll have to go without your tree.” 

“Well, keep on,” Mrs. Martin persisted. 
“Maybe O’Brien will be open. Let’s cross 
over and see. No, I’m afraid he’s gone home. 
Edward! What are those things lying in the 
street? For the land’s sakes, they’re Christmas 
trees! Oh, I know what’s happened! O’Brien’s 
cleaned his shop all up ready for the day after 
Christmas, and thrown away all the trees he 
hasn’t sold. We can take any one we want. 
Now let’s look them all over.” 

Mrs. Martin finally made her selection, but 
only after Mr. Martin had lifted upright every 
tree on the street. Her choice was a sapling 
thick and round at the base, but tapering to a 
delicate slimness. 

Mr. Martin seized it by the thick end, Mrs. 
Martin by the slim one, and they proceeded 
back with it through the snow. 

“Edward!” Mrs. Martin said suddeviy; 
would you mind if I stopped at Phoebe’s now 
and got that box of Christmas trimmings?” 

“No, of course I don’t mind,” Mr. Martin 
said patiently; ‘‘only it seems rather ae. 
We can go round there to-morrow morning 
much easier. And you don’t need it till thes 

“T would like to get it now—ever sco much, 
Edward,” Mrs. Martin pleaded humbly. 

** All right,”? Mr. Martin said, ‘but we cent 
get in.” 

“T—I brought the key,” Mrs. Martin fal- 
tered. 


“ce 


Mr. Martin laughed. ‘‘Framed on me, did 
you?” he accused his wife. 

‘‘Well,” Mr. Martin said fifteen minutes 
later, as he set the tree up in the big window 
of the living room, “one thing I am glad of— 
it’s got a stand. I don’t have to make one for 
you. Now let’s go to bed.” 

“You go to bed, Edward,” Mrs. Martin 
coaxed. “I’m going to stay up a little while.” 

‘What under the canopy are you going to 
do now?” Mr. Martin demanded. 

“Trim the Christmas tree,’ Mrs. Martin 
confessed. ‘‘Now don’t try to dissuade me. 
I’m going to doit. I feel just like it. You go to 
bed—you’re tired.” 

“All right,” Mr. Martin said: with a sur- 
prising degree of resignation. ‘But I’m not 
so very tired. I guess I’llstay up and help you.” 


““You’re wanted on the telephone, Mrs. Mar- 
tin,” one of the maids said toward the close 
of the Christmas dinner. 

‘All right. Keep those doors closed, Anne; 
I shan’t be able to hear a word with all this 
hullabaloo.” Mrs. Martin went to the tele- 
phone in the hall. “Hello! Hello!” she called. 

“Hello, is that you, mother?” Phoebe’s 
voice answered. 

“‘Yes, Merry Christmas, Phoebe!” 


ERRY CHRISTMAS to you and father! 

I’ve been trying to get you all day, but 
I couldn’t do it until now. This is my Christ- 
mas present to myself—a long-distance talk to 
you. I was afraid you’d be lonely, and I was 
afraid you’d think I would be lonely. But I 
haven’t been. 

“Mother, I have had one of the most won- 
derful Christmases I’ve had in all my life! In 
the first place, U ncle Jerry is a perfect darling— 
and Aunt Louise is just as fascinating—the 
prettiest, dearest, duckiest little old lady, all 
little bobbing curls and pink cheeks, and the 
tiniest hands and feet! Well, do you know, 
after we got up here and saw how quiet the 
house was—Uncle Jerry almost bedridden— 
Tug and I decided that we were going to make 
a regular Christmas for them. I told Aunt 
Louise that if it would be a help to her I’d just 
love to get up the Christmas dinner. When 
she saw that I really was crazy to do it, she 
admitted that she’d just love to eat a dinner 
that somebody else had cooked. 

“*So yesterday Tug and I motored over to 
Akron, and I bought the stuff for one of my 
regular Christmas dinners—you know what I 
always have—grapetruit, cream of spinach 
with whipped cream, mushrooms on toast, tur- 
key with all the vegetables, romaine salad with 
grapes and nuts, plum pudding Pe 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Martin interpolated. 

‘Well, if you can believe it, I cooked that 
entire dinner myself. I can’t tell you how Aunt 
Louise and Uncle Jerry enjoyedit. And every- 
thing looked so pretty! I decorated the dining 
room and the table with Christmas greens that 
I picked in the woods myself. And I served 
everything in as fancy a way as I knew how. 
I scooped the grapefruit out of the shell and 
scalloped the edges—awfully hard work 

“T know,” Mrs. Martin interrupted, “‘I’ve 
been doing ‘it myself.” 

‘But that isn’t half of it,’’ Phoebe went on 
unheeding. ‘‘Tug learned that Uncle Jerry was 
dying to hear some Christmas music. You see, 
there’s no way that he can hear any music 
nowadays. So, what do you think Tug did? 
He hired the best church choir in Akron to 
come over here Christmas Eve and serenade 
Uncle Jerry. They agreed to be here promptly 
at nine And just as the clock struck I opened 
one of the windows at the top. 

“They began singing Christmas carols the 
instant they turned into the drive. You have 
no idea how wonderful it sounded, beginning 
way off—very faint—in the distance, and then 
coming nearer and nearer and getting louder 
and louder with the sleighbells making a sort 
of gay accompaniment. And if you could have 
seen Uncle Jerry prick up his ears! And how 
his eyes shone when it dawned upon him what 
was happening! Of course I had made hot 
coffee and sandwiches for the choir. And they 
all came in and sang around the piano for 
nearly an hour.” 

“Yd admired to have heard that,” Mrs. 
Martin said. 








HAT’S not half the story,’”” Phoebe sped 

on. ‘‘Tug and I made up our minds on 
the way home from Akron that we’d got to 
havea Christmas tree. We found there wasn’t 
a tree to be bought in Braeburn. So what do 
you think we did? While the children were 
busy coasting Tug and I went out in the woods 
and choppedatreedown. We had the greatest 
time maneuvering it so as to get it in the back 
way without anybody seeing it. Tug had to 
make a frame for it to stand it up and—well, 
you know how much of a carpenter Tug is! 

“Then, late at night, after all those choir 
people had left and ev erybody else had gone to 
bed, downstairs we came and trimmed that 
tree. We hadn't been able to get any Christ- 
ruas trinimings in Braeburn, only candles; and 
so w! at do you suppose we did? We e got Eliza, 
Aunt Louise's $ maid, to string cranberries and 
ecm corn. And that was all there was on that 
ieee except tufts of cotton wool and candles. 
Rut it look ed lovely. 

i wished you could have seen everybody’s 
face when we led them into the parlor after 
prexkfast. The children were simply crazy 
about the tree. It was so different from any 
that they had ever seen; they’d always had 
their trees lighted by electricity. Aunt Louise 
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Use Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream just be- 
fore you go out, to 
keep your skin from 
chapping 
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To restore to the skin 
the softness and loveliness 


the winter winds take from it, you need two creams 


N winter weather, you notice that your skin becomes 
harsh and dry—your lips- and hands are chapped— but 
do you know why? 


W. Allan Jameson, the noted skin specialist, makes the 
scientific reason very simple. He says: “The harshness of 
the skin experienced in winter is due 
to the lessening of the insensible per- 
spiration of the skin—the outer cells 
not sufficiently lubricated, splinter and 
grow rough. Therefore some carefully 
selected substitute should be used for 
the materials which nature has failed 
to furnish.” 

For years women have struggled to 
overcome this condition by using cold 
cream alone. Cleansing and massaging 
with cold cream are essential, but this 
is not enough to offset the damaging effects of wind and 
weather. The skin must be protected. 

It was for this very purpose that Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream was formulated. Entirely free from greasiness, you 
can use it throughout the 
day with the knowledge 
that not a trace of it re- 
mains on your skin. 

This is how to give your 
skin the protection 
it needs 


Just before going out give 
your face a light application 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Pond’s Extract Co. 
131-B Hudson St., New York City 


enclose the required amount. 
0 5¢ sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream: 


Name 





Please send me, free, the items checked : 
O) Free Sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream: © Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, for which I 


Rub it in gently. At once it disappears, and leaves no 
trace, no oily shine. With this protection you can keep 
your complexion soft, smooth, free from attack by wind 
and cold— free from redness, roughness and chapping. 


If your skin is already rough or reddened by exposure 
to the cold, apply a little Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. The very first time you 
use it you will notice how it relieves 
the tight, drawn feeling, how it smooths 
away roughness. 


For cleansing and massage, every 
normal skin needs an oil cream 


In winter more than at any other 
time, your skin needs cleansing and 
massaging with a pure cold cream made 
with an oil base. Pond’s Cold Cream is 
an oil cream. It has exactly the consistency which masseurs 
find works best into the pores. Neither Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream nor Pond’s Cold Cream will cause the growth of hair 
or down. At drug and department stores, in tubes or jars. 


Free sample tubes — 
send for them today 


Tear out the coupon and mail it 
today for a free sample tube of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Or send 10c and we 
will send you tubes of each cream 
a large enough to last two weeks. 
Send for them today. Address 


. Pond’s Extract Co., 131-B Hud- 
son Street, New York City. 


O sc sample Cold Cream 





Street. 





Nl 
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Test these two 
creams on your 
hands. See how 
each one does for 
your skin what the 
other cannot do 
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Give Yourself 
a $50.00 
Christmas Gift 


WE WILL PROVIDE 
THE CASH 











y gies can easily earn $50.00 in your odd hours before 
it comes time to hang mistletoe. Then—in spite of 
war prices—you can do your war-giving or go gift- 
shopping with a well-padded pocketbook. Moreover, 
you can do the same thing again next year—dut then the 
sum will be $75.00 or more! 


SPARE HOURS—BIG PROFITS 


Mrs. C. E. Biount, a busy mother in a small North Carolina 
town, is one of many who know how to make spare time pay in the 
Christmas season. Around her are hundreds of readers of The 
Ladies’ Home ‘fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. They soon came to know that she is our representa- 
tive. As the holidays approached, they have renewed their sub- 
scriptions through her, each year bringing new customers to her list. 








Christmas Season Brings Her cAbout $60.00 Extra Money 


If you would like to come through this Christmas season money ahead, you 
can join a circle made up of hundreds of men and women like Mrs. Blount. 
In your neighborhood there is probably a bigger opportunity than the one 
that Mrs. Blount finds in her small North Carolina town. Let us tell you 
how to turn it into money. Write — 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 635 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 























Protect Your Baby 


Every means within our con- 
trol must be taken to conserve life 
in babyhood. It must be protected 
against disease— it must be safe from 
every form of accidental injury. 

Much of baby’s life is spent in the high 
chair, but there's always danger in the ordi- 
nary wooden-tray chair. Don’t take chances. 
Buy baby a 


Northwestern 


Safety First High Chair : [: | N TO MON EY 


| 
q ) 
It's just the chair the American mother has | 4 
\ 
| 








been looking for. It has safety features not 
obtainable in any other chair. 

One-piece, white porcelain food tray prevents 
food absorption. Hot cloth always keeps it 
sweet and clean. Safety strap keeps baby ; 
seated—can’'t climb up or slide through. Wide | 
flaring legs prevent accidental tipping. 


Styles to Suit 

Made in many styles—period 
and mission in both wood and reed. 
Send for war-time economy descrip- 
tive folder No. 60 and our fac- 

tory prices. 

Northwestern eg | Tae 
Fort Atkinson, W: 
Established 
1866 


|‘ you like to draw and have ideas 
there is a big opportunity for you in 
cartooning and newspaper illustrating. 
You can train yourself to step into a per- 
manent position or to develop a profit- 
able sideline. Girls in school, as well as 
business women, teachers and wives of 
soldiers, can turn their ideas into money 
after studying the Federal Course in 
Applied Cartooning. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” 


Let us send you free the interesting book tell- 
ing how women are succeeding in cartooning 





Removable 
Tray Arm. 
. American cartoonists on the Federal Staff. 
White Porce- 

lain Food Tray. 

















3 ; | 
Safety Strap. dL 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning || | 
eed Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota ~ if 


69c 


Postpaid 


Satisfaction 















Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 
The “American Bankroll’’—1919 Model. Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse, Card and Photo-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather 
with the show and elegance of a Dollar icle for only 69c, postpaid, 
($7.45 per doz.). Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Gold 
free (street number 20c extra, city 20c extra, fraternal emblems, also 
Army and Navy insignia, 25c extra). Iron-strong, yet wonderfully 
limp and flexible. Measures 3x434 in. folded. Now also made ina rich 


23-KARAT GOLD NAME 


BULFOLD CHECKBOOK HOLOER 
SS um 








nt 
Black Morocco gre ain leather at $1.00 ($10.80 per doz.)— Your “Sunday yA Guaranteed 
Pocket Book." If unable to get money order or bank draft,send postage JOHN H. JONES *! Fits any Pocket 
stamps. 13th annual catalog of high-grade Guaranteed Leather Goods CHICAGO iy For Ladies and 
and Noveltiesfree with ordersfor “ Bankroll" orsentalonefor 10c postage. Gentlemen 
U. 8. LEATHER GOODS CO. Established 1906 —_ 
Dept. 16-D, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago Incorporated 1910 QOENTHKATION, USLG €0 1919 
—the famous steering sled with non-skid runners 





The Christmas gift every live girl and boy wants. 
prevents colds, and saves doctor's bills, because you don’t drag 
your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
. New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, pre- 
c-} vents seat and rails from splittingand greatly strength 
ens the sled. Seven sizes, 3 to 5 ft. Sold by Hardware 
and Department Stores. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. Box 1101W, Philadelphia 
FREE Write for cardboard model show- 
ing how Flexible Flyers steer. 


Saves shoes, 





None genuine without 
this trade-mark 











and giving studio pictures of the 31 great | 











THEIR QUIET, 
SIMPLE CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


said she was going to keep it standing the 
whole year. I’ve called you up partly to tell 
you that this is what became of my quiet, sim- 
ple Christmas. 

“Quiet! I never worked so hard in all my 
life! Just think, I made the coffee and sand- 
wiches Christmas Eve; after midnight I 
trimmed the tree; and this morning I cooked 
the Christmas dinner! Oh, another thing that 
delighted Aunt Louise—I had slipped an eve- 
ning dress in my suitcase—you know my pink 
crépe de Chine, with all that glittery rhine- 
stone trimming; I put it on for dinner. Aunt 
Louise said nobody had ever worn such a 
beautiful dress in her house. I’ve never spent a 
happier Christmas anywhere. And somehow, 
notwithstanding how I’ve worked, I feel rested. 
I’ve been outdoors all the time. Tug and I 
have skated and coasted with the children 
every day.” 

“I’m so glad you’ve had such a nice time,” 
Mrs. Martin said. 


HOPE, mother darling,” Phoebe resumed, 

“that you and father haven’t been too 
lonely. I’ve really felt wicked, enjoying myself 
so much when you What’s that music I 
hear and all that laughing?” 

“Tt’s the talking smachine your father gave 
me for Christmas,” Mrs. Martin exclaimed; 
“‘and it’s playing a medley of old songs, songs 
that you’ve never heard: ‘Oh, How I Love My 
Ada,’ ‘In the Gloaming,’ ‘Upe-I-Dee,’ and 
‘Over the Garden Wall.’”” She called away 
from the telephone: ‘Please shut the door, 
Annie. . . . Your father gave me a beauti- 
ful wrist watch, too, Phoebe, just like one —— 
Oh, I’ve been far from lonely, Phoebe. Your 
father and I have had the most lovely Christ- 
mas. In the first place, we invited some old 
friends to dinner. Do you remember ever hear- 
ing me mention $am and Lou Davis?” 

** All my life,”’ Phoebe answered. 

“Well, they happened to be in Boston— 
(Please shut the door, and keep it shut, Annic!) 
What a racket those people are making! Can 
you hear me, Phoebe?” 

““Yes, mother,’”’ Phoebe answered. 
having a party?” 

Mrs. Martin proceeded in dashes of narra- 
tive that for conciseness and speed might have 
rivaled Phcebe’s. The door opening and shut- 
ting let out roars of laughter, continued vocif- 
erous calls for Mrs. Martin herself and bursts 
of music from the talking machine. ‘Dinner 
with us the first Christmas after we were mar- 
ried funniest thing you ever heard 
of . Lou embroidered a handkerchief 
case for me exactly like the one she gave me 
then a cretonne catchall, as much like 
the one I gave her forty years . (Yes, 
Debbie, I’m coming as:‘soon as possible; I’m 
talking to Phcebe. Please shut the door!) 
The first thing I knew there were ten of us 

just as elaborate a dinner as yours 

: lot of it myself . . . scraped the 
grapefruit, scalloped the edges . made 
the pudding and pies.” 

“‘T should think you’d be tired out, mother.” 

“‘T suppose I’ll be dead to-morrow; haven’t 
felt so fresh and gay in years. I feel young . 
laughed until my sides ached. (Yes, Sam, r ll 
be back in a few moments; I’m talking to my 
daughter. Yes, please close the Goor!) .. . . 
nine courses; nota clean bit of china or silver 
in this house at the last moment, just 
like you, decided to have a tree : 
lying in the snow stopped in your 
house at that hour your Christmas 
tree trimmings worked till three in the 
morning . . . joke presents Sam and Ed- 
ward had bought—drums, horns, whistles . 
everybody in gales of laughter without 
my knowing it your father smuggled os 
Santa Claus costume out of your house ; 
last moment came, ,to the table dressed as 
Santa Claus . . 

““T bet father i stunning!” The 
said proudly. 


ES, he—— (Yes, Mrs. Seaver, I’ll be 
there in a jiffy; I’m talking with Pheebe. 
Do you mind closing the door? You’re mak- 
ing such a racket in there I can’t hear a word 
Pheebe’s saying.) he certainly did look 
stunning, Phoebe. 

‘What are you wearing, mother?” 

“My evening dress, the gray and silver. (In 
just a few minutes, Mr. Torrey! You see my 
daughter has just long-distanced me. Yes, 
please close the door, It sounds as if there 
were a hundred of you.) All wearing those paper 

caps that come out of bonbons, and sashes 

and belts and epaulettes. If you could see 
Lou Davisina . and Debbie witha... 
she and Debbie have raised Cain ever since 
they got together.” 

“Well, mother,”’ Phoebe declared, “I’m glad 
you’re having such a good time. I’ve been re- 
vising my ideas about Christmas. I under- 
stand now what it really means. The idea of 
Christmas is to give. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what kind of giving it is—whether it’s 
simple or complicated—so long as it’s real giv- 
ing. I’ve really never worked harder in all my 
life than in these last few days; but I didn’t 
mind it because the people I did it for needed it 
so much and enjoyed it so much. I’m going to 
ay and think about that every Christmas after 
this.” 

“‘T think you’re right, Phoebe,” her mother 
agreed. ‘“‘If you’re doing something whole- 
heartedly, and especially for somebody you 
love, there’s no hard work about it. It’s fun! 
(Yes, Mr. Marsh, in just one minute.) You 
see —— 

““Mother, I’m not going to keep you here 
any longer; you’re altogether too popular. 
Besides, my children are calling to me. Merry 
Christmas again!” 

“Merry Christmas, Phoebe!” her mother 
answered. “‘ Yes, Mr. Rogers,I’m coming now.” 
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kid lace boot, 
Sensible heel, 


welt sole 








No. 37. Black | 





A Shoe For 
Style and Health 


No woman can enjoy life or have peace of 
mind with tender, aching feet. 

There’s a world of comfort in the famous 
Dr. Edison shoe, doubly important now that 
women’s work has so greatly increased. 


Dr Edison 


fy SHION SHOE 


**The Easiest Shoe for Wcemen.’ 


There's a springy, restful cushion of live wool for 
your feet to tread upon. An eary bed for tired, nerve- 
racked feet. The cushicn is damp procf—prevents 
cold feet. 
Women everywhere testify there’ s no shoe so perfect, 
so easy, so pretty— it needs no “breaking in.’ Per- 
manent relief from bunions, corns, all foot aches. 
- Skillfully made from the finest soft kid it spells per- 
fect ease plus good looks. A shoe you'll like and 
“* Tike to wear. 

Send for new Dr. Edison Booklet 

and name of nearest dealer. 


UTz2DuUNN Co. 


Makers of 
**Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 
216 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 















| No.25. Black kid 
button boot, Mili- | 
tary heel,turnsole. © 
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SE Créme de Meri- 
dor as both a day 
and night cream. It is 
wonderfully cleansing— 
removing blackheads and 
other little particles of dirt 
which soap and water simply cannot reach. 
Gentle massage with Créme de Meridor, the 

— idee cream, leaves your skin clear 
and glowing. 


Write for a free sample or send 40c for a com- 
plete Lazell Beau x, containing soap, toilet 
water, talcum powder, face powder and a miniature 
jar of Créme de Meridor. 
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Thousands of Narees have gone to France. Thou- 
sands are needed qygickly to replace them here. Learn 
the system founded by Orville J. Perkins, M. D. 
Thousands taught during the past 20 years. 


Learn At Home in Spare Time 
And eara while learning. Every 
lesson so simple and practical 
that anyone can learn the prin- 
ciples of Nursing by mail in 
one-third the usual time. 

Book Free. Get our book and 
special offer. Nurse's outfit free 
to undergraduates and graduates. 
Special low price and easy terms. 






School chartered by State of Illinois. Authorized Diplomas. Address 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. 312,116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















CL Os eens 


CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 

Either pinillustrated made with any 3letters 

y es, eer Red-White-Blue. 
5 00 doz. &terling 

Se ea. $3.60 @ oz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

701 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 




















GIVE 
HIM A 


HIKEMETER 


A DANDY 
PRESENT 


Measures exactly the distance you walk. No wind- 
ing. For sale by jewelry, sporting goods and depart- 


ment stores or sent by mail. Price $3.00 
Scouts C 





pass Watch Co., 208 Jewelers Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MIRRO!| 
ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


i) A. G. M. Co. 
c) 














Mirro Christmas 





Z 





TRADE MARK REG 


This Mirro Double Boiler Has Seven Distinctive Features 


What a wonderful start a piece or two of 
Mirro Aluminum makes toward a kitchen 
that most truly reflects good housekeeping! 


And what better time than now, when 
each piece particularly reflects the spirit of 
good cheer and sensible giving. 


Mirro Aluminum brightens many a kitchen 
and lightens many a cooking task. Mirro will 
shine as your Yuletide gift. The lady of your 
home has quietly longed for such an array. 

She will delight in such advantages as are 
found in this Mirro Double Boiler: (1) Hollow 
steel handles do not become unduly heated. 

(2) Handles come together so that com- 
plete utensil can be lifted easily with one 
hand. *(3) The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized 
knob is an exclusive Mirro feature. 


(4) Tightly rolled beads prevent lodgment 


of grease and dirt. (5) Rounded edges in- 
sure easy and thorough cleaning. (6) Famous 
Mirro finish. 


The same cover fits both upper and lower 
vessels. Illustration shows plain round style. 
Also made in the famous Colonial design. 


*(7) Allthis quality, convenience and beauty 
are assured by the Mirro trade-mark which 
appears on the bottom of every Mirro utensil. 


Guided by that mark you know you are 
getting today’s finality in fine aluminum 
ware, the happy culmination of a quarter 
century of quality aluminum making by one 
of the world’s largest concerns in this field. 


For a Mirro Christmas in your kitchen 
make your selection now. Mirro is sold 
everywhere at ordinary aluminum prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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WHAT KEEPS YOU FROM HAVING ITS CHARM 


sallow, sluggish skin! How hard it seems 
not to have the clear skin and radiant color 
that is every young girl’s right. 


Hi: many girls despair of ever rousing a 


Have you ever thought that your skin can be 
changed? Every day your skin changes of itself. 
Old skin dies, and new forms to take its place. It 
depends on you to keep this new skin clear and 
colorful. 


Just so long as you neglect your skin, it will 
continue to be dull and colorless. If it is sallow, 
sluggish, inactive, it needs stimulating every day. 
Free it every night of the tiny dead particles that 
develop daily. Cleanse the pores thoroughly, 
bring the blood to the surface, stimulate the tiny 
muscular fibers. You can do this every night by 
using the following treatment: 


How to rouse a sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face and neck 
with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and hot 
water. If your skin has been badly neglected, rub 
a gerierous lather thoroughly into the pores, using 
an upward and outward motion, until the skin feels 
somewhat sensitive. After this, rinse well in warm, 
then in cold water Then rub your skin for thirty 


seconds with a lump of ice, and dry carefully. 


The very first time you use this treatment, your 
skin will feel fresher and invigorated. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap was made especially to meet the needs 
of the skin. It was formulated by John H. Wood- 
bury after years of experience in treating the skin. 
Its pure, cleansing, antiseptic lather is just what 
the skin needs to keep it clear and healthy. 


Within a week or ten days, you will notice an 
improvement in your skin. But do not keep up 
the treatment for a time and then neglect it. Only 
the steady use of Woodbury’s will give you the 
clear, radiant skin you long for. 


Perhaps your skin needs a stronger treatment 
than the one given here. Then write us for the 
new steam treatment for pale, sallow skins. You 
will find the other famous treatments in the book- 
let wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Get your cake today, and begin 
at once the treatment your skin needs. 


You will find that the 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts for a month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
treatment as well as for general cleansing use for 
thattime. Itisforsaleatdrugstoresand toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 


WITH BOOKLET OF FAMOUS TREATMENTS AND 
SAMPLE OF WOODBURY’S FACIAL POWDER 

















IF YOUR SKIN IS*VERY TENDER 
there is a special Woodbury treatment 
for the care of it. You will find it in 
the booklet wrapped around your cake 

of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 








Send 6c for a trial size sample 
cake (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the 
booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch”. Or for 
12c we will send you the treat- 
ment booklet and samples of 


BLEMISHES AND UNSIGHTLY SPOTS 


can be cleared away by the steady use 
of the treatment for this purpose given 
in the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 112 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Lim- 
ited, 112 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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The Boy Who Comes Back Wounded 


How the Army Will Put Him on the Upgrade 


This statement of what the Medical Department of the Army is doing for American soldiers disabled in the war is 
authorized and approved by the Reconstruction Division of the Surgeon-General’s Office of the United States Army. 


==w|1 IS not the purpose of the 
United States Army to remain 
| content with merely restoring 
Al) to bare existence the bodies of 
| soldiers involved in the inevit- 
EN Tel a) | able human. wreckage of war. 
oye vA =A<4| On the contrary, it is mobiliz- 
ESAS | ing every resource, assembling 
the country’s greatest skill, for the purpose of 
achieving, to the greatest extent that is hu- 
manly possible, the physical reconstruction of 
soldiers upon whom the fighting has inflicted 
some physical disability. 

The greater number of our soldiers wounded 
in this war will be restored to full physical fit- 
ness and their former service in the Army by the 
usual means of medicine and surgery. But there 
is certain to be always a minority who, because 
of the nature of their injuries, cannot take up at 
once their former duties of military or civil life. 
To help these men is the aim of the reconstruc- 
tion program, and it is for their benefit that 
extraordinary measures of medical treatment 
and of education are being provided. 

These measures are of wide range and great 
variety, including many that are usually at the 
command of only the wealthy. On the side of 
physiotherapy, the soldier will have, if he needs 
them, water, electric and mechanical treat- 
ments, active exercises, indoor and outdoor 
games and passive exercise in the form of mas- 
sage. Abundant provision is being made for the 
buildings and equipment necessary to provide 
such treatment. 

On the educational side he will have, as re- 
quired, simple recreational pastimes, such as 
reading, pictures, games, handiwork occupa- 
tions, and the like. Then will come classes and 
instructors -in all sorts- of studies, shopwork, 
gardening and a host of trades and occupations. 






HE underlying basis of the Surgeon-General’s 

program with regard to disabled soldiers is 
that modern medicine recognizes that treatment 
of the sick or injured does not properly end with 
mere physical cure- 

The extension of the Surgeon-General’s pro- 
gram beyond the usual limits of ordinary hos- 
pital treatment has very largely been made 
possible through the adoption of the policy that 
no disabled soldier will be discharged from the 
military service until he shall have attained 
complete recovery, or as complete a recovery as 
may reasonably be expected, considering the 
nature of his disability. 

This means that whether there is any pros- 
pect of the Army’s getting further service out of 
him or not, no disabled soldier will be left to 
shift for himself until all that can be done for 
him by medicine and surgery has been done. 

This policy assures two things: First, the dis- 
abled man will have, for a longer time than 
would otherwise be the case, the benefit of the 
care and protection of the military service; 
second, soldiers, out of war weariness or impa- 
tience to join their families, will not be per- 
mitted to overlook the necessity of providing 
for their future, but will instead be obliged to 
accept treatment and training that will unques- 
tionably be of incalculable value when they 
come to face civil life anew. 

A fair idea of what may be expected of the 
reconstruction work may be obtained from re- 
sults with cases which have already passed 
through the reconstruction hospitals. Out of a 
group of 516 cases, 134 were returned to full 
military duty. Two hundred and ten were re- 
stored to partial military duty, and 172 were 
found eligible for discharge, being no longer fit 
for any military service. Of this last group only 
12 were classed as helpless or institutional cases, 
while 121 were able to return to their former 
occupations. The remaining 39, though unable 
to return to their former work, can be fitted, by 
special training, to earn a livelihood, and it is to 
men of this class that the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education stands ready to extend its aid. 


T IS seen how the chain is complete, and no 

man’s needs are neglected. If he is not fit 
to return to full duty the Army retains him for 
limited military service, thus releasing, proba- 
bly, a more able-bodied man for front-line duty. 
If he is not fit for limited military service, then, 
after all measures of treatment and education 
have been exhausted, he is eligible for discharge, 
and may apply to the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education for further training if such is 
needed. If incurable, he is assigned to institu- 
tional care or returned to family and friends, 
usually with Government compensation allot- 
ments for his support. 

The educational part of the disabled man’s 
rehabilitation begins at the moment he has 
reached the stage where he begins to worry 
about his future, whether he be in a hospital in 
the United States or overseas. Knowledge of 
the extent of his disability inevitably tends to 
produce mental depression during convales- 
cence, which often manifests itself in an indis- 
position to respond to medical and surgical 
treatment and an indifference to measures de- 
signed to help him through his difficulties. 





through the Army. 


and usefulness in civil life. 





How Every Woman May Help 


XPERIENCE has shown that in wartime the higher 
values are placed upon the trained woman. But there 

is a service to our reconstruction program which all women 
can help to render. Every woman will contribute toward 
the success of this program by advocating, in every case 
that may come to her attention, full acceptance by a dis- 
abled soldier and his family of all the hospital treatment 
and educational assistance that may be available for him 


The Army needs the solid support of the women 
nearest and dearest to a disabled soldier in its effort to give 
him not only the most complete restorative treatment pos- 
sible, but also to fit him to resume a place of independence 








The beginning, therefore, comes early, and 
often consists in nothing more than ‘‘cheer-up”’ 
work, designed to accomplish the end of lifting 
a man out of introspective gloom and diverting 
his attention to almost any subject other than 
himself. This cheer-up work starts at the bed- 
side, and for a time continues parallel and sup- 
plementary to the physical treatment he is 
receiving from the medical officers and Army 
nurses. 

The first problem is to divert the man’s atten- 
tion, giving him something to do by way of 
amusement or recreation. This is where read- 
ing, pictures, games and handiwork occupations 
play their part. From this stage he is led to the 
idea of associating what he is doing in the hos- 
pital with what he may hope to do after he 
leaves. Thus he is brought to the point of en- 
tering upon study or practice related to his 
former work in civil life or preparatory to the 
new vocation that he has elected to take up. 

Ward or hospital room occupations include 
such things as wood carving, knitting, weaving, 
block printing, beadwork, knotted work, em- 
broidery, educational work and typewriting. 


T IS not generally appreciated how varied are 

the needs of the Army and how wide the range 
of opportunities for limited military service. 
At the present time patients in reconstruction 
hospitals are being trained for limited military 
duty as vocational and general teachers, typists, 
printers, tailors, cobblers, welders, motor mech- 
anicians, painters, machine workers, wood- 
workers, bookkeepers, statisticians, telegraphers, 
photographers, telephone operators, cooks, 
storekeepers, electricians, and so on. 

Additions to this long list will be made as 
occasion or need may require. 


What the man has been in civil life or in the 
Army, prior to his injury, determines to a great 
extent, of course, the kind of training that he 
will take up in a reconstruction hospital. The 
nature of his disability, together with the man’s 
own preferences and the advice of educational 
officers, is also a factor in this decision. Here 
are the preferences of one group of patiénts 
now receiving instruction in the following: 

Shorthand and typewriting, 151; automobile 
mechanics and repair work, 132; drafting, 53; 
business, 49; agriculture, gardening and similar 
work, 255; telegraphy, 31; carpentry and 
bench work, 32; telephone, 47; furniture re- 
pairing, 18; painting, 11; electrical work, 5. 


THER subjects chosen by and for recon- 

_/ struction patients are blacksmithing, con- 

crete work, bricklaying, plumbing, commercial 

law, printing, shoe repairing, woodworking, sign 

painting, cabinet work, cartooning, drawing, ring 
making, bookbinding and willow work. 

For all this, naturally, a considerable organi- 
zation and a varied, highly specialized personnel 
are required, together with hospital buildings 
and the necessary equipment for shops, class- 
rboms and outdoor work and play. Fifteen gen- 
eral military hospitals have been designated for 
the work of physical reconstruction of disabled 
soldiers, and special-type buildings have been 
designed, to be provided as need and oppor- 
tunity may determine. These include the loan 
of a large estate, with a house of seventy rooms, 
near Baltimore, Maryland, which is given over 
exclusively to the work for soldiers who may 
have been blinded. 

The entire work is directed by the Recon- 
struction Division of the office of the Surgeon- 
General at the War Department, Washington. 
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Where there is a will there is a way. 
disabling injury. 


necessary members. 





REPUBLISHED BY COURTESY OF THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Letters Written by a Frenchman Before and After the Loss of Both Arms. 
| Note That the Letter on the Right is More Legible. It Reads: 


In spite of the loss of both arms I have been writing with ease since the 28th day after my 


Good courage and faith in the future are the best means of forgetting the loss of one’s most 
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Lyons, 26 Feb., 1918. 


Claudius C. Mouge. 











Associated with the head of this division are 
men of eminence in the professions of medi- 
cine and education. Commissions have been 
authorized for 119 educational officers, who will 
serve as directing heads of that phase of the 
work at. reconstruction hospitals. At these 
hospitals the educational personnel will be part 
of the hospital staff, just as much as the surgi- 
cal, medical or nursing personnel. Each educa- 
tional unit will include a general educator, a 
technical educator, a psychologist, an adminis- 
trative officer and a staff of instructors. 

Instructors in the various branches of tech- 
nical training are being obtained largely from 
within the military service. Many are them- 
selves disabled soldiers no longer fitted for field 
service, but more than competent te serve as 
instructors in their old occupations, and others 
are men selected in the draft for limited mili- 
tary service only. 

Organization of this corps of soldier in- 
structors is proceeding in codperation with the 
Committee on Training and Education, of the 
War Department. 

In addition to the soldier instructors the re- 
construction program requires the services of 
women as reconstruction aids. These will be 
of two classes: the aids for physiotherapy, and 
the aids for occupational therapy. 


IDS for physiotherapy must have a graded- 
school education or its equivalent, and 
possess a practical knowledge of at least two of 
the following branches: Hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, mechanotherapy and massage. Mas- 
sage and hydrotherapy are the two most impor- 
tant qualifications for the applicant for these 
positions to possess. 

Candidates must be between twenty-one and 
forty years of age, and in addition to professional 
qualifications and good character desirable at- 
tributes are attractive and forceful personality, 
tact, sympathy, good judgment, industry and 
particular knowledge or skill in the special treat- 
ments which disabled men will often require. 

Married women will be acceptable for service 
only in military hospitals in the United States. 
Pay for service in the United States will be $50 
a month, with quarters and food. All appoint- 
ments to these positions will be made by the 
Surgeon-General, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Approximately one thousand women will be 
appointed by the Surgeon-General to positions 
as reconstruction aids in occupational therapy 
for service overseas, and many others will be 
needed in the reconstruction hospitals here at 
home. As the term implies, the service of these 
aids in occupational therapy will be to teach 
disabled soldiers handicrafts and other subjects. 

Women between the ages of 25 and 40 are 
wanted and those possessing normal school or 
college training will be preferred. Profession- 
ally, they will be required to demonstrate knowl- 
edge and skill in the particular occupation to be 
taught, and in addition to technical experience, 
women seeking these positions should possess 
an attractive and forceful personality, teaching 
ability, tact, sympathy and a capacity for hard 
and serious work. 


N THE overseas work especially it is expected 

that the reconstruction aid will need to use 
great ingenuity and cleverness in adapting her 
work to the conditions prevailing in military 
hospitals. 

It is required that applicants qualify as expert 
in one or more subjects in this group: Social 
worker, library service, teacher of adolescents or 
adults in industrial and fine arts, general science, 


English, commercial branches, freehand drawing . 


and designing, mechanical drawing, telegraphy 
and signaling, French, manual training, agri- 
culture (gardening and floriculture), music, 
plays and games, mathematics (commercial and 
industrial), knitting (hand and machine), 
weaving, clay and papier-maché modeling, 
wood carving and toy making, metal working, 
jewelry and engraving. 

The pay of reconstruction aids for occupa- 
tional therapy will be the same as that of the 
aids for physiotherapy, and both will, in general, 
be under the same kind of organization, control 
and conditions of work. Every question of the 
work, regulations, and living conditions for all 
reconstruction aids has been met in an en- 
deavor to arrive at decisions harmonious with 
the needs of the military service, and fair to the 
women who will be thus employed in the recon- 
struction program. 

Such is the plan along which the physical re- 
construction of our soldiers disabled in the war 
will proceed, subject to modifications as chang- 
ing conditions or our own accumulating experi- 
ence may dictate. It will be clearly seen that in 
the execution of this program a large and most 
important réle has been assigned to the women 
of America, especially those who possess by 
training or experience the qualifications ena- 
bling them to make useful contributions to 
the work of placing the disabled soldier on the 
upgrade of life. 
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CHALMERS 


GRANULATED 


GELATINE 


i The sameness of war-time foods can 
' I be pleasantly and economically va- jf 
| i ried with the scores of appetizing 





i salads and desserts that are made | 


ii from Chalmers Gelatine. 


| Thelittle recipe book in each package |} 2 
of Chalmers will give you many a 


| helpful suggestions. 


nomical. From 5c ber of Chalmers [f 
you can make enough jelly to help 
eight persons. a 
“Chalmers Makes the Best Desserts’’ ie 


Chalmers Gelatine tg Corp. 
Richmond, 





Trv this recipe today: . 
New Fruit Jelly 


Dissolve half a box of Chalmers Gel- 
atine into the juice from a quart can of 
| peaches, add a tablespoonful of sugar if 
|| not sweet enough. Pour some of the 
mixture into the bottom 
ya of the mold, add white 
grapes and chopped nuts. 
When stiffened add an- | 
otherlayerof gelatineand | 
fruit. Repeat until the | 
mold is filled. This keeps 
fruit from rising to the 
top. Serve with plain or 
whipped cream. | 











| Lend Variety to YourTable with | af 








NONE SUCH 
Has Been The 
MINCE MEAT 


for 35 years and it’s as 
good in a Barley Flour 
Pie Crust as it ever was 





Try Barley Pie Crust 
in War Recipe Book — 


ree on request 


Merrell~Soule Co., Syracuse, NY. 





TREO GIRDLE 


She All-Elastic Corset 


With The Feature Strip) 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 
tirely of porous woven surgi 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 


to $9.00. CAUTION 

The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and 'C 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 


If your dealer cannot nee 
you, write for FREE booklet 
Tree Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 

















How He May Still Provide for You 


Uncle Sam’s Allotment Methods 


Q. What is the United States Government 
doing for its soldiers and sailors and their fami- 
lies and dependents in this war? 


A. The United States Government provides 
three separate and distinct forms of protection 
for persons in the service and their relatives. 
First, allotments and family allowances; sec- 
ond, compensation for death or disability; third, 
United States Government insurance. These 
benefits are all administered by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C 


Q. What are allotments and allowances? 


A. Allotments and allowances are the sums 
intended to help enlisted men support their 
families and dependents for the period of the 
war. Allotments are contributed by the men 
themselves, out of their pay; allowances are 
contributed by the Government, in addition to 
the men’s allotments. 


Q. What is compensation? 


A. Compensation is the money paid by the 
Government to an officer or enlisted man for 
partial or total disability incurred in the line of 
duty, and to his wife, children or dependent 
parents in the event of death. This is our Gov- 
ernment’s modern substitute for the pension. 


Q. What is United States Government Insur- 
ance? 


A. Every person in the military or naval 
service may obtain additional protection for him- 
self and his loved ones by applying for $10,000 
worth of United States Government insurance. 
This is paid for by the man himself, and should 
be distinguished from compensation, which is 
provided entirely by the Government. This is 
insurance against death or total permanent dis- 
ability. 


Q. Do all persons in the military service 
come under the law providing for allotments 
and allowances? 


A. No; only enlisted men in the military or 
naval service. But this term includes any per- 
son, male or female, enlisted, enrolled, or drafted 
into active service with the military or naval 
forces; also noncommissioned and petty officers 
and members of authorized training camps. 
The allotment and allowance provision does 
nol apply to commissioned and warrant officers. 


Q. What relatives of an enlisted man may 
receive allotments and allowances? 


A. Only wife, child, and former wife divorced 
with alimony who has not remarried; parents, 
grandparents, brothers, sisters and grandchil- 
dren. 


Q. Is my relative in service compelled to allot 
part of his pay to me? 


A. Allotments are compulsory only in favor 
of wife and children. These relatives, wife and 
children, are Class A relatives; parents, grand- 
-parents, brothers, sisters and grandchildren 
are Class B relatives. 


Q. Then if Iam the mother of a man in the 
service he is not compelled to make an allot- 
ment to me? 


A. No; you are a Class B relative, and he 
does not have to allot any of his pay to you 
unless he wants to. 


Q. If I am the parent of a man in the service 
who wishes to make an allotment to me, will 
the Government add anything to what he gives 
me? 


A. The Government will make you an allow- 
ance provided the man makes you the required 
allotment and asks for an allowance for you, 
and-provided also that you are dependent upon 
him for support. 


Q. May my son in the service make an allot- 
ment to me without asking for a Government 
allowance? 


A. Yes; but such allotments will not be paid 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance; they are 
paid directly by the War or Navy Department. 


Q. If I am the wife of a man in the service, 
must I be dependent upon him in order to get 
an allotment and allowance? 


A. No; the enlisted man is compelled to 
make an allotment to his wife and children; 
and the Government will add a family allowance 
for them. 


Q. How much must an enlisted man allot to 
his wife and children? 


A. He must allot the sum of $15 a month, 
regardless of the amount of his pay. 


Q. How much will the Government add to 
this $15 monthly allotment as its allowance? 
A. The Government pays the wife and chil- 


dren of an enlisted man the following monthly 
allowances: 


If there is a wife, but no child . .. . . $15.00 
If there are a wife and one child .... 25.00 
If there are a wife and two children . . . 32.50 


If there are a wife and three children. . . $37.50 
If there are a wife and four children . . . 42.50 
If there are a wife and five children . . . 47.50 


If there are a wife and six or more children. 50.00 


For the total amount of the monthly check 
receivable, add $15, representing the man’s 
contribution, to each of the sums in the fore- 
going table. 


Q. If I am the wife of a soldier and do not 
need the allotment or allowances, may I waive 
them? 


A. Yes, if you give your consent to this in 
writing and satisfy the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance that you can support yoursclf and 
children, if any, without this money. 


Q. Suppose a man fails to make an allotment 
for his wife and children, what then? 


A. The only way he can avoid making an 
allotment is by making false statements; for 
this the law provides severe penalties. In case 
of faiture to make an allatment, a wife and 
children may themselves apply to the Bureau 
for allotment and allowance. : 

Q. May a man in the service be exempted 
from making a Government allotment to his 
wife? 


A. He may for good cause shown. If exemp- 
tion is granted no Government allowance is 
payable. 


Q. If I married a man after he entered the 
service, am I entitled to an allotment and an 
allowance? 


A. Yes; you are entitled to both from the 
first of the month following your marriage. 


Q. If an enlisted man has children, but no 
wife living, must he make the children an 
allotment? 


A. Yes; $15 a month. 


Q. How much will the Government pay as an 
allowance for the children? 


A. If there is no wife, the Government will 
pay $5 a month for one child, $12.50 a month for 
two children, $20 a month for three, $30 for 
four, $35 for five, $40 for six, $45 for seven and 
$50 for eight or more children. 


Q. Are children entitled to allotments and 
allowances regardless of their age? 


A. No; upon becoming 18 years of age chil- 
dren lose this right unless they are permanently 
helpless. 


Q. What about adopted children and step- 
children? 


A. An adopted child who was a member of 
an enlisted man’s house before April 6, 1917, or 
at least six months before he entered service, 
and a stepchild who is a member of the man’s 
household have the same rights to an allotment 
and an allowance as a natural child. 


Q. Has a child born after a man entered the 
service these rights? 


A. Yes; the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
should be promptly notified in the event of 
such a birth. 


Q. If an allotment or allowance is due a 
minor or an incompetent, to whom is payment 
made? 


A. Payment in such cases is made to the 
legal guardian or the person vested: with the 
care of and responsibility for the child. 


Q. Under what conditions are the Govern- 
ment family allowances paid to Class B rela- 
tives—that is, parents, step-parents, parents 
through adoption, grandparents of an enlisted 
man or his wife, brother, sister, grandchildren; 
and the husband and children of an enlisted 
woman? 


A. Family allowances are payable only if and 
while these relatives are dependent in whole or 
in part on the enlisted man, and then they 
are payable only if and while he makes a proper 
allotment to them. 


Q. How much of his pay must a man allot in 
order to geta Government allowance fer a rela- 
tive in Class B? 


A. If he is making a compulsory allotment 
for Class A relatives he need allot only $5 a 
month additional to a Class B relative in order 
to secure a Government allowance for them; 
otherwise he must allot $15 a month before the 
Government will pay an allowance. 


Q. What are the amounts of the Government 
monthly allowances for Class B relatives? 


A. If there is one parent, $10; if two parents, 
$20; grandchild, brother or sister, $5 for each; 
if there are more than two parents, $5 for each, 
in addition to the two. These are the maximum 
amounts; the Government may pay them, ac- 
cording to extent of dependency and the amount 
the enlisted man formerly contributed to their 
support. 


Q. Can relatives in Class B get a Govern- 
ment allowance by themselves applying to the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance? 


A. Yes, provided the enlisted man has al- 


ready made an allotment to such relatives out 
of his pay. 


Q. If lam a parent, with more than one son 


in the service, may I receive an allotment from — 


all? 


A. Yes, provided all voluntarily make such 
allotments to you. 


Q. CanI also obtain a Government allowance 
through more than one son in the service? 


A. Yes, provided you are dependent upon 
each one in the service for support, and each 
makes you the required allotment. 


. Q. Is an enlisted woman in the Army or 
Navy (yeowoman, etc.,) compelled to make an 
allotment to any of her relatives? 


A. No; all allotments of pay by a woman ia 
the service are voluntary. saat e's 


Q. Can a woman in the service secure a 


Government allowance for relatives in Class B?’ 


A. Yes, provided they are dependent upon 
her for support and she makes.the voluntary 
allotment to them that is required to obtain a 
Government allowance. 

The amount of the Government allowance 
is variable, according to the circumstances, as 
in the case of enlisted men and their Class B 
relatives. 


Q. May an enlisted man allot more of his pay 
than is required? 


A. Yes, but the amount in excess of required 
allotments will be paid by the War or Navy 
Department, not by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

Allallotments of pay to persons for whom the 
Government allowance is not claimed or who are 
not entitled to it (such as aunt or cousin) are 
paid by the Department under which the man 
is serving. 


Q. How does the Bureau pay allotments and 
allowances? 


A. The Bureau sends each month a single 
United States Treasury check for the total 
amount of the allotment and the allowance. 


Q. For how long are allotments and allow- 
ances payable? 


A. Allotments and allowances are payable 
as long as the man is in active service. 


Q. May an enlisted man discontinue an allot- 
ment he has made? 


A. He may in no case discontinue an allot- 
ment to wife and child. He can stop at any time 
an allotment to a relative in Class B, in which 
case the Government simultaneously ceases to 
pay the allowance. 


Q. How soon after my relative enters the 
service may I expect to receive the Govern- 
ment’s check for my allotment and allowance? 


A. Payments for any given month are not 
due until the following month; for instance, the 
check for the December allotment is not due 
until some time in January. 

Normally, the first check should be received 
not later than sixty days after the man has 
joined the colors. 


Q. In case I have received no check after 60 
days, what shall I do? 


A. If you are sure an enlisted man has made 
allotment to you and asked for an allowance 
and after two months have received no check, 
write to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
United States Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., giving the following information: 
The first, middle and last name of the man, his 
military address, and date and place of entering 
the service, your own first, middle and last 
name and address, and your relationship to 
him. The Bureau will then make a search of the 
records and advise you as promptly as possible. 

Finally: Date your letter, write legibly and 
state your case in as few words as possible. 
When referring to previous correspondence, 
state the case again. Don’t write in pencil or 
use both sides of a sheet. 

Promptly notify your postmaster and the 
Bureau of any change in your address. In 
doing this always give your old address as well 
asthe new. . 

Notify the Bureau of.the death or marriage 
of any member of your family receiving an 
allotment or allowance, or any change of de- 
pendency in the case of parents, brothers, 
sisters and grandchildren. 

Answer promptly any communication requir- 
ing reply received from the Bureau. Use the 
addressed, franked envelope sent you for this 
purpose. 

Read carefully all circulars or letters of in- 
struction sent you by the Bureau. 
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What You Can Do for Some Other 
Mother’s Boy 


By O. F. Lewis, Division Manager, War Camp Community Service 





=|HROUGHOUT the country 
this year the training camps 
and stations will be full 
of soldiers and sailors who 
would like to “gosomewhere”’ 
at Christmas. Throughout 
the country there is many a 
home that would be glad to 
have a soldier or a sailor, or 

=— more than one, spend Christ- 
mas with the family. This article tells how that 
may be brought about; it also tells of some 
things that the family can do for the boy in 
khaki or in blue at Christmastime. 

Invite one or more men of the Service to your 
home for Christmas. If it can’t be for over 
Christmas, then for Christmas dinner. Christ- 
mas is apt to be a mighty lonely time for the 
men in the Service—especially the first Christ- 
mas away from home. 

Notify the nearest War Camp Community 
Service office that you wish to get into touch 
with one or more of the men in Service. Specify 
the number. The War Camp Community 
Service will undertake to bring you into touch 
with the soldier or the sailor. It has committees 
that will help to perform this service. 

Don’t go into details 
about what “nice soldiers”’ 














to be demonstrative. They have their own way 
of playing. It won’t be necessarily boisterous, 
or full of motion. They may be very glad to 
sit still a good deal. Do for them what you 
would do for your own boys. Let them sleep 
late in the morning. They have been getting 
up mighty early. They will enjoy a comfortable 
bed and a late breakfast. 


EMEMBER also that their life at camp, 
from rising to turning in, is ordered for 
them. They live according to orders. Christ- 
mas at your house can be a merry one, partly 
by not making a special schedule and, out of 
goodness of motive, demanding that they follow 
it. Find out what they want to do, and let them 
do it as far as possible. 

Learn what they like to eat, and if you can do 
so, give it to them. Army rations lead to a 
desire for other things of course. Don’t stuff 
them with food or candy. We mustn’t send the 
boys back to camp like overfed children. But 
give them enough, so that Christmas seems like 
Christmas. j 

The boys in the Service like to play, to dance, 
to eat, to sleep, to see young people and to go 
somewhere. Plan to have them meet the young 


folks. Give them a chance also, if they want to, 
to talk with the older folks. The boys—thou- 
sands of them—are missing their fathers and 
mothers pretty badly. They may want to 
unbosom themselves. Give them a chance, but 
don’t force it on them.” ; 

As for Christmas ‘“‘things,’’ don’t neglect 
them or overdo them. Have a tree, big or little, 
and things on it. Below are indicated some of 
the things that may be given to the men in the 
Service. Remember that heavy or bulky things 
aren’t wanted at camp, are generally in the 
way and can’t be carried with the Army or the 
Navy. So don’t give such things as umbrellas, 
dress-suit cases, canes, overcoats, civilian suits— 
which the boys are not allowed to wear—or 
revolvers—which the authorities assign, if at 
all. 

Treat the boy in Service reasonably as 
regards presents. Don’t so overload him as to 
make him feel like an object of charity. But 
don’t neglect him, either, if you invite him at all. 


HE boy in Service wants motion as well as 

to be let alone. He would like an automo- 
bile ride or a sleigh ride. He would perhaps be 
interested in historical or otherwise noted build- 
ings or places, if you don’t 





bore him with them. But 





you want, for our boys as 
a rule conduct themselves 
splendidly. It will help, 
however, if in your letter 
or message you give some 
general information about 
your plans and the make- 
up of your family circle, 
so assignments can be made 
intelligently. 





F YOU don’t know where 
the nearest War Camp 
Community Service office 
is, look it up in the tele- 
phone book of the district. 


Christmas Gifts for the Man in Service. 


For the Man Who is Overseas 


IS box of Christmas cheer, which the Government is transporting for 
you, is on its way if you posted it by November fifteenth, and every 
man’s box will be the same size, 9 by 4 by 3 inches. Its contents will be 
enjoyed by him according to your thoughtfulness and wise selection of gifts. 
But there are three more things that you may still send. Above all, 
remember that what the man in the military or naval service will 
appreciate most receiving from home are: 


what he wants generally to 
do is to go to a dance or to 
a “show.” 

Give him a chance to go 
to church with you, or to 
his own church if there are 
services, but don’t force it 
onhim. .« 

See if there are some 
winter sports near by. He 
can perhaps skate, coast or 
toboggan. There’s always 
some friend of yours that 
can be called upon to help 
in such entertainment. 

Find out what com- 





If you can’t get the in- LETTERS PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHS “MONEY munity events there are 
formation otherwise, you : that would interest the lad 
can write to the nearest of in Service on Christmas 
the following offices: For the Man in Camp at Home Day. There may be a com- 

Boston, 80 Boylston i munity sing, or a dance to 
Street; New York, 15 East N° RESTRICTIONS have been placed upon the articles which may which the boys in Service 
Fortieth Street; Philadel- be mailed or expressed to the soldiers at home, in Hawaii, Panama, 


phia, 1326 Widener Build- . 
ing; Washington, 19th and 
G Streets, Northwest; 
Columbus, Ohio, Hayden- 
Clinton Building; Chicago, 
120 West Adams Street; ‘gy 
Denver, Chamber of Com- 


or the Philippine Islands. The request, however, is made that there be 
no wasteful duplication of the work of the Red Cross, which supplies 
knitted articles, and that no perishable foodstuffs be sent. 
such shipments frequently spoil before a man can be located and there- 
fore are thrown out. Here is a list of desirable and useful gifts suggested 
by the Adjutant General: - 


are invited. TheWarCamp 
Community Service gets 
out programs of such func- 
tions. Go with the young 
fellow. Be young yourself 
again, ‘‘just for to-night.” 

Don’t let him overstay 


Fruit and 


his leave. 


merce; St. Louis, 452 
Pierce Building; Oakland, 
California, Thirteenth and 
Harrison Streets; Houston, 
Texas, Chamber of Cor- 
merce; New Orleans, 702 
Audubon Building; At- 
lanta, Georgia, Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 
Address, in each case, 
the War Camp Commu- 


Hat cords (be sure what branch of 
the Service you want the cord for. 
The cords fade easily and must 
often be replaced). 

Shaving kits. Shaving soap. Shav- 
ing brushes. 

Razors (safety). Razor blades. 

Toothbrushes. Tooth paste. Talcum 


powder. 
Black ties (fifty-cent variety; not 
colored; four-in-hand, not bow). 
Pipes. Tobacco. Cigars. Cigarettes 
and Cases. Tobacco pouches. 


= . dl Candy. 
nity Service. Your letter Brushes (hair and shoe). 
will be forwarded to the Combs. 


W. C. C. S. office nearest 
to your home. 


Soap. Soap boxes. F 
Stationery (you'd be surprised to 
know how much is used). 


Please remember that Stamps. 
the War Camp Commu- Books. 
nity Service cannot under- Strops. 


take to guarantee to bring 
the soldier or the sailor 
guest to your home, but it 
will place you in touch with 


Shoe blacking. 
Cards, playing. 
Puttees. 


Fountain pens (a good one can be 
bought for a dollar). 

Pencils. 

Trench mirrors. 

Kit of needles, thread, etc. 

Legging cords. Shoe strings for tan 
boots. 

Jackknives (particularly the kind with 
a variety of implements). 

Whistles for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. 

Wrist watches (not costly). Wrist- 
watch guards (silver, over face of 
watch). 

Shirt-sleeve holders. 

Identification tags. 

Cheap musical instruments (particu- 
larly mouth organs, kazoos, flutes). 

Match boxes. 

Money belt to go around body. 

Small flashlights. 

Pipe lighters. 

Finger rings, with insignia of branch 
of service. 

Handkerchiefs. 


Garters. 


In addition to the above the following may be sent to officers: 
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ASW: 0: E 
(Absent Without Leave) 
is a mighty serious thing. 
Don’t spoil his Christmas 
by making it last too long. 

When he goes back to 
camp, tell him you will be 
glad to hear from him, and 
you may get some letters 
from him later in France. 
He’ll remember you and 
what you did. 

If you want additional 
suggestions, or specific in- 
formation, you can write 
or telephone the local or 
nearest W. C. C. S. office. 
Other organizations, such 
as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the 
Knights of Columbus, will 
know also. 

In camp cities, informa- 


him or them, se that you a Basin, folding. Bucket, water, folding. Holster, pistol. € tion booths can be found 
can extend the invitation. Belt, liberty. Compass, luminous. Leggings, leather. Bc at the railroad stations. 
A Belt, patel. Py os H Learmeng If you don’t have a home 
HEN the boys come oots, net. , ’ : , handy, you can take a lad 
° : , hip. Gl . leather. Ss " nA 
don’t interrogate Boots, rubber, hip oves, leather purs. to dinner somewhere by 
them unduly about their the same methods. 
life in the Service, their : 
camp life, and all sorts of For the Man on Board Ship FEW more sugges- 
other things about military Via of the small articles mentioned for the Army man would be tions: Why not take 
and naval affairs. There equally useful to the man in the Navy. ‘No perishable foodstuffs, a few moments, on Christ- 
are many things they are gy pies, cakes or fruit, may be sent to the sailor. Following is a list of articles os mor a for thought 
not er ng ve Treat which are supplied to the enlisted men of the Navy, being sold to them Rs prayer Sara pecs 
a am Chis x at are through the ships’ stores. Naturally, the sending from home of articles ae oo one ee 
alco monk give on this list will usually duplicate what is already available to him. But Doo’t you want to send 
them a weve: Christmas if you send him a gift of money he will be able to buy more freely the sometime previous re 
one that your own family things from the list that he would like to have or that would be most Christmas, a card to all the 
is having, the better. Take pleasing or useful to him. boys you know in the Serv- 
them into your family, ex- Books, educational. Gloves, white, cotton, Pencils. ice? It will mean a good 
pecting them to take you Brushes, shaving. lisle. — _. } S deal to them. 
for the time being into = tooth. ag tear sma iatividual size. % There may be fathers 
2 2 akes. ice, SMali size. ipes and Cleaners. tf sates 
their life. Assume that Cap ribbons, colored. Handkerchiefs. Polish, shoe, black, tan K, and — vitting the 
they are what you are. Cards, playing. Ice cream. and white. o boys on Christmas Day at 
Don’t expect unusual Catchup, tomato. Ink. Pork and beans, indi- y the camps. And, through 
things from them; and on pees we a om jellies, indi- P yen eT the W. C. C. S., some ci 
’ owchow. vidual size. ‘ost cards. ts 
the other hand, don’t riigy fe Cigarette papers. Matches, safety. Razors. Va the readers he Baba Pmee 2 
pect them. If you do, it Cigarettes. Meats, tinned, indi- Sardines. VA JouRNAL might invite the 
may not be a Merry Christ- Cigars. vidual size. , Shaving cream, powder we boy and his parents home 
mas. Recognize that it is ye cream. —_ Mp oma indi- ae soap. $e to dinner. 
. F onfections. vidual size. ationery. ty ? : 
an unusual situation, and pote sng Milk, fresh. ee SS fe . en expect a 
take extra pains to make Dominoes. Mirrors. Tomatoes, tinned, indi- ¥§ either in your own plans or 
it a pleasant one. , Fruit, fresh. Mustard, prepared. vidual size. ZA in your guests. But you 
Remember this: They oves, canvas. Pastry. Watches. de can make Christmas mean 
are on leave, and they want a great deal more to one or 


to play. Don’t expect them 











more boys in the Service. 
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Actual size 8” wide 
4" deep. 


Klever-Kraft is beautiful to 
the eye, easy on the purse, 
and full of household useful- 
ness. It is the lowest priced 
artistic silverware you: can. 
possibly obtain. It is just the 
thing for a Hooverized gift 
this year. Thecasserole shown 
above will delight any woman. 


There are many other Klever-Kraft 
articles such as: 


Ramequins Mustard Pots 
Sherbet Glasses Handy Bowls 
Candle Stic! 


Send for the Klever-Kraft book 
free of charge. It illustrates all 
the Klever-Kraft articles, from 
which you can select splendid 
low-priced Christmas Gifts. 

Ask for Klever-Kraft at your 
dealer’s or write us and we will 
tell you who sells Klever-Kraft in 
your city. If there is no Klever- 
Kraft Agency near you, we will 
see that your needs are supplied. 


KLEVER-KRAFT 
Division of 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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For black; white, tan, 


Preserve the Leather 


FAULG, N.Y HAMILTON, 


Pastes 


dark brown or ox-blood shoes 


THE FF OALLEY CORPORATIONS, i 2 
CANADA 
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Card - At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY ‘CHICAGO Maher 
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a Shoe Selection 


“=< Can Be a Pleasure 


It is possible to enjoy the luxury 
of extra comfort at no extra cost, yet 
wear all-leather shoes designed ac- 
cording to the newest styles. You 
don’t have to “break in” 


The Original and Genuine 
Di: 
J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 
Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Womens Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 


These famous cushion inner 
soles absorb all shocks and 
jars to the body. It’s like 
‘walking on velvet.” 

The Dr. A. Reed dealer 
in your locality will be 
pleased to fit you toa 
pair of the “easiest 
shoes on earth.”” If 
no dealer is con- 
venient,writeus. 
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Quality is alwa ys 


thrifty 


The rich, appetizing delicacy of 
Burnett’s Vanilla lends a charm _ to 
desserts which makes them seem like 
old times. Do not risk spoiling pre- 
cious materials by trying to save a 
fraction of a cent on the flavor you 
use—that is not thrift. But the use 
of Burnett’s Vanilla is. 


Burnett's 
Vanilla 


Send 5c for new" 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. Book of War Time 
Dept. D Recipes using little 


36 India St., Boston, Mass. 


sugar and flour. 











DOLL OUTFITS 
Kiddies’ delight. 


Fine for rainy 


days. Our outfit 


dresses dolly com- 
lete. Dealers the 

country over sel 

them. 

Send 10c in stamps to Dennison, 


Dept. B, Framingham, Mass., for 
“Art and Decorations” booklet. 





g, You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
= Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
; THE HOSPITAL 

EXTENSION COURSE 

Instruction under physicians 

and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 

experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 

2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


z (broken or not). We pay up to 

CASH ‘QLD FALSE liga| $35 per set, also highest prices 
for Bridges, Crowns, Watches, 

Diamonds, Old Gold, Silver and Platinum. Send NOW and receive 
CASH by return mail, your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 


Maser’s Tooth Specialty Dept., 2007 8. 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Extra Money 
for your Spare Time 


£. 2kt 
You can add $5.00 or even $20.00 a 


week to your present income by acting 
locally as a subscription representative 
of the Curtis Publications. Let us ex- 
plain our spare-time offer. Write to 


THE CurTis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
631 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Begin Now! . 


General Crowder’s Inspiring Address to the Man Soon to be Called to Military Service 


Y= have been selected, by the Congress of the nation and by 
the Board of your own community, to fill the ranks of our 
National Army. Your appointed task is to defend our country 
from the force and fraud of a ruthless enemy. BEGIN NOW! 

Your call to arms is coming, in due season. But in the mean- 
time your very selection by the Board of your community marks 
you as possessing already a privilege and a duty. You are not only 
to bear arms when the time comes. You are to prepare to be 
worthy and capable. BEGIN NOW! 

The more you think now about the things which a true soldier 
must know, the more competent and satisfied you will be when the 
actual call arrives. What do you know of a soldier’s daily duties? 
What do you know of an army’s organization? What do you 
know of the work and the science of its branches—Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Artillery, Signal, rtermaster, Ordnance and the rest? 
What do you know of the weapons, the tools and the materials 
that each of them uses? What do you know of the geography of 
the great battlefield of Europe? What do you know of the nations 
arrayed for and against us? How intelligent are you as to the 
causes and objects of this war? Do you realize that as a good sol- 
dier you have much to learn, and that the sooner you learn it the 
better a soldier you will be when you arrive in camp? BEGIN 
NOW! 

Do you know the men of your town and county who are to 
join the ranks with you? Have you reflected that the greatest 
friendship that one man ever has for another in this world is the 
friendship that grows up between those who have fought side by 


Have you ever thought that our enemy is attacking us, not 
ony in Europe, but at home? Have you realized that his especial 
trickery consists in seeking to make men disloyal here in our own 
community? Have you tried to discover and suppress the enemy’s 
work here in the peaceful region of our own homes? Since your 
appointed task is to act as the defenders of our country, why 
wait till you are called to camp? Your time for that has come 
already. BEGIN NOW! 

From now on, regard yourselves as a selected fraternity of active 
patriots. Strengthen those who are weak. Encourage those who 
are timid. Inspire the indifferent. Inform the ignorant. Search 
out the slackers. Begin now to make every one of you into a good 
soldier, a capable defender of our country, in spirit, in knowledge 
and in physical fitness. 

There never was a war to which men could give themselves with 
greater confidence and devotion. There never was a war in which 
a man had less excuse for holding back. There never was a time 
when a man could be more desirous to be known as a soldier. 
There never will be a century in the world’s history in which a 
man’s family, his townsmen and his countrymen will be prouder to 
point him out as one of THEIR men—one of the men who had 
the honor of being in the Army. 

This is YOUR war. You are going to win it by what you 
are—good Americans and good soldiers. You are good Americans 
already. It will take 
some time to make 
good soldiers out 








form a pick 
through, in many a crisis, in the 





side? Have you realized that all of you, here in this country, now 
“ti band of brothers in arms, destined to see each other 
days to come? Have you made 


a start of these friendships yet? BEGIN NOW! 


of you. The sooner 
you start the sooner 
you will arrive. 


BEGIN NOW! 


Provost Marshal General 











What He Can Do Now That Will Help Him 


HE day on which he learns that 
he will be called for military 
service is the time for every 
man to begin his preparation for 
creditable performance of the 
duties of a soldier. Too many 
men are unaware that the proc- 
ess of getting fit for the fight 
may well begin some time before actual arrival 
at a training camp. Every man who has been 
selected, or is about to be selected, to become a 
citizen soldier of the United States can do much 
that will help him and his country while await- 
ing the call to pack up his things and leave. 

Of first importance is a realization of the wide 
gulf that separatesasoldierfrom civilian. The 
soldier is not merely a man transferred from 
peacetime work to an Army job. 

What carries men across this gulf between the 
civilian and the soldier is the period of careful 
and intensive training through which the Army 
passes all the millions of men who come to it. 
This training period is designed to accomplish 
two objects: First, to teach the new man how 
to perform a soldier’s duties; second, to enable 
him to accommodate himself to his new way of 
living, of thinking and of conducting himself. 

It is in this period of preliminary training 
that the transition from civilian to soldier takes 
place, and none can qualify as fit for a man’s 
part in the great fight without successfully 
achieving this transition. But, by what he does 
before going to training camp, every man has 
the opportunity to shorten or prolong this 
period of preliminary training. If he is wise and 
patriotic he will do all he can to make easier the 
Army’s task of getting him ready to take his 
place in the Army of Freedom and Democracy. 

The first thing our Army wants of every man 
called is a clean, healthy body. More than that, 
it demands of that body the highest degree of 
physical fitness or efficiency. Given a man of 
sound constitution, with youthful vigor, the 
Army will undertake to make him physically 
fit for a soldier’s duties and able to withstand 
the necessary rigors of lifeat thefront. But this 
takes time, and the man who will give himself 
to his country at the start in the best physical 
condition he can himself attain will both shorten 
and render easier the Army’s job of making him 
into a fit soldier. 








a THE Army a man is judged as a soldier 
largely by his bearing. The “ position of asol- 
dier” is the first thing the recruit must learn, 
and this he can do in advance of his call. There 
is nothing intense, rigid or even difficult about 
“the position of a soldier’; it is merely the 
position of a man at “attention,” ready, alert 
and in supreme command of his body. It will 
be time well invested for the man who knows 
he is to be called to spend a few minutes each 
day practicing this position. Here is what is 
required: 

Heels together, and on the same line; feet 
turned out equaliy at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees; knees straight without stiffness; hips 
level and slightly drawn back, the body erect 
and resting equally on the hips; chest lifted 
and arched; shoulders square and _ falling 
equally; arms hanging naturally; hands the 
same, with thumbs along the seams of the 
trousers; head erect and squarely to the front; 


chin drawn in so that a line drawn through the 
center of head and neck may be vertical; eyes 
straight to the front. The entire body rests 
equally on the heels and balls of the feet. Suc- 
cessful practice of this position will give the 
Jeeling of a soldier; it is good preparation for 
what is to come. 

The man awaiting his call to the colors should 
totally abstain from any use of alcoholic liquors. 
Smoking should be cut down; this will help to 
get the “wind,” the nerves and the digestion 
into the best condition. Moderation in eating 
and drinking should be cultivated; eating be- 
tween meals should be given up, also indulgence 
in soda water and “soft drinks.” The good 
soldier has learned to enjoy simple, nourishing 
food, taken at three meals a day, at regular 
hours. 


HE man who can engage in some form of 

exercise before going to camp is fortunate. 
Tt doesn’t much matter what it is, as long as it 
is outdoors and provides abundant play of all 
parts of the body. Walking, climbing, jumping, 
gymnastic exercises, all kinds of competitive 
games, swimming, boating, boxing, wrestling, 
etc., all are recommended as tending to de- 
velop not only good physical condition, but also 
skill, grace, courage and self-reliance that every 
soldier needs. 

In the Army, as in business, first impressions 
count. The man who arrives at camp with clear 
skin, erect bearing and steady eye, fortified by a 
period of absolute correctness and simplicity in 
daily living, is certain to be viewed with more 
favor than the pasty-complexioned slouch who 
has left to the Army all of the job of making him 
a soldier. He will find both the work and the 
readjustments of camp life much easier and 
stand a far better chance of getting ahead. 

But sound bodies are by no means all that the 
Army wants of the men selected for military 
service in this war. It wants brains, too, and 
the aid of active, alert minds. This war is not 
being fought with mere brute force. Instead, 
behind every movement of every man there 
must be intelligence and understanding. 

There are no secrets about the things that the 
newly made soldier has to do; he has but to fol- 
low the steps of millions of others and learn, as 
quickly and as thoroughly as he can, what they 
have learned. Practically all of it has been pub- 
lished, in great detail, in such little books as the 
“Infantry Drill Regulations,” obtainable at any 
bookstore, and in others of similar character. 
These embody the things that a soldier has to 
know and do; the more a man studies them in 
advance of going to camp the sooner will he 
“catch on,” the easier his adjustment to Army 
life and the more rapid his progress upward. 

In many communities the man awaiting call 
can go even farther, and take a course in mili- 
tary drill before leaving for camp. In some parts 
of the country this is possible by joining existing 
organizations, while in many communities spe- 
cial organizations have been formed for the sole 
purpose of giving preliminary military instruc- 
tion to men in the draft. Military men urge all 
who can to join in such drills, and their judg- 
ment is confirmed by the advice of men now in 
service to friends still in civil life. Even the 
briefest course of this sort will often enable a 
man to qualify quickly as a noncommissioned 


officer in training camp, and at the very least 
will help him physically, mentally and morally. 

One of the most helpful and inspiring pub- 
lications that can be put into the hands of a 
prospective soldier is the ‘“‘Home Reading 
Course for Citizen Soldiers,’’ prepared by the 
War Department for men in the draft, and ob- 
tainable free of charge upon application to the 
on on Public Information, Washington, 
Deki 

Besides physical fitness and trained intelli- 
gence our Army requires of its men that they 
know what they are fighting for and under- 
stand the principles which involved America in 
this war. 

The Draft Boards, through which the nation 
is giving its men to the Army, have been called 
upon to direct the work of conveying to selec- 
tive service men not only the call to military 
duty, but also an understanding of what this 
war means and the relation of the prospective 
soldier to it. Each local board has been author- 
ized by Provost Marshal General Crowder to 
appoint for this purpose a Board of Instruction. 
These Boards of Instruction are to be at the 
service of selected men in all that relates to 
their response to the call. 

Every man, then, should at the earliest mo- 
ment establish relations with his draft board 
beyond the formalities of his examinations. 
Through the board he will be brought in touch 
with members of the Board of Instruction, 
which, General Crowder has stipulated, must be 
composed of men distinguished in their com- 
munities for their “‘character and human expe- 
rience, their ardor to help win the war ; 
and ability to analyze young men’s difficulties 
and to inspire in them a patriotic desire to 
serve.” 

No matter what his station in life, every pro- 
spective soldier should be urged to attend all 
lectures, meetings and discussions provided by 
the Boards of Instruction. 


T IS also the function of the Boards of In- 

struction to advise selected men in the read- 
justment of their affairs in preparation for their 
leaving home. Through them are explained 
such measures as the Government’s provision 
for support of dependents through the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and for the protection 
and welfare of disabled soldiers and, in the 
event of death, of their families or dependents. 

Such aid rendered by the Boards of Instruc- 
tion helps men to go to camp with minds at ease 
about their personal affairs, ready and eager to 
learn what is required of them, and confident 
that they are giving their services to the cause 
of right and justice. 

Experienced military men estimate that to 
receive at camp a contingent of men who are 
prepared physically, meritally and morally is 
to gain at least a month and often more in the 
time required to make them soldiers. To further 
this preliminary preparation, Draft Boards and 
Boards of Instruction are doing all they can for 
the men under their jurisdiction. 

But it remains chiefly for the man himself 
and those closest to him to see that he takes 
advantage of the opportunities open to him and 
does his part toward facilitating his transition 
from a civilian into a fit member of the great 
American Army fighting for World Freedom. 
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E exquisite style and 
sheer loveliness of the 
WOLFHEAD UNDER- 

GARMENTS are equalled only 

by their practical economy. 

These are days When women 

have neither time nor money 

to waste on garments that do 
not give full service and satis- 
faction. 


WOLFHEAD designs for night- 
gowns, petticoats, envelope che- 
mise and camisoles embody the 
most pleasing and most ad- 
vanced fashion ideas. 





They are skilfully cut from 
superior materials, and trimmed 
with fine.embroideries, imported 
laces and the daintiest ribbons. 





In making them, the most expert and 
painstaking needlework is employed 
—you will find no raw edges or care- 
less finishing. And they always fit 
perfectly. Look for the WOLF- 
HEAD label in every garment. 





At the best stores and shops you 
will find a complete selection of the 


newest WOLFHEAD styles, at 


very moderate prices. 





If your dealer can not show them to 
you, Write for the name of the nearest 
store handling them. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Put Steer Warms 
OnTheCarThis Winter 


Take “him” out for a ride. 


Steer Warms 


4; make driving comfortable in the winter time. 

‘Steer Warms are an electric hand warmer, consum- 

ing very little current from the battery on your car 

(or magnetos on Fords), that give out an even heat suf- 
ficient to keep the hands warm on the coldest day. 





| SteerWarms }) 


Make An Ideal Xmas Present 


Give something useful as well as novel. 


give comfort and pleasure. 


Steer Warms 


Cost nothing to operate. 


Give no trouble of any kind. Will not over-heat or injure 
car. Do not hurt battery. Guaranteed against burn-out 


forfive years. Small—look well—simple—efficient. Ask 
your dealer or will send prepaid upon receipt of price. : 


pe eS 


Prices: For all gasoline cars $7.50 (Descriptive 
Special type for Fords $5.00 on \Racane) 


Interstate 
Electric Co. 


Dept. 106 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


































i 8 ee 
Baby Will Enjoy / 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1 $1.50 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No.2 2.50 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No.17 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-Bye— 

Walker No. 18 ..... 5.00 








High Chair No.5 .. . 2.50 

CHING, 3 ue a. 68.6: % 7.00 
Baby Play Yard No.4. . 7.00 
Baby Nursery Seat No. 18 2.25 
Order through your dealer or 
send money order and we will 
mw supply you direct. 

Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealers: Y' oucandoa big Christ- 
mas business with Rock-a-Bye 
—J Products. Send for catalog. 











TRE 


‘Paraknit’ 


Elastic Brassiére 


ADE of “ Paraknit,”” a 

new kind of light os A 
open work, elastic material, in- 
vented by us; very, very flexi- 
ble, extremely stylish, and 
healthful. 
Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
ducesdiaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2and$2.50atdealers’,orwrite 
a Sesagrnon bookiet. 

REO COMPANY, INC. 

160° HFifth Avenue, NewYork F 





Makers of Treo Elastic Girdle 





C hefervice ™ = 


Dishes beloved by all epicureans— 
dishes prepared according to rul- 
ings of the Food Administration— 
these are the dishes Purity Cross 
Chefservice brings to you. 


& Creamed Chicken a la King 
QQ Welsh Rarebit 

a7) Lobster 4 la Newburg 
Creamed Finnan Haddie 
& Creamed Salmon 


and truly economical, too. In tins ready to heat and 
serve—no waste—a fraction of hotel-and-club cost, If 
not at your quality grocer’s or delica- 
tessen, send us the dealer's name and 
receive our unique booklet “ How and @= 
When.” Or send $2.00 for the “* Get- 
Acquainted”’ assortment, postpaid if 
you mention dealer's name. 
Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2 Orange, N. J. 








WAN AN Si elo) S 
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Toilet Water Face Pou wder 


50¢ 


Lrresistipla : [ 


nly when you know its fragrance, 

will you know why itis irresist- 
ible! Send 15 cents to Vivaudou 
(Dept. A, Times Bidg., New York, or 
tf you live in Canada, Vioaudou, 344 
St. Paul St., West, Montreal) for a 
generous sample of Mavis or 
Lady Mary Extract. 

Canadian Agents: 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Litd., 
Lymans, Lid., Montreal 


VIVAUDOU 





Touerre ntoursités PARIS-New Yor 











EASILY AND QUICKLY EARNED 


In December alone hundreds of thousands of subscriptions for our 
publications will expire and be renewed. We will pay you liberally in 
salary and commission to collect the local renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for usin your spare time. Let us make you our offer. The Curtis 


Publishing Company, 632 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























A Y. W.C. A. Rest Hut for the Nurse in France 


‘The Nurse’s Christmas 
in France 
By Elizabeth Porter Wyckoff 





HRISTMAS at a base hospital 
in France sounds rather com- 
fortable to us here at home. A 
62/4) field hospital, of course, sounds 
| like a distressingly impromptu 
and movable place, but the 
word “base” sounds perma- 
nent and creates an image in 
the mind of spacious brick buildings like those 
that our own cities have established. 

But American base hospitals in France do 
not look alike. They are set up in any avail- 
able buildings. Some are in big, luxuriously 
decorated chateaux. Many are in disused 
hotels in once fashionable summer places, 
others are in old china factories, some in 
schools, convents—any kind of building or 
group of buildings big enough to house a ward 
or two of beds. One base hospital of fifteen 
hundred beds, for instance, is housed in nine 
hotels—one good-sized one and eight little inns. 

The nurses often live together in one big 
room—twenty to sixty of them in a dormitory 
with a packing box apiece, besides their cots, 
for furniture. December is cold and damp in 
France, and stores are few and meager. After 
the first novelty of being in a French town has 
worn off, the life is deadly monotonous and 
uncomfortable. Christmas looks no different 
from any other chilly winter day. 

The day’s work may be a long stretch of 
routine or a sudden hectic period of activity 
when a trainload of convalescents must be sent 
,out to make room for five hundred or seven 
hundred new blessés who are coming on the 
next train. Add to this the possibility of such 
cheerless matters as an outbreak of mumps or 
tonsillitis, quarantine in cold barracks, no mail 
for several weeks, and you will see that Christ- 
mas for a Red Cross nurse in France is not like 
the picture of a lady sitting on a terrace read- 
ing to a convalescent in the sunshine. 

Christmastime in the bases last year would 
have been a cheerless time for these American 
girls without their Y. W. C. A. huts. 














N MOST of the base hospitals in France the 

Y. W. C. A. has established huts for nurses, 
where they can go in their free time; cheerful 
places where they can read, write home, lie 
down and rest in the rest room, have tea, talk 
things over with the secretary and, in the eve- 
ning, have a social hour, with the officers of 
the unit as guests. 

“‘Christmas Eve we decorated the mess hall 
where the whole unit eats,’”’ writes one of the 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, “‘ with holly trees and 
evergreen and big red lanterns. A big Christ- 
mas tree was lighted in the courtyard and a 
quartet sang Christmas carols outside. The 
evening ended with a midnight service in the 
chapel attached to the hospital. Meantime the 
night nurses had been tying at the foot of each 
patient’s bed a Christmas stocking filled with 
goodies and a Red Cross Christmas bag of to- 
bacco. A festive sprig of holly stuck up from 
each stocking, and both stocking and bag were 
much appreciated in the morning. 

‘“A big Christmas mail came from home on 
the morning of the twenty-fifth, and later in 
the day the girls were busy preparing and 
serving dinner for the enlisted men. Each man 
had a Red Cross Christmas bag at his place to 
add to his pleasure and to the decorative ef- 
fect of the mess 
hall. Everyone 


have a hut, but the present room is com- 
fortable and pretty. Our dishes are of the old 
Breton ware, unusually pretty. We have 
tea served in the room every afternoon and 
about twenty girls come in daily. On Sundays 
the officers are especially invited. 


HE secretary in another Nurses’ Club, 

which has a six-room apartment in a French 
city for the nurses of three hospitals, writes 
home admiringly of the girls: 

“The clubrooms have perhaps meant more 
to the nurses of the —— Barracks than to any 
other group. When they arrived, about two 
weeks ago, the hospital had recently been 
opened. There were as yet no comforts for the 
nurses. After a week of the hardest kind of 
work, some of them got an afternoon off. They 
came to the city and found the clubrooms, 
which seemed to them most attractive and 
homelike. I went shopping with them; then 
we returned to the clubrooms and had tea, 
chocolate, sandwiches and cake. 

“T have visited their quarters. Notwith- 
standing their lack of comforts, they have done 
wonderful work. The wards were all clean, 
with fresh air and sunshine streaming through. 
The men looked cheerful. The nurses had 
shown great initiative in adapting the few 
things they had to their needs. Every possible 
effort is now rapidly being made to provide 
comfortable quarters for the nurses. Rooms, 
freshly painted and cleaned, have been turned 
over to them. 

“Statistics can give very little idea of what 
the clubrooms have really meant to the nurses. 
Many of them tell their troubles, perhaps feel- 
ing as Br’er Deer did when he said to Br’er Rab- 
bit: ‘I’m monstus glad I run ’cross you, kaze 
if I can’t tell my troubles to someone, I believe 
in my soul I’ll bust wide open.’ Some of their 
troubles are serious, some are not.”’ 


UNSHINE ROOM is the name that one hos- 
pital gave to the “Y” hut. At another, the 
head nurse said she was so glad a hut was 
going to be built because, a few days before, 
one of the girls had learned that her father had 
passed away and there was absolutely no place 
where she could go to be by herself for a little. 
‘We need a crying room,”’ said the head nurse. 
“T finally let her go into the linen room for a 
while and shut the door. It was the only place 
in the whole hospital where she could be alone.” 
When the nurses are ill—and nurses are hu- 
man—it is the Y. W. C. A. secretary who 
takes them extra dainties. Classes in anything 
the girls want to learn about—French history 
and current events are very popular—break the 
monotonous day. Outdoor sports, when there 
is time for them, are also organized by the 
secretaries. 

“T used to think that the weariness of the 
life of the nurse was exaggerated,” writes one 
of the secretaries recently. ‘‘ Now I know that 
half has never been told; and when you see 
that, combined with an extraordinary forget- 
fulness of self, expressed-in a hundred ways, 
you just stand still before it. 

“T have seen girls carry their desserts from 
the table for some wounded boys, or tramp 
down the road into town, after a hard long 
day, to buy some fresh fruit for a feverish lad, 
or make a batch of fudge for a ward of boys 

who have got well 





agrees that Uncle 
Sam’s Army is well 
fed on holidays, and 
indeed all the time, 
for that matter. 

“T succeeded in 
finishing the Y. W. 
C. A. room in time 
for Christmas, 
writes another sec- 
retary. There are 
pretty curtains at 
the windows, a big 
center table with a 
fern on it, and a 
rose-colored shade 
on the lamp above. 
A piano, a couch, 
two desks, a book- 
case, tables, chairs 
and a screen com- 
plete the list of 
room furnishings. 
Of course there will 
be much more 
needed when we 


Bed jackets, flannel 


lined 


Wristlets 


Toilet soap 





What to Send to Nurses 
in Camps 


AT HOME 


Bed socks, knit or made of outing flannel, 


Knitted mufflers, silk or wool, white, blue, 
black or gray, as authorized by the goes up at the 
Surgeon-General’s Office. 
that what you make conforms to what is 
prescribed for nurses’ wear, consult your 
local Red Cross chapter as to proper 
measurements, and so forth 

Sweaters, sleeveless or with sleeves 


White knitted undergarments 

Packages of toilet articles containing soap, 
tooth powder and similar articles 

Candy, preferably hard chocolate 

Wash cloths, knitted, or Turkish toweling 


enough to crave it. 

‘“When you save 
sugar in America, 
I don’t mind your 
knowing that some 
of it is used in that 
way, and I am sure 
you wouldn’t mind, 
if you could see the 
gleeful faces that 
welcome it and hear 
the shout that 


sight of homemade 
candy! 

“Almost without 
exception the nurses 
are fine, strong 
women. They are 
making the best 
kind of self-sacrifice, 
which means the 
best use of all their 
powers and abili- 
ties, which brings 
them the greatest 


To be sure 








possible happiness.” 
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ous Movie Stars 
eep their Hair Beautiful 


Petes Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair. It brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading motion picture 
stars, theatrical people and discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp 
































thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It } Rl Warns a 
makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses outeasily, , ees : 


removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, aad has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and 


the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy “Toor FoR FAS SIGNATURE 


and easy to manage. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug_~- 
store. A bottle should last for months. 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 








If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle 
will be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO:, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















NORMA TALMADGE 

“You may use my testimonial | 
to the value of Watkins Mutsr- : 
@ FIED Pini On. : 

















































JACKIE SAUNDERS 

“I have, for some time, been a con- 
stant user of Warkins ~MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut On, and like it better than 
» anything I have ever used.” 












ETHEL } 
CLAYTON { 
“T like Watkins 4 
Mut siriep Cocoa- 
ut Om because it 7 
| leaves my hair so’ 
soft and lustrous | 
and easy to man- 
age.” 









* MAE MURRAY | f 

“Shampooing with Warxins | 
~ Mutsiriep Cocoanut O11 always 
- keeps my hair looking its best.” 












}ALICE BRADY ‘ 
“I consider Watkins Mut | 
i siriep Cocoanut Oi an ideal F 


with such little effort ant 4 
keeps my hair in wonderful | i 
condition.” E 

















BLANCHE SWEET 
> “Lam pleased to indorse | 
F, Watkins Lv sonal Cocoa: 
) NUT T Ot for shampooing.” 

















o “a AGIOS r < “ : i be A“ Fe A ; M yi é : | - B- =a 

ad AON I have ever i LILLIAN WALKER ley Mutsiriep Coonw : 

) used Wat kins Mutsiriep CocoANuT & “It keeps my hair looking its © oi Ou indispen- § 
| Oi is by far the superior.” ; best, and is easy to use. sable.” 
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HE little differences of style 

and cut, finish and fit, demand 
the exercise of judgment in se- 
lecting suits and dresses, gowns 
and wraps. To rest assured on the 
quality and value of fashion’s fa- 
vorite fabric, however, it is enough 
to know that you are getting — 














CROMPTON VELVETEENS 


Made by 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY 
31 East 31st Street P . - - - New York, N. Y. 








UFACTURERS 
ne tA TEACEURERS of CORDUROR 
on” UnireD Stares 





































‘The Home Journal’s 


Fashion 
\UST how the American women 
4 | have responded to the Govern- 
| ment’s appeal to “‘use what you 
| have longer than you have been 
| accustomed to”’ is fully exem- 
| plified in the numerous letters 
‘4 | which have come to us asking 
Ss" for aid in reconstructing suits, 
dresses, hats and furs from other seasons. 
Many of our correspondents have depended 
upon our advice for years, knowing from long 
experience that our insight along these special 
lines was thoroughly dependable; but the 
spirit of patriotism has inspired many inquiries 
from women who never heretofore wore the 
same dress a second season! 

It is not always for the sake of style that a 
garment from last year may require remodel- 
ing, but for the more essential reason that it 
has begun to show signs of wear. New sleeves, 
a new collar, waistcoat or other accessory may 
alter and freshen a gown so satisfactorily that 
it will be more pleasing than it was before. 

You may not know just how to go about the 
remaking; this may be a new experience for 
you, as it is for many women. Probably we 
can be of service to you in making suggestions 
and tell you how to put two garments that are 
partly worn together in making one that is 
thoroughly good in every part, or, in fact, any 
other phase of gown, suit or coat remaking 
that may have to be solved. 

For this service, address a letter to Miss Ida 
Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE Laptrs’ 
Homr. Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing six cents in stamps, and she will 
gladly help you. 













OU are asked to go-even farther in saving 

essentials than the regulations have speci- 
fied, and no matter how willing you may be your 
knowledge of materials and their uses beyond 
their present purpose may be limited. In mat- 
ters of this kind we may, with all modesty, 
claim to be experts, and we can help you in 
innumerable ways to achieve simple and du- 
rable articles of wearing apparel out of ma- 
terials which you never imagined could be 
used for such purposes. 

Every day our mail brings us news of 
achievements accomplished by women work- 
ing quietly in their own homes, which are 
amazingly clever. We have not always space 
to print all these letters we receive, but they 
are all carefully filed and when another cor- 
respondent requires just such help the infor- 
mation is passed along. : 


Service 


Then there are the children to dress. We 
have no end of ideas which may be valuable 
to you for making children’s garments out of 
clothing which has been discarded or out- 
grown. Best of all, the careful sewer will find 
that after these garments are properly ripped, 
cleaned and made, not a vestige of made- 
overness will be visible; in fact, they can 
scarcely he told from new ones. 

“You will buy when you must, with an eye 
for simplicity and durability,” says our Gov- 
ernment. There is a simplicity that often 
consumes more time than elaboration in the 
making, and one must have a fair knowledge 
of textiles to choose material which is durable. 
Many women know instinctively materials 
which will give the best service, and others 
have always depended upon the advice of a 
friend or the salesperson to help them out. 

Now, more than at any other time, it is 
necessary to be well equipped with a good pur- 
chasing knowledge of fabrics, and of the ad- 
vantage of certain features in designing. We 
can and will gladly advise you if you will but 
ask us. 


V ITH the new year comes the time when 

undergarments must be gone over and 
new ones prepared for the coming season. The 
children especially must have a reasonable 
supply of good-wearing, plain garments, no 
matter what makeshifts we devise for our- 
selves. 

We can help you with ideas for recon- 
structing grown-ups’ garments for the little 
tots, suggest good patterns requiring the least 
material and giving the most comfort, and tell 
you why a little good trimming is more eco- 
nomical than no trimming at all. 

Probably there are waists, skirts and sleeves 
to be lengthened, whose shortness are your 
despair. Let us adjust all these little troubles 
for you. We have had no end of experience in 
this kind of making over of juvenile clothes. 
Address your inquiry to the Children’s Clothes 
Service, in care of THz Home Journal, in- 
closing six cents in stamps. 

Lastly, now when we are all so busy and 
there is less time to plan and less time to sew, 
we should learn to take the very best care of 
our clothes so that they will not have to be re- 
newed so often. You will be surprised to see 
how much longer hats, furs and dresses last if 
properly cared for while they are being worn. 
If you have never learned any of these little 
tricks, we will be very glad to tell you what we 
know. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books ? 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNAL Housgs. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To BulIp It. 
Price, 5 cents. - 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A 
LitTLE Home. Price, 10 cents. 

WHat You SHOULD KNow WHEN 
BuILDING A LITTLE House. Price, 10 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THE Lapires’ Home JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


Basy’s First CLOTHEs. Price, 15 cents. 

EcoNoMICAL MAKE-OvERsS. Price, 15 
cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES (patterns can be supplied). Price, 
15 cents. 

THE BrIpDeE’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How 1T Is Done. Price, 
10 cents. 

LITTLE FoL_ks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. 
Price, 15 cents. 

For any of these books address the Fashion 

Editor, THe Lapies’ HomME JouRNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Over 100 new 
illustrated designs of clothes for women, 
girls and children, with many style 
hints and dressmaking suggestions. 
Sent on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
Address the Service Department, THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPEs. Price, 
10 cents. 


Low-Cost MEALS FoR H1GH-CostT TIMEs. 
Price, 10 cents. 
PLANTATION CoRN DisHES LIKE MAMMY 
UsED To MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 
A GuIpE TO MENU MAKkING. Price, 6 
“cents. 


For any of these books address the House- 
hold Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 
THE BooK OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
SHOWERS. Price, 15 cents. 
HER WEppDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 
GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND’ BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 
NONSENSE ForRTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 
THE Book oF FArR Bootus. Price, 25 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for Gifts and Bazaars 


Wuat I AM MAKING From Wuat I 
Have— Designs of all kinds from odd 
pieces. Price, 15 cents. 

For THE NEWLY DRAFTED Boy AND THE 
Boy AND GIRL AT ScHOOoL—Knitted 
Garments. Price, 25 cents. 

BazAAR KNITTING. Directions given in 
the supplement to FoR THE MAN IN 
THE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK GIFT Book. Price, 25 
cents. Designs and directions for mak- 
ing gifts, easily and quickly, in knitting, 
crocheting and fancywork. 

NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 
cents. 

For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THE Lapres’ Home JOURNAL. 
WEAVING THE NEw BaASKETs. Price, 25 

cents. 

For this comprehensive pamphlet address the 
Art Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JourNaL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapres’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE FINAL TEST 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON 
RECORDING LABORATORIES 


EAUTIFUL Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang the “Mad Scene” from Lucia for 
the December list of Edison Re-Creations. 

Did Mr. Edison’s recording experts succeed in obtain- 
ing an absolutely perfect Re-Creation of her voice? 
That was the all-important question and there was but 
one way to answer it. Miss Case stood beside the 
New Edison and began to sing the number again. 
Suddenly she paused and the New Edison continued 
the song alone. Was it possible to distinguish Anna 
Case’s voice from the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it? 
Other artists who also had made recordings for the 
December list listened to the comparison. The Re 
Creation was pronounced an exact duplication of Miss 
Case’s wonderful voice. 


Similar tests with similar results have been made by 
thirty different artists in public before more than two 
million people and have been reviewed at length by 
America’s principal newspapers. Ask for a copy of the 
booklet “What the Critics Say” containing reprints of 
what the newspapers have said about these amazing 
comparisons. 

The New Edison, termed by the New York Globe 
“The phonograph with a soul,” is the only sound repro- 
ducing instrument that sustains the test of direct com- 
parison with the artists who make recordings for it. The 
New Edison is the only sound reproducing instrument 
that can bring into your home the work of great singers 
and instrumentalists exactly as presented by them on 
the stage. 


May we send you a complimentary copy of 


our musical magazine “Along Broadway?” 


e NEW EDISON 


“‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 








T H OMA §S . 


EDISON, 


ae Reale See 


oR A Nes, N. 
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E aren’t really asking. For 

it doesn’t matter whether you 
are daughter, mother, or grand- 
mother, you can make money as 
a representative of this company. 
If you want a spare-time oppor- 
tunity, our proposition offers you 
a chance to make a dollar an 
hour. If you want a salaried 
position, we have one waiting 
with thirty-five or forty dollars a 
week, besides commission. 


The women you see here, 
and hundreds like them, 


have made good with 














us. Why not you too? 


This winter more than a million orders 
will be placed for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. You can share 
in this business—and in the profits! 
Whatever your age or position, if you 
want more money for household expenses, 
clothing, Liberty Bonds or W. S. S.—let 
us tell you how to make it. You assume 
no obligation by requesting our offer. 


Clip off the coupon and mail it now 





Lillian Blood y) Mary T. Miller 
$25 a week * $50 a month 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
633 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how I can easily and pleasantly 
make money by your plan in my spare time. 























Name 
—_ eee | Address ‘ 
Mrs.H.Cunningham pg B.W. baie 
2 mth extra 
$15 a week extra City State $25 a mo: e 

































| Glass Heads, Steel Points. 






paper or plaster. 


They take the place of big nails or screws { 
for hanging heavy Pictures, Mirrors, 





Standard as a dentifrice—because med- Hall Racks, Clocks, Clothing, etc., and 
° . : they give absolute safety. Easy to use 
ical science has failed to find a way to and will not mar walls. 

improve its formula for the preserva- At Stationery, Hardware, 10 
tion of teeth. Photo, 5¢ and 10c Stores Cc 





. Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Sampies. 
Free from coloring matter ¥ 


fhe “doa Moore Push-! in Co. 
Santtol is white and pure 113 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























AMooreDush-Dins 


Teach the children to beautify their rooms by 
hanging up Pictures, Pennants and all wall 
decorations. No hammer needed. Won’t injure 


ToaTt H 
yy 24s ca eae ||| Moore Push-less wal 














Over-the-Iop Socks 


Designs by Elizabeth Olcott 


It is an easy and pleas- 
ant task to go over 
these sock tops with - 
bright-color yarns. 





Very striking de- 
sign in green and 
gray—a good idea 


if yarn is limited. 


In striking contrast— 
light gray, black-gray, 
bright blue, pos 





Khaki stripes running 
oversocks of unbleached 


white yarn, 3 li 
- 
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With all gray first, 


now come écru, 


A patriotic 
touch in nar- 
row stripes— 
gray-red, 
gray-white, 


gray- blue. 


i 
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j 


The new 
terra-cotta 
blends with 


sand color or 


gray. 








Half-inch stripes of 
canaty color are very 
pleasing on socks of 
medium gray. 


1 














Band of olive-drab 
on light gray, one- 
third the depth of 
the ribbing. 


tg Vw’ Ew ca GPS! $0 pr 
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Sand-color and navy 
blue is a striking effect 
in these stripes. 

These stripes of hunt- 
ers’ green fairlysparkle 


on unbleached white. 
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UR Food Administration asks us to win 

() the war in the kitchen—making sure, by 

what we eat, that our boys and our 
friends over-seas have enough to eat. 

Some of the Food Administration’s suggestions 
mean self-denial—and we shall cheerfully deny 
ourselves. But all the suggestions do not mean 
self-denial. One, at least, means only change— 
and change for the better. 

The Food Administration suggests cooking with 
vegetable oil, using more vegetables and more 


‘salads. 


If you have never cooked with oil and are going 
to try it, as a patriotic duty—you'll find virtue is 
truly its own reward. 

Try Wesson Oil because it is vegetable, and 
because it costs so little. : 

And find out how good it is! 
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The U. S. Food Administration 


You'll say thank you to the Food Adminis- 
tration. Wesson Oil is so good to eat, so good 
for you, so economical, and so convenient to use 
that you will wonder, once you have tried it, 
how any woman ever kept house without it. 

Use Wesson Oil as the shortening in your 
favorite recipes for muffins or cornbread or war 
cake. Don’t fry any more than you must. 
When you do fry, fry in Wesson Oil. Enrich 
vegetables with it. Make a quick mayonnaise. 
Every use for a fat or an oil in your kitchen 
is an opportunity for you to find out how good 
Wesson Oil is, how economical and how conven- 
ient. 

““Wesson”’ is the name of a method of refining 
vegetable oil. If it 7s Wesson Oil it says Wesson 
Oil on the can. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 


Wesson Oil 


a pure delicious vegetable fat 





Your grocer has it 


—all in one handy can! 
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Don't dream 
about a good 
complexion~ 
HAVE ONE 


Every woman can safeguard her beauty 
and solve the problem of increasing her 
attractiveness by using Resinol Soap, which 
helps nature to heal skin trouble and en- 
sure a good complexion. 


Your skin is like any other fabric—sub- 
ject to wear and tear—exposed as it is to 
sun, wind and storm. If your skin is rough, 
unnaturally dry, or excessively oily, if it 
chaps or reddens easily, is subject to pim- 
ples or blotches, or if slight irritation pro- 
duces burning, smarting or itching, you 
will find in Resinol Soap a means which 
will help greatly to overcome these ail- 
ments. 














Soap, in order to do good, must be some- 
thing more than a mere cleansing agent. 


Resinol Soap removes dust, dirt and waste 
matter from the skin, but at the same time it 
benefits the skin cells, soothes irritation, and 
exerts a healing and tonic action. 


A week’s trial of Resinol Soap will convince 
you that you should always use it, for your 
skin’s sake as well as for your pride in having 
and preserving a good complexion. 


Ideal for the hair—especially if there is a 
tendency to scalp trouble. Unequaled for the 
bath — soothes and refreshes a ‘‘tired”’ or irri- 
tated skin. Incomparable for nursery use—to 
keep baby’s skin soft and fresh. 


All druggists and dealers in toilet goods carry Resinol 
Soap. 


Resinol Shaving Stick gives a free non-drying lather 
which makes men really enjoy the daily shave. 
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THEY HAVE SOME CHRISTMAS “OVER THERE” 


WHEN WE AND OUR ALLIES SURRENDER TO SANTA CLAUS 





© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


French soldiers secure their Christmas tree with the 
trusty bayonet, for they must have a tree. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD © NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATIONS LTD. 


The girl agents of the American Fund yy ee ol it. The British Tommy loves his Christ- 
for French Wounded see to it that the . mas turkey no less fondly than the 
refugees receive Christmas cheer. oY os mS | American doughboy loves his. 


PHOTO, BY PAUL THOMPSON 


But for the American Fund for French Wounded, and the Red Cross, these war- 
burdened and fatherless little ones of France would have no Christmas. 


PHOTO. BY PRESS ILLUS- © UNDERWOOD 
TRATING SERVICE, INC. i & UNDERWOOD 


Even in this The American 


Japanese mil- a a. BR del tees % A. | aay ft —¢-  . boy in khaki 
itary hospital f‘ °  % ' : : a ‘ il “on sentry go” 
in Paris, you'll is not forgot- 


find the Christ- ten by the Red 


mas tree on Cross Santa 
Christmas Day. Claus. Every 


Last year it was i al sé ~~ + one of him 
donated by the , 3 a: ’ Se receives a gift of 
Japanese col- something use- 


ony of the city. } - i fee ful. 


© WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION © WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


These wounded Australians, heroes every one, and their Ph, a Serie Here’s another glimpse of the splendidly courageous 
Australian nurses are healed almost more by the Christ- . US Se Mc, aN Australians’ Christmas celebration at Harefield Park, 
mas festivities than by medicine or surgery. Ee a. “irr England, showing the parade of the big plum pudding. 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD Over the soa of this victim of war, PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON 


It goes almost without saying that wherever a company of in a great base hospital, the nurse, em- Warships don’t have brick chimneys or snowdrifts round 
“Our Boys” is assembled “over there” they may be relied bodying the sweet spirit of Christmas, about, but the spirit of Christmas invades there just the same, 
upon to give “hut” and barracks a Christmas air. hangs nature’s symbol of the day. as this picture d one of them goes to prove. 





-'THE MOST AMAZING MAN IN AMERICA 


IT Is SAID OF MANY; BUT HERE HE ACTUALLY IS AND WHY 





OU hear it said of this man and that man 
that he is “the most remarkable man in 
America.”’ But who is there more truly 
amazing than Thomas A. Edison? Read this 
article, and you will agree that none more 
remarkable or amazing exists. 
Take him right from his early childhood: 
He was sent to school at six, was always at 
the foot of his class, and was sent home by the 
teacher, at the end of three months, as being 
“too stupid”’ to stay in school. 
Those three months were all the schooling 
that Edison ever had—the rest of his early edu- 
cation he got from his mother. 





When He Was Only Six Years Old he was 
found, one day, sitting on six goose eggs trying 
to hatch them; at the age of seven he chopped 
one of his fingers off making something; and at 
eight he was given up as drowned! 





At Ten He Made His First Experiment. He 
got the notion in his young head that if a human 
being got enough gas into him he would rise 
and fly.. So he bought six Seidlitz powders, 
made a boy friend take them all, and then 
watched the result! 


At Eleven he had gathered together a most 
amazing collection of two hundred bottles, got 
his mother to allow him to use some shelves and 
a bench, and set up a “‘laboratory.”’ What he 
put into those bottles he doesn’t know, he says. 
But to make sure that no one would meddle 
with them, he wrote two hundred “ Poison”’ 
labels and pasted one on ecch bottle. 


When He Became a Newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad he installed a printing press in 
the baggage car. Then‘he proceeded to collect, 
write and set up the news for a weekly news- 
paper—the first newspaper ever edited and 
printed on a moving train. 


His Newspaper not taking up all his time on 
the train, he started a laboratory in one end of 
the baggage car and started to experiment. 
One day a stick of phosphorus fell on the floor’ 
and the car caught fire. The angry conductor 
took Edison and his laboratory and threw him 
and it out of the car at the next stop, boxing 
the boy’s ears so hard as to injure his hearing; 
and from that day Edison was deaf! 


Before This Calamity, young Edison found 
he had some time between trains in Detroit, 
and he spent all this time in the Detroit public 
library. He didn’t know what he wanted to 
read, so he tackled a shelf of books, no matter 
on what subject, read everything that was on 
that shelf, and then began on the next one. 


When He Was Sixteen he became a telegraph 
operator, but he was so much interested in try- 
ing to make improvements on the telegraph 
instrument that he left messages unsent and 
undelivered, and was discharged. Then he 
rigged up a line between his house and that of 
a boy friend, a block away, and amused himself 
every night sending messages to his friend. 


He Now Got a Job in an office which was over- 
run with rats, and in a short time he had in- 
vented a device which electrocuted them by the 
score; then he turned his attention to cock- 
roaches and, by another device, soon had the 
place covered with dead cockroaches. He was 
forthwith discharged again. 


Edison’s First Patent was in 1869 for a de- 
vice to enable Congress to take and record the 
vote instantaneously by each member’s pressing 
a button on his desk and recording ‘“‘ Aye”’ or 
“Nay” at the clerk’s desk. But Congress still 
follows its old custom, consuming inordinate 
time in taking a vote. 


In 1870 He Went to New York without a cent 
in his pocket. He begged a bit of tea from a 
tea taster, and this was his first breakfast in 
New York—the same city which later was to 
shower him with dinners, degrees and honors! 


One Day He Sat in a Room watching a stock- 
ticker at work. Suddenly a panic on the stock 
market ensued and, when the excitement was 
at its height, the stock ticker broke down. 
Everybody tinkered with it, but nobody could 
fix it. Edison finally asked the superintendent’ 
if he might try, and within five minutes he had 
it fixed. The astonished superintendent asked 
the shabbily dressed young man his name and 
requested him to come around the next day. 
He did so, and was offered a job. ‘‘I’ll give you 
$300.a month,” said the superintendent. 

Edison was already deaf, and, putting his 
hand to his ear, said: “Will you repeat that 
over again?” 

The superintendent repeated his offer. 

“Joking?” asked Edison. He had never seen 
so much money together in his life, let alone 
earning it every month. 


It Was Not Long before Edison began to 
patent things, and one day he patented a device 
that the Western Union Telegraph wanted. 

“What would seem fo you a fair sum for this 
patent?’ asked the president. 

Edison didn’t know and said that he would 
leave it to the president. ; 

‘Would forty thousand dollars seem right?” 
he was asked. 

Up went the hand to the ear again, and. 
Fdison asked: “Once more, please?” ; 

‘ 










The offer was 
repeated. 

“Oh, yes,” said 
Edison, never for a 
moment taking the 
offer seriously. 





A Week later 
he got a check for 
forty thousand 
dollars. He looked 
at it- and didn’t 
know what to do 
with it; and when 
next he was in the 
vicinity of the 
bank on which it 
was drawn, he took 
it there, handed it 
to the cashier and 
waited to see what 
would happen. 

“Well?” asked 
the cashier. ‘‘ What 
do you want to do 
with this?” 

“T don’t know,” blandly answered Edison; 
“do you? Is it any good?” 

The amazed cashier called the president. 
Edison was asked into the office, while the 
cashier sent a messenger to the Western Union, 
asking some official to come to the bank at 
once. The president, hearing of it, went down 
himself, sensing what was up, explained the 
matter to the cashier and suggested that he 
give the amount to Edison in bills of small 
denominations, and then send a detective be- 
hind him to see that he got home safely. 

When Edison was handed the small mountain 
of bills, he nearly swooned, looked at the bank 
president, smiled, and still thought that he was 
being joked with. When it dawned on him that 
the money was really his, he naively asked the 
president: ‘“‘What’ll I do with it?” 

The bank official took compassion on him, 
showed him how to open an account and draw 
checks against it. 

Edison could not get accustomed to large 
sums of money, however. 


© BROWN Bros. 


This is the Man Himself 


Then, for His Next Invention, the famous car- 
bon telephone transmitter, the Western Union 
Company offered him $100,000. He could not 
grasp the idea of sucha sum, and wouldn’t take 
the money. 

“Safer with you,” he said. “Give me six 
thousand dollars a year for seventeen years.” 

And that is exactly what they did, and this 
amazingly poor business arrangement he again 
insisted upon when he sold his electromoto- 
graph to the same company for another hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘‘I’ll only spend it if I have 
it,” was his argument. 


An English Firm cabled Edison and offered 
him “thirty thousand” for one of his patents. 

“Too cheap, Edison,” said a friend. 

“Too cheap?” repeated Edison. “The thing 
is worth half to them.” 

“Tt is yours,” he cabled back. 

Within a fortnight he received a draft for 
$150,000. It had turned out, of course, that the 
English firm had meant the amount in pounds. 

“‘Beats me,” was Edison’s comment. 


His Inventions now came thick and fast, for 
he had five shops working. And he kept them 
all busy. 


Note the Resemblance 
Between These Two; 
on the Left the Man, 
asa Youth, and on the 
Right His Own Son 


First came the 
automatic tele- 
graph and then the 
quadruplex tele- 
graph; then, for 
relief, he invented 
the mimeograph; 
and then he began 
to fool with the 
typewriting ma- 
chine until he had 
produced the pres- 
ent perfected Rem- 
ington. 


His Method of 
paying his bills 
was equally amaz- 
ing. He carefully 
put all bills on the 
spike and never 
paid the slightest 
attention to them 
until legal proceed- 
ings were brought 
and a court order 
for payment was brought to him. Then he 
invariably paid the amount, plus the legal cost, 
and spiked that bill on a second spike, over 
which he had a sign “Paid.” He treated all 
taxes the same way. 


Next Came His Phonograph, and when the 
people in his laboratory heard it they were 
incredulous and believed Edison had turned 
ventriloquist. 

“All right. Take the damn thing yourselves,” 
he said, and left the room. 

Then came jubilation. 

But Edison worked on that machine ten 
years before he would put it on the market. 
One of his Jast sessions with it was for five days 
and five nights continuously, without sleep and 
without food. 

““Now, take it. I am sick of it,” he said 
at last as his final judgment. 


Then Came His Electric Light. For years he 
worked on it. He tested six thousand vege- 
table growths for an ideal substance for use as 
a filament inside the glass tube. Every nook of 
the world was searched. Finally he got it. And 
then nobody would have it. Everybody was 
afraid of it. Nobody wanted the mysterious 
little wires in home or office. This is hard to 
realize now, but that was in 1881. Finally, 
J. Pierpont Morgan got interested. He became 
one of Edison’s friends and believers. 

“Rig it up in my oflice,”’ said he to Edison, 
“and I'll see if I can’t get some of my friends to 
let you kill them or burn up their stores at the 
same time.” 

Two hundred and twenty-five buildings were 
finally induced to let Edison’s wires be brought 
into them, but he had to give their owners free 
current for three months before they would 
believe in the amazing miracle! Think of that 
now! But that is how Edison got started with 
his marvelous little lamp! 


When He Married and came back home from 
his honeymoon a fit of absorption in his work 
seized him. He was walking up the road from 
the station when a friend stopped him and 
asked: ‘‘Haven’t you forgotten something, Mr. 
Edison?” 

“Forgotten something?” asked Edison, as he 
clapped his hand to his head to see if his hat was 
































Here He is Driving His First 
Storage-Battery Street Car 


Often He Sleeps His Four Hours 


a Day on This Cot at His Desk 





there, and slapped his different pockets. 
I can’t think of anything.” 
“How about Mrs. Edison?” asked his friend. 
“Good Lord!” replied the inventor, as he 
turned and saw his bride of two weeks standing 
laughingly on the platform. 
“A nice husband you are!” said she jokingly. 
“Just the opposite, I should say,’ said the 
literal inventor; ‘ won’t happen again though.” 
But it did, only a week later! 


“No, 


There is Nothing that riles Edison more than 
to call him a wizard, a magician or a genius. 
“Genius! Bah!’ he said one day. ‘‘Do you 
know what genius is? One per cent inspiration 
and ninety-nine per cent perspiration.” 





Edison Has Taken Out more patents than any 
other single living man. One hundred in one 
year is his record. He has now over one thou- 
sand patents registered in his name. 


He Has Lost All of His Money time and again. 
His tremendous experiment of trying to extract 
ores from powdered rock by magnets cost him 
five years of work, and at the end he had lost 
two million dollars. 

“It’s all right,” he said when he decided to 
stop. ‘It’s all for some good. Keeps me from 
getting a big head,” was his final comment. 
“Now let’s take up the next thing’; and at 
that “next thing” he went heart and soul. 


Time Means Nothing to Him. His rule for 
success was given once to a young man: ‘“‘Never 
look at the clock except to be sure that you get 
to work early enough in the morning.” 


‘“*T Am Not an Inventor,”’ he surprised his 
friends by saying one day. And heisn’t. He is 
a marvelous practical adapter. He didn’t in- 
vent the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light, the talking machine; he improved them 
and made them practical for everyday use. 


‘What Do You Think is the greatest safe- 
guard against temptation?” a minister asked 
Edison one day. 

“T don’t know,” replied Edison. “I’ve never 
had any experience in such matters. I’ve never 
had time to be tempted to violate any law.”’ 


Edison Has Not Been Inside of a tailor shop 
for twenty-five years. Then he was measured 
for a suit, and ever since, when he wants a new 
suit, he calls up his tailor and orders another 
suit ‘‘ Just like the last. Yes, the same.” 


Honors Mean Very Little to this remarkable 
man. The University of Pennsylvania has tried 
for three years to get him to come to Phila- 
delphia to have a degree conferred upon him. 
“Sorry,” he replies each time he is asked, 
“Too busy. Keep it for later.” 


When Oxford University in England wanted 
to confer a degree upon him, it was the same. 
““What! Cross the ocean for that! Too busy, 
too busy,” was his reply. When the French 
caught him in Paris, in 1889, he was made a 
member of the Legion of Honor, but absolutely 
balked at wearing the sash that accompanies it. 
“No, sir, positively,” he said. ‘‘No sash busi- 
ness for me.”? He did consent to wear the cov- 
eted little button on the lapel of his coat. But 
that was the limit he would go with decorations. 


One Day He Received one of the most distin- 
guished medals that can be conferred upon a 
man in New York. On the way home he left 
it on the seat of acar. The conductor flew to 
him. “Oh, yes,” said Edison, “‘thanks. But I 
wouldn’t have missed it. I have a couple of 
quarts of them at home.” 


His Most Intimate Friend is Henry Ford, the 
automobile manufacturer. ‘‘ Henry is fine,’ he 
always says. “‘Great man, that!” 


Edison is Now Seventy-One Years Old. His 
great-grandfather lived according to the rules 
for eating, drinking and fresh air laid down by 
Cornaro, an Italian nobleman, whose book on 
“The Art of Living Long” he once happened to 
read, and reached the age of 102 years; his 
grandfather, following the same rules, lived to 
the age of 103 years; and his father and all his 
six uncles, rounding out this marvelous record 
of abstemious living and consequent old age, 
lived to be more than ninety years old each. 
Indeed, when his father passed away, at the age 
of ninety-four, it was without apparent illness. 


Like All Great Scientists, Edison believes in 
a Divine Governing Power. ‘‘Too many people 
have a microscopic idea of the Creator,” he once 
said. ‘‘If they would only study his wonderful 
works as shown in nature herself and the natural 
laws of the universe, they would have a much 
broader idea of the Great Engineer. Indeed, I 
can almost prove his existence by chemistry.” 


Edison’s Future Years he has mapped out for 
himself. “‘From now until I am seventy-five 
years of age, I expect to keep more or less busy 
with my regular work—not, however, working 
as many hours or as hard as I have in the past. 
At seventy-five I expect to wear loud waist- 
coats with fancy buttons, also gaiter tops. fAt 
eighty I expect to learn how to play bridge and 
talk foolishly to the ladies. At eighty-five I ex- 
pect to wear a full-dress suit every evening at 
dinner. And at ninety—well, I never plan for 
more than twenty years ahead.” 
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Y¥ DADDY'S "OVER THERE” 


PAINTED BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


I thought I would close the year with this thought,—the thought that will be in the minds of thousands and 
thousands of us,—so simply and so directly expressed by a little child. Let us all hope and pray that at 


next Christmas she may be able to say: “Mry daddy's back over here!” Mu Offvce Do ~- 








114. The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1918 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 








The New Englanders Who Eat Each Year on 
December 22, under the impression that it is 
Forefathers’ Day, have all these years been mis- 
led by the simple misplacement of a period. The 
authoritative account of the landing of the 
Pilgrims says that on ‘‘ Wednesday the Sixt of 
December we set out.’’ Then it goes on day by 
day until we come to the fatal entry; the ex- 
plorers landed on Clarks Island, and then this 
follows: “And here wee made our Randevous 
all that day, being Saturday, 10. of December, 
on the Sabbath Day we rested.” Now, if De- 
cember 6 was Wednesday, the 10th must have 
been Sunday and the printer must have mis- 
placed the period which should have been after 
the word Saturday and not after the figure 10. 
Then, if Sunday was the 10th, as it really was, 
Monday was the iith, and allowing 10 days for 
the difference between the new and old styles, 
Forefathers’ Day should have been fixed for the 
21st, whereas by putting the period in the wrong 
place, the day was erroneously made the 22d. 
But even then it was only an exploring party 
that landed on the 21st of December, whereas it 
is conclusively proved that the actual landing of 
the Pilgrims did not take place in Plymouth 
Bay until January 4, 1621. So that, after all, 
is the real landing day, and it is worthy of special 
note because already plans are under way by 
New England societies for a 300th anniversary 
celebration two years hence. 


x XX 


Hair Turning White in a night from grief or 
suffering sounds well, but a well-authenticated 
case is not on record. The case of Marie 
Antoinette is often cited. Her hair is said to 
have turned white in the night before her 
execution. But she ‘had long been gray—the 
disguising of which sign of advancing years 
occupied the attention of her maid up to the 
time of her mistress’ imprisonment. 


x xX 


A Man Was in a Railroad Accident. After 
awhile he appeared on the street walking with 
crutches. 

“‘ Hello, old fellow,” greeted an acquaintance, 
rushing, up to shake his hand. ‘I am certainly 
glad to see you around again.” 

“‘Thanks,”’ responded the injured one. 

‘‘T see you are hanging fast to your crutches,” 
observed the acquaintance. ‘‘Can’t you do 
without them?” 

“My doctor says I can,” answered the 
injured party, ‘‘but my lawyer says I can’t.” 


x XX 


A Cow Broke its Leg. Its owner thought: 
“If our soldiers can have wooden legs, why not 
a cow?” He tried it. The operation was suc- 
cessful: The wooden leg fits with perfect ease 
and the cow goes along the same as usual, with 
her milk production as large and as good as ever. 


xx xX 


Santa Claus Day is December 6 still in many 
foreign countries where it is known as St. 
Nicholas Day, the real Christmas Day for the 
children. In the Netherlands it is universally 
celebrated as Christmas, December 25 being a 
church day. The day comes, of course, from 
the day on which the original Santa Claus is 
supposed to have passed away: December 6, 
342. He was the Archbishop of Myra, in Lycia, 
and was always known as the friend of children. 
““St. Nicholas” became, in Dutch, Santa Klaas, 
and thence came Santa Claus. 


x XX 


To be a Movie Actor Means Patience. One 
scene in the recent big picture, ‘‘ Hearts of the 
World,” where the hero and heroine both expect 
to die within the hour and the man places a 
wedding ring on the girl’s finger—this one scene 
was rehearsed, by actual count, 126 times before 
it satisfied the director. 


xxx 


December Gets its Name from the fact that 
in the Roman calendar it was the tenth and 
last month. It was first known as Winter- 
monath, meaning, of course, Wintermonth. 


x XX 


A Full Year is Really Not 365 Days. Asa 
matter of actual calculation, the earth goes 
around the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 
and 46 seconds, which really makes 365.2422 
days. It was this established calculation that 
made the making of a calendar such a difficult 
proposition, and even now, it will be seen, the 
calendar of days does not actually “square” 
with the rotations of the earth around the sun. 


x XX 


A Soldier Was Crossing the Atlantic when he 
suddenly felt his head swimming and his stom- 
ach “‘turn turtle.’’ He rushed for the side of the 
boat. There on the railing he was confronted 
with the sign: ‘‘ Food Will Win the War: Don’t 
Waste It. xX X 


The Greyhound is the Fastest Dog in matter 
of running, it is said. His maximum speed is 75 
feet in a second: the fastest horse has run 63 
feet in a second. The foxhound is the next fast- 
est of the dogs: one recently covering 4 miles in 
6% minutes. The ordinary domestic dog, it is 
stated, runs 40 feet a second. 





- THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





THINK it is as genuine a message of 
cheer and bit of outpouring of feeling as 
Ihave read. It was spontaneously written 
to the echo of the bugle’s call to show the 
spirit of ‘the girl he left behind”’ by, as she 


You’re so near, 
You're so dear 
To me now, my own lad! 

I’m ashamed of the hours I’ve been weak; 
I am sorry for the tears I have shed 
When I should have been glad. 

But I’m brave now 
In the strength of the vow 
I took when you last kissed my cheek 
And laid your dear hand on my head. 
To that vow I'll be true— 


An 
I’m marching with you! 


With the first rays of light I arise 
And watch with fresh hope in my eyes 
The dark turn to light 
And the night turn to day; 
And my heart is as full as the cool morning 


air 
With the sweetness of life, dear lad! 
Each hour I am thinking of you, 
My heart keeping time 
With your step as you march on your way. 
When at ease I am ever near you; 
See me there, 
And forget you were dreaming of home; 
For I’m here with you, lad, 
I am here. 


When you’re saying good-by to the old U.S.A. 
I can guess that your heart may be sad 
At “ great emptiness of the Hour of Fare- 

well— 
But be GLAD! 
When you sail I'll be sailing with you; 
When you land I'll be welcoming you! 
On the red fields of dread, 





Straight From a Girl’s Heart to Me 
Came This Poem 


ALL IS WELL! 


The Song the Bugle Sings in the Heart of Molly Anne: 
* The Girl He Left Behind Him” 


says, “just Molly Anne,” a girl who has 
three brothers, her “onliest man” and 
twenty soldier-boy friends in the Service! 
Just find a quiet moment, read this and 
listen to the inner music of this heart song: 


In the ditches of war 
I will go. 
Feel my hand on your arm 
At the sudden alarm 
And know— 
I am bidding you 
ollow 


Through the black hours of watching and wait- 
ing in dread, 
When your heart is long gone and your soul is 
quite dead, 
I am with you then, lad-of-mine, watching 
with you, 
Though my cheer and my hope have fled. 
Through the din of the battle, 
’Mid the bursting shell, 
Through the fire of the Demons, 
Through the horrors of Hell, 
Though we meet Death itself, I'll stay with 


you. 
If a stretcher should bear you away, 
I'll be near you and praying that day; 
Though my heart despair, dear, 
Though all shaken with fear, 
I'll be with you, dear lad, 
On that day! 


Whatever shall come, 
Who can tell? 
But I'll march, lad, with you, 
At your side; 
And 
Wherever you go, 
I'll go bravely with you. 
Bugles, blow! 
All is well! 
All is well! 








Our Teeth are the Most Imperishable part of 
our bodies. They last for centuries. Next is 
our hair. After we pass away, the body turns 
to dust; even the bones crumble to powder, 
but the hair remains untouched by decay. So 
long as any vegetable life remains in the body, 
the hair keeps on growing. Hair kept for 
centuries has not lost its color. 


x xXX 


The Christmas Ceremony of bringing in the 
boar’s head previous to the day’s feast, which is 
still followed in some of the old English houses, 
is supposed to have been originated by a young 
student who was wandering in the woods on 
Christmas morning, studying his Aristotle, 
when he was attacked by a wild boar. He had 
no weapon, so he shoved his book down the 
animal’s throat and choked him. The student 
took his knife, cut off the boar’s head and bore 
it back to his college as proof of his exploit. 
He found his companions just sitting down to 
their Christmas dinner and putting the boar’s 
head on a platter bore it into the dining hall 
in triumph. xx xX 


The Oldest Active American Officer in our 
Army overseas is 74 years of age. General 
Pershing took him over as interpreter, but re- 
cently he made him a first lieutenant and 
assigned him to active duty. 


x XX 


8 Men Out of Every 100 are color blind, but 
only 2 women out of every 100. 


xxx 


The Oyster is the Great Christmas Dish in 
France, in such families where Christmas is 
celebrated. It is always served as the first 
course, and from this custom came our habit of 
oysters as a first course at regular dinners. 


x XX 


A Girl in Far-Away Tasmania (I get letters 
from all over the world, it seems to me) wrote 
me the other day and asked: ‘‘Dog, do you 
know why a dog with a broken tail is the envy 
of all other dogs?” I didn’t know, much as I 
know about dogs, so she told me: “ Because 
every dog has his day, but such a dog has a 
weak-end.”’ Now, what do you think of that asa 
dog conundrum? And then she added: “But 
you are even better yet, because you have a 
month-end!”” Wow! But those are smart girls 
in little Tasmania! 

> a the 


Nobody Knows How Christmas Originated: 
its origin, who first. celebrated it, or when or 
where or how. Nor, of course, does anyone 
know that Christ was really born on Decem- 
ber 25. ‘The whole day is shrouded in mystery; 
it has simply been handed down to us as an ar- 
bitrary day on which to celebrate the birth of 
Christ; not éhe day of his birth, but a day. 





I Met a Man With an Amazing Story, the 
other day. He did not know I knew his story: 
a close friend told me of it. Twenty years ago 
he suddenly had a mental aberration, caused by 
overwork, and wandered away to a strange 
city. He was a man of assured position, with a 
beautiful home life of wife and two children. - 
The police searched, and at last, three years 
afterward, a decomposed body was found in the 
river and identified as his. His life-insurance 
policy was paid and he was believed dead. Ten 
years afterward he “came to himself,’ found 
himself a man of position in another city. He 
went back to his original home city, took my 
friend into his confidence and was told what had 
happened. His wife had married again, had a 
happy home and children by her second hus- 
band. He passed her on the street, but she did 
not recognize him. He never revealed his 
identity to anyone save his friend, went back 
to the city where he “‘came to,” resumed his 
position, and there he is to-day: a man of 
means: prominent in all good works. He lives 
quietly and keeps his secret. My friend did not 
tell me his former name: his present name I 
knew by repute. xxx 


There are More Christmas Days than we 
know of. December 6 is one: several countries 
still celebrate that date. January 6 is another: 
in the Far East that date is celebrated. Other 
small nations celebrate April 20, May 20, Sep- 
tember 29 and March 20. It was Pope Julius 
who first fixed December 25, and that date the 
large part of the world, but not all, celebrates. 


xxx 


Thoreau Said Something That We Might each 
of us well take to heart and ponder over in these 
busy days: ‘It is not enough to be busy; so 
are the ants. The question is: what are we busy 
about?” xx xX 


A Game of Baseball was being played “ over 
there”: American boys on one side and English 
and Colonials on the other. A critical moment 
came in the game and an East Indian stepped 
up to the plate. He looked upward and said: 
“Allah, give thou me strength to make a hit.” 

He struck out. 

The next man up was an Irishman. He spat 
on the plate, made faces at the pitcher, and 
yelled: 

“You know me, Al!” 

He made a home run. 


x XX 


England Abolished Christmas Once, in 1643, 
when Parliament didi away with any celebration 
of the day. The king protested: the people 
stormed, but Parliament stood firm, and for 12 
years there was no celebration of Christmas, 
and everyone who attempted to celebrate was 
arrested and fined. Massachusetts followed suit 
in 1659, and vntil 1681 Christmas was not 
recognized or permitted in the old Bay State. 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





The Way ‘‘Sammee’’ Began, the nickname 
for the American soldier, was, according to 
Secretary of War Baker, in one of the welcom- 
ing cries of the French children when our men 
first landed in France: ‘‘Vive nos amis!” 
(‘Long live our friends’’). According to a cus- 
tom of French pronunciation, if a word begin- 
ning with a vowel is preceded by a word ending 
with a consonant, the sound of the consonant is 
carried over to the first syllable of the next word; 
thus the sound of “‘nos amis” as shouted by the 
French children was like “nose-sammee,” and 
to American ears “Vive nos amis!” (‘‘Veeve 
nose-sammee’’) seemed to be “‘Leeve, O Sam- 
mee!” (‘‘ Live, O Sammee,”’ or when less clearly 
heard, “Hello, Sammee”’) a greeting based, as 
our boys thought, on the traditional idea of 
Uncle Sam as the representative of America. 


xxx 


What the Music Between the Acts of a play 
is to us, that is what the Christmas carols were 
to olden times in England. Carols were thus 
born. It was in the time when mystery and 
morality plays were very popular, and to set the 
stage properly for each act required quite a 
little time. Hence, to keep the audience from 
getting tired, the “waits”? between the acts 
were filled in by companies of singers who 
came before the curtain and sang what to us 
to-day are the Christmas carols. Gradually, to 
give them variety, dancing was introduced and 
the carols were then invariably so accompanied. 
All the Christmas carols were not religious, 
however, in their character: some were love 
songs: others were convivial in their nature. 


x XX 


Folks are Calling to Mind the famous cou- 
plet, hoping that this war may prove it not true: 


Our God and soldier we alike adore, 

E’en at the brink of ruin, not before; 

After deliverance both alike requited, 

Our God’s forgotten, and our soldier’s slighted. 


x XX 


Few Methodists Know That Their Founder, 
John Wesley, once compiled a dictionary. It 
was in 1753, and on the title page he modestly 
wrote: ‘‘The best English dictionary in the 
world”’; and in the preface: ‘‘Many are the 
mistakes in other English dictionaries, whereas 
I can truly say I know of none in this”! Within 
2 years Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary came 
out, and Wesley’s was never heard of again! 


xx xX 


The Salmon Was the Great Christmas Dish 
once as the turkey now is with us. Every table 
in England for years had on Christmas Day a 
huge salmon as the central dish of the Christmas 


feast. : xxx 


There are Only Two Words in the English 
language that can be pronounced quicker and 
shorter by adding a syllable to them. Do you 
know them? Why, quick and short of course. 
Try this on someone who doesn’t read this page. 
But is there such a person? 


x XX 


When You ‘‘ Dun’? a Person for an unpaid 
bill, do you realize that the word was really the 
name of a man, an Englishman called John 
Dun, who had such success in collecting bills 
that his name passed into current phrase and 
became a synonym for collecting a bad debt? 


x XX 


An Old English Lady, who lived in Kent at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, left a will, and a 
legacy to her church, stipulating that on each 
Christmas Day the church choir, after the 
morning service, should stand around the slab 
of her grave in the church and sing a Christmas 
carol. Then the entire choir was to be treated 
to the best Christmas dinner the town could 
produce. The practice will be kept up this year. 


x XX 


A Negro Boy Was Run Over by a train, and 
a neighbor was telling about it. “‘It were a sad 
case: one ob de saddes’ I ever heard. De boy 
was jus’ runnin’ cross de railroad track bringin’ 
home a big watahmilon. He sot down on de rail 
to plug dat milon to see if id wus ripe and de 
train came ’long an’ killed him.” 

“Dat am certainly terrible,” said a negro 
standing by, and then, ‘Yo’ didn’ hear, I sup- 
pose, whether de milon wus ripe?’”’ 


x xX 


Well, Folks, it’s Another Christmas—the 
second I’ve spent with you. Not a jolly 
Christmas, true; but should we not try to make 
it jolly just for that reason? Particularly for 
the children. Don’t let their little hearts feel 
it or their eyes see it. Let’s all give them a 
good time and then we'll have a goodtime. For 
you can’t do something for a child and not be a 
better man or woman for it. So, let’s have a 
happy Christmas in that way this year, and 
into each Christmas here, ‘‘over there,’’ every- 
where—may I send the heartful greetings of 


Yh Office Do of 


Thank you, thank you, for this year’s kind- 


ness to me! | 
































